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A Beauty B ath 


for i 
Every Home i 








There’ is nothing simpler to establish in a Home 
than a Beauty Bath. It is not a matter of luxurious 
fittings or costly appliances. Pure water and 


Pears’ Soap 


nothing more is required. With these you can 
accomplish all that is possible in the way of beautifying | 









the skin. Pears softens, purifies, and sanitises the 
skin, making it of a natural pink and white color. 
More than all the cosmetics in the world, Pears 
is the special beautifier of the complexion. 


») Pears does the beautifying 
————_ <a 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 
“Ali righls secured.” 
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The musical instrument with | 


the sweetest, most mellow of tones 


If you love good music, and want to hear it 
as you have never heard it before—with a beauty 
and expression of tone entirely new—he sure to 
hear the Victrola. 


Victrola XII 


Mahogany, $125 


Go to the nearest Victor dealer’s, and 
he will gladly play on the Victrola any 
Victor music you want to hear. ~ 

If you are fond of grand opera, ask specially 
to hear Caruso’s ‘‘Forza del Destino’’ solo 
(88207) ; if you prefer instrumental music, ask 
to hear one of Maud Powell’s beautiful violin 
solos; or if you’d rather listen to some amusing 
songs, ask to hear the new records by that 
great Scotch comedian, Harry Lauder. 

All these records are made by the new 

Victor process, and show the wonderful advances 
recently made in the art of Victor recording. 
The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selections—both 


4 single- and double-faced records. Same quality—only difference is 
j Victrola XVI in crt Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. é 
4 Mahogany, $200 - : Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Quartered oak, $200 
Circassian walnut, $250 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


AY Coli ve) El 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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= MUHLBACH'’S 
Historical 


Romanees 
At a Bargain 


Vol. I. Napoleon and His Queen Vol. X. Frederick and His Pamily 
Vol. Il. The Empress Josephine Vol. Xi. Berlin and Sans Souci 
Vol. Ill. Praeone = _— Vol. XII. Goethe and Schille- 
Vol. IV. Vol. XIII. The Merchant of —_— 





Vol. V. Marie “Autonet a XIV. Louisa of Pruss' 

Vol. Vi. Prince Euge: = XV.Old Fritz and the New Era 

Vol. Vil. Daughter of a an Em ol, XVI. poten Hofer 

Vol. Vill.Joseph Il. and His at Vol. XVII. Mohammed Ali 
Vol.XVIII.HenryVIH and His Court 


Vol. IX. Frederick the Great 
ACH’S ROMANCES contain a his- 
tory of the, great crisis in Germany, Austria, 
‘Russia, England,:: Switzerland, .Egypt,, France, 
Holland an Prussia during two hundred. years 
of startling events, told ‘in intensely interesting 
‘and romantic form. All classes are représented 
in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought 
-and acted. + Thus the human interest always pre- 
vails and has given this set of ,books enduring 
popularity. . These wonderful historic romances 
are among the books that never die. . They are interesting, in- 
structive, reliable, truthful, wholesome and g In the vol- 
ume devoted to Napoleon. and Blucher practically every historic 
character that the life of the great emperor touched if any way 
is here given—all the men/and” ‘womensof his time. This new 
-Riverside Edition is ‘printed ‘from new plates, upon ex- 
tra quality of paper from’ easy-to-read type, are attractively 
illustrated and Bound in beautiful Half Morocco, gilt tops, 
stamped in gold. Read our offer below. 

9000 









Bargain Offer 


ign and mail attached coupon and we 
will ship you the complete set of this b 

.Edition for ten days’ examination in your own home. You can 
“then decide for yourself whether or not you wish to buy. You can 
return the set at our expense if it fails to give you entire satisfac- 
, tion. Should you decide to purchase send us $1.00 as first pay- 

* ment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
,only fourteen months until our special price of 
$29.00 is ad. The regular subscription price is $56.00. 
Thousands of sets have been sold at this figure. The reason we 
are able to cut the price to only $29. 00 i is that our method of sale 
by mail eliminates all middle-men’s profits. We ship direct 
from factory to consumer and guarantee satisfaction in every way. 
‘Mail the on of complete set. 














“What Sort of ManisHe?” 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of 
every business man when a caller is announced. 
If you send in a 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, be- ‘ 
cause this card produces the necessary psychological effect. :. 
It is the one high class business card. Its uniqueness at- , 
tracts, its engraved inscription impresses, its smooth edges « 
after detachment and its freedom from aay marring si 

all testify to your good taste, and sound j Send 
for a sample tab today and detach the foo apse by one 
and see the greatest card improvement of the century. t 


OUR SMART f 
CARDS IN CASE 






EELCOMPANY 


PITTSBURON.PA. 





6.K.HARRIS 


CISHER OUILOINDG 
@arece acent cHIcasoe 


The JOHN B: WIGGINS Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 3 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 


. 18-20 East Adams Street, Chicago 








.... Tear Out This Coupon. Sign and Mail To-day__-. 





THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
_ Marquette Ape Chicago, 111. 
Please ship m and app one set R 
Edition, Mubtbech's Historical Novels. eighteen volumes, Half 
Mor binding. gilt top. If books are satisfactory, 1 will send 
ou $1.00 after ten days’ examination and $2.00 a month thereafter 
or fourteén months. , If the set does not meet my entire approval 
I will notify you “and hold subject to your order and return 


4-10 {INSPECTION 
-fCOUPON  * 


td, 








at your expense, as offered SMITH’S MAGAZINE readers. 








Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you,I y 











P RREPONT: 


«43-45-47 West:32d Street 
_NEW YORK 


QUIET, REFINED AND; 
MODERN | 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF | 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 
Furnished and - Unfurnished 
Transient Rates for Room and 
Bath, $2.50sper Day and More- 














EUROPEAN PLA'N 


HARRY L. BROWN. 








WDa 2S i © (7 ' o0d-bve.” 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW” 


READ CAREFULLY—HERE IS A GREAT BARGAIN & 
In making an inventory we find in stock a few sets of the subscription edition of 


Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Works 


(the greatest short stories the world has ever known) 


This is the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolute xpurgat n English of this great French 
writer, translated from the by og goal an by iy Bane of literary istinetion. Wonderful Critical 
Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academ : 

These few sets are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum de Luxe with distinctive brown and gold title 
labels—silk head 1 bands and gold tops. 

The bindings of these special sets are slightly rubbed—not ooenes to impair their real value or beauty 
but we cannot ship them as perfect stock at our regular price of $51.00 

ere a limited number of these sets we shall not. ‘0 to the trouble of rebinding but 
have decided to let them go on easy payments of $2.00 after examination and the books are found to be satis- 
factory in every respect and $2.00 a month until paid for. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE—BY PROMPT ACTION NOW 


a number of readers of this magazine who have desired to possess this the most remarkable set of books con- 
taining 827 of the most realistic and entertaining short stories that the world possesses. 6,000 pages of 
absolutely absorbing reading may now secure these special sets at about cost. 

oe Rerpagtnag bree wrote who the conviction that in life there could to no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
con tible, so lofty or so ee wae to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue = oT success or failure, wisdom 
or fol Ythat did not ts own U gegeaged psychological aspect and Eherefore demanded analys: 

bust in im: nation be fire ith natural fervor, his psychological curiosity kept him to to human nature, while at the 

same time hie mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could see some new motive or aspect of 
things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seemed to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is 
prisouied, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and aaventure, of m 
tery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love, of comedy, and pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy,and of ti tragedy. 





MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN 





Seventeen beautiful volumes—8 x 534 inches containing 327 masterpieces, 6,000 pages, from the ng ae saint of the greatest = 
most interesting short story writer the world has known. Itis a library Ps the most whi the the mos 
humorous, the most pathetic stories that have ever been written. 


This is the Original American and English copyrighted, COMPLETE Edition 








e rantee that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the binding, are Cael _— same as those 

sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer them_as perfect stock. and our loss shall be y in. This is 
see the Greatest Bargnin ever offered in a den high-class subscription publication. 1 can never 
be duplicated under any circumstances whatsoever. 





Seventeen Beautiful Volumes REMEMBER The a 
of Delightful Reading | These sts aroas good for al‘practicat purposes as those / 40mm Ohio, 


for which we are getting regular prices. We guaran- 


consisting of over 5,500 pages, printed from | tee that the interiors are not injured, and the bind- 


Please send me, 
a new cast of French Elzevir ty pe—elegant id, 


charges _ prepai 


and clear—on pure white antique egg- ings of our standard grade. The most serious for examination, one 
shell finished paper, made especially for | injury to any set is no greater than might occur of the “Just as Good as 
this edition. Pages have deckle edges | in a few days’ use in your own home or office. New” sets of the complete 
and liberal margins. There are 30 illustra- | As absolute proof of this statement, you may works of Guy de Maupassan 
tions from original drawings. The books | retain the set for careful examination for - ,,in Seventeen (17) Volumes 


are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe 








Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and | 0"¢ Whole week. If not entirely satis- Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
gold title label, silk headbands and gold | factory you may return the books at remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
tops. our expense, per month for bea fe wt 11) months, 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you 
This is positively the chance of a HMfetime. within ten days. 14 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! ‘ BIigAEUNG <66\ 0B svc scccecndseesteessantee 
MUM 55 in5s sosess sc cccecae shabaeeabenee wales 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. Clty oe sresee ase eseeee SUMED eeseenesene senses 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











CLAS SIFIED 
DVERTISING SECTIO 


Oye eee 
~ ye Os < 

% S 2 05S) 
. y ” CaN @ >: 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes March 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home;. $10 per 100; 
can make two .an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for iuforma- 

niversal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to .sell_ the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing questions and _ telling 
easiest: and ae. way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 
Civil Service School,Washington, DC. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home;-devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
Ki profit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our ‘Starter’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man: to act as our representative 
after ig sapoe | our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to Tearn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capita] and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
nk eae E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘ut’L CoOp. Reai Estate Co., Suite 
338 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MEN WANTED,—To prepare for 
Railway Mail; Customs and Postoffice 
Examinations. Preparation free.Write 
for Schedule showing S ag 3 Exami- 
nation places. nklin Institute, 
Dept. P-7, Rochester, N. Y. 


























SALESMAN—The ‘“Keenoh’’? Com- 
any have several positions open. 
#oods backed by $100,000 selling 
campaign. Large commissions. Hus- 
tlers only need apply. Address 810 
W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—Good Agents to Sell Per- 
fect Vacuum Cleaners. Big profits, 
liberal terms. No experience needed. 
Write ae for territory. New Idea 

., 1112 Erie Ave., Corning, N.Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Sales 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents anu Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Noveit. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 





$5000.00 in prizes to Davis agents; 
not only unusually large profits for 
selling our High Grade Soaps and Toi- 
let Specialties, but continued service 
rewarded by a share of our profits 
in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents “go some.”’ $15.00 to $25.00 
weekly easily made—$100.00 by 
hustlers. Illustrated catalogue and 
rofit-sharing plan free. Davis Soap 
Yompany, 19 Union Park Court, 
Chicago. 


AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow’ Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
heen canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 62¥ Broadway, N. Y. 


LEARN Salesmanship: earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish studeuts 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D15, New Haven, Ct. 


ELECTRIC GOODS. Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


$90 MONTHLY and expenses to 
Men and Women to advertise, leave 
samples and collect names. Write at 
ounce. Silverton Co., J 3, Chicago, Ill. 


ANYONE, anywhere, can start a 
mail order business at home. Nocan- 
vassing. Be your own boss. Send for 
free booklet. Tellshow. Heacock, 
1274 Lockport, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Send for free copy of 
“The Thomas Agent.” Filled with 
money-making plans,no license tax de- 
cision of Supreme Court, pointers and 
experience of thousands of success- 
ful agents. No matter what you are 
now selling, or even if you have never 
sold anything before, you should have 
a free sample at once. Address J. M. 
Finch, Editor, 174 Third St., Dayton,O. 




















AGENTS: 100% Profit. Monkey- 
wrench, plumbers plyers, with 13 other 
tools combined. Most wonderful com- 
bination of toolsever made. Lightning 
seller. Sample free for examination. 
Forshee Co., B 1351, Dayton, Ohio. 





Business Opportunities 


WANTED: Auctioneers. We teach 
ou to auctioneer and the Auction 
usiness by mail. Easiest and most 
reasonable profession to learn. Pays 
big salary. Demand great. Address, 
Auctioneer, Box 321, Reidsville, N. C. 


THE SUN TYPEWRITER marks 
an epoch in the writing machine busi- 
ness; high value, low price. If you 
do. not know about it, write for in- 
formation and trial offer. Sun Type- 
writer Co., 317 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











Amusements & Games 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes,Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





WE BUY U. S. AND FOREIGN 
COINS. Many dates and denomina- 
tions; premiums up to $5800. Also 
every kind of used stamps. Particulars 
free. Royal Money & Stamp Co., 150 
Nassau St., Booklet No. 37, New York. 


Novelties 


FREE: Carloads of Fun, “Our Laugh 
Album” Sent Free. Many funny 
“Stunts.” Kentucky Novelty Commis- 
sion Co., 2725 Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


Toilet Articles 














AGENTS:—I point the way to 

success to any agent who will 
follow my course. I have shown 
thousands how to make money. I 
can show You. My goods and 
business methods have lifted mort- 
gages, built homes and scattered 
rorany everywhere. Write to-day 
or the “Sayman Plan” and Free 
Samples. 411 Sayman_ Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








LADIES—I want to prove to you 
before your own eyes and free of cost 
that I can remove your wrinkles, im- 
prove your complexion and make 

our skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 

nclose 10c. in silver or stamps as 
evidence of good faith and I will send 
ou a full $1.00 course of Creslo 
eauty Treatment absolutely free. 
Address The Creslo Co., Beatrice 
Lindsay, Mgr.,Dept.H.B., Scranton,Pa 


Good-bye.” 





cee heen 


NGO bm ae hk, 
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Musical Instruments 


Patents and Lawyers 





GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 
grade upright pianos. may om | used 
instruments. Steinways from $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys from vee up; 
7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval Fullest guarantee with 


every piano. 
Music 


SONGS PUBLISHED FOR NEW 
WRITERS on a Co-operative Business 
Basis. Write for particulars. We also 
publish “The Song Writer’s Guide” 
and “The Art of Playwriting.” B 
mail $1.00 each, Jerome H. Remick 
Co., 131 West 41st Street, New York. 


SONG POEMS Wanted for publica- 
tion. With or without music. All sub- 
ects. Original A fortune in a “hit.” 
ominion Pub’s, 60 W. 25th. New York. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR ASONG. 
Successful song writers have made 
fortunes. Free Directions how to 
Succeed. Send me your ms; ex- 
pert criticism Free. First class music 
only; my personal work on each. 15 

ears’ reputation. Endorsed by lead- 
ng Sp shers. Arthur A. Penn, 36 
Childs B]dg., 34th St., N. Y. 














PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide 
and What to Invent, with valuable 


One Million Do! 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s gress; sample free, 

PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. t re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three'books for Inventors mailed on 
reoaine of six cents stamps. R.S. 
& A. B. rene fi Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869, 

PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT! 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtaina Patent. Write tor them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


Poultry 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Poultry, 1910 Calendar, 200 pages, 
150 engravings, 30 fine colored plates. 
Gives low prices for stock, eggs, incu- 
bators, etc. Only10c, postpaid. B. H 
Greider, Box 88, Rheems, Pa. 








Visiting Cards 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE, on su- 
pertine kid-finish society visiting card 
yaper. Your name ,appears as a re- 
uced reproduction of your own 
handwriting. These cards have indi- 
viduality, ordinary typed cards have 
not. Be in the swim, and get 200 cards 
for $1.00,* while. this introductory 
offer stands.-» Write name distinctly 
on separate sheet of unruled white 
paper. Our ds. are classy, not 
cheap trash. Payment must accom- 
pe order. L. Ph. Darius, 27 Thames 
t., Newr York City. 








Pictures 


THE LATEST PICTURE HIT, “My 
Champagne Girlie.” 9x14,in 15 colors. 
Delightfulfor your “ Den.’’ Sent with 
100 other “catchy” art ideas upon 
receipt of ten 2 cent stamps.: Union 
Art Co., P.7; 81 Pine; New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY FOR YOUR 
HOME. BE INDEPENDENT of 
Dealers and High Prices by small in- 
vestment and Little Labor. Produce 
Profit by Extension. Little space 
. “The Willowbrook Way,”’ 
with Full Information and Plans for 
easily constructed Equipment to 
your address on receipt of $1.00. 
The Willowbrook Company, Dept. 19, 
Jacksonville, N. Y. 


For the Home 


YOUR OLD CARPETS (any kind), 
made into fine fluff =. Write 
for booklet. A. Pries, “The Only,’’ 
2723 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


For Men 3 


MANILA CIGARS: Genuine import- 
ed Philippine cigars; 5% inches of lux- 
ury; two-for-a-quarter value; 50 pre- 

aid, $2.65. Ade’s Segar Shop, 110 E. 
Walnut St., Kokomo, Ind. 














Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


CASH for your real estate or busi- 
ness, no matter where. If you want to 
buy or sell, address Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUST OPENED — with railroad 
through centre and not an acre more 
than 2 miles therefrom, fine townsite 
aud 4200 aeres Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Irrigated Land, 5, £0,220, 40 
acre tracts, Water on land. Sugar 
Mill, City Water Works. Write F. 
E. Scobey for particulars. Box 91, 
Donna, Hidalgo Co., Texas. 











CALIFORNIA Homes near Sacra- 
mento—Electric railway. Fine fam- 
ilies. Moderate summers, oranges har- 
vested all winter. Fruit center. Poul- 
try pays.'B. Marks, box G. Galt, Caiif. 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE. 35 H. 
P. Rochet—Schneider Touring Car— 
original price, $10,000—in perfect 
condition. Has just been overlauled. 
Will sell at great sacrifice. J. H. B., 
P. O. Box 34, Station O., N. Y. City. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 














Miscellaneous 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 

‘ou. something that will save your 

ealth, time and money. _ It’s eas 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edwar 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 


HEALTH, Strength and Beauty. The 
Ellsworth System teaches you how in 

our Own homes. Write today for full 
nformation. No Drugs. A. C. & E. L. 
Ellsworth, North Baltimore, Ohio. 


ARCTIC MOSS—A large cutting 

of beautiful Arctic Moss will be sent 
ostpaid 50 Cents. Address John 
ebber, Unalakleet, Alaska. 


ACQUIRE the Waltz and Two-Step; 
full instructions, with illustrations, by 
mail, $1.00. Prof. Goodfellow, Wit- 
tenberg Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 























IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you | 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE | 
of the*oldést and ‘largest co-operative real 
estate and ‘brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 
our system you can begin making money in 
a few weeks withou* interfering with your 
present occupation, Our co-operauve department will give 
you more choice, salable property to_ handle than any 
other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law 

'o Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free. 


FREE To E 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 3751 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











Your Salary 


or income ap teastins Fhe holy to 
* plan and write scientific Advertis- 
ing and business correspopgence, 
for the purposeéof filling a salar, 
ied position,_or estatifishing, 
your own office.. The only cor- 
_ res course heartily 
Sendor reat experts 
and pui lishers. et me mail 
_ my beautiful Prospectus. 
GEORGE H. POWELL 
1483 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City 

















SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








Earn Enough to 


If your present income is the 
same as last year, it has been 
reduced, and you are /osing your 
grip. 

Only the trained expert stands 
any show against eggs at 60 cents 
and butter at 50 cents. 

What are you doing to advance 
yourself? 

Would a small sum invested in 
easy-to-meet installments for the 
most efficient advertising training 
on earth awaken your dormant 
ambition? 

Would you like to know how 
the new demand for ad men and 
women means from $100.00 to 
$600.00 a month when you make 
good ? 


And in an uncrowded field. 








Tell the substitutor: 





-“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Meet Rising Expenses? 


If you want to earn more there’s nothing to pre- 
vent if you have atleast a common school education 
anda liking foradvertising—plus a willingness to de- 
vote an average of an houror so daily to home study. 


COURSE WORTH $1,000.00 


EDGAR WARNER, Adv. Mgr. & Principal 
ST. CATHARINES BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Sept. 5, 1909. 


MR. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
New York. 








Dear Sir: :—Allow me to express my appre- 
ciation of. your course in Advertising. I found 
the lessons not only interesting and well graded, 
but the knowledge gained very valuable. I also 
liked the plan a receiving two lessons at one 
time, and as each lesson contained from two to 
four principal ads to write, the rapidity with 
which I improved somewhat surprised me. 

Your instructions were always concise and 
your personal criticism of work sent in makes 
every doubtful point clear and plain. This feature 
alone is worth double the cost of the course. 

The ideas that | received have been worth a thousand dollars tome. I can now 
prepare our own booklets, catalogues, etc., and prepare advertising newspaper 
copy that brings the commendation of every live business man. 

Very truly yours, EDGAR WARNER. 














Mr. Warner’s testimonial is a mere sample of 
the great benefits conferred by my system of 
personal advertising training. 

If interested, I will mail free my beautiful 
Prospectus, and it will then be plain why I alone 
have the endorsement of the great authorities. 










GEORGE H. POWELL 
1482 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


Good-bye.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


T was Lester Hilton who met. his 
sister Rose at the pier and gos- 
siped with her concerning family 

affairs, while the customs officials scru- 
tinized her boxes and trunks. The fact 
that a ceremony, in which the entire 
family was accustomed to join, should 
be performed by only one member of it 
evidently gave Lady Hawthornden 
some concern, for she found herself 
saying, for the fifth time, after she had 
thanked an inspector who told her that 
her baggage was all properly labeled 
for removal: 

“Are you sure that the others are 
well, Les? Amy isn’t—sick or any- 
thing? Or Ned?” 

Lester laughed down at her from a 
comfortable distance above her own 
slim height—the Hiltons were all tall 
and slender, with a graceful soldierli- 
ness of carriage. 

“All. well, your ladyship,” he in- 
formed her. “But you must remember 
that it is the dawn’s early light by 
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which you are entering our harbor. 
Amy stayed in town yesterday until it 
-was sure that you were not going to 
dock until early this morning. Then 
she went out to Oakdale with Ned.” 

“Dear old Ned!” interrupted Ned’s 
sister appreciatively. 

“Yes. Same Ned. And they’ll both 
wait breakfast until we arrive.” 

“Are the morning trains as bad as 
ever?” 

“Rose, aren’t you ever going to re- 
cover from the effects of early pov- 
erty? What do I know of early morn- 
ing trains? ~ What do you care for 
them? MHasn’t it penetrated your mind 
yet that I’ve got the best machine man- 
ufactured, and the most guaranteed 
chauffeur ?” 

“T forget,” Rose replied, with a gig- 
gle and a pressure of his arm, as they 
walked down the dock. “I always for- 
get. You see, I didn’t stay home long 
enough to share in the general pros- 
perity, and all my remembrances are 
of poor Amy’s trying to make over 
dresses for me out of stuff in grand- 
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mother’s trunks—like girls in a story. 
But our grandmother was a thought- 
less creature, and she had all her clothes 
cut in so many gores and biases that 
they didn’t make over worth a cent.” 

“You’re as hopelessly American as 
ever, aren’t you?” said Lester, tucking 
a robe about her, and looking with 
brotherly pride and affection at the pic- 
ture she made as she settled luxuriously 
back in the car. 

“It seems to be the way Eric likes 
me,” she apologized. 

“Sensible man, your husband, 
coming over after you?” 

“Yes. He'll be able to get away in 
a month. Then we'll have a month of 
it together—and then back. This is 
a nice car, Lester! We're still going 
about Hawthorn Abbey in an antiquat- 
ed surrey. We'll never be able to af- 
ford any modern conveniences. Re- 
pairs and the cottages and the inherit- 
ance tax just beggar us. Sometimes I 
think what an awful pity it was that 
Clarence died; Eric would have been 
sure to get on in mining, wouldn’t he? 
But to have to give it all up, and go 
home to take up the responsibility of 
his ruined acres—it was a shame!” 

“Oh, come now, missy, no pretend- 
ing! You know you like being ‘my 
lady,’ and all the rest of it.” 

“Oh, I’m a true American,” answered 
Rose, by way of admitting the charge. 
“But, really, we are poor as church 
mice. And, if you will recall, my dear 
young inventor, that I was married out 
of a household poorer than even church 
mice, you won’t be amazed at my ask- 
ing you about trains on the S. D. and 
P. instead of about your motors. How 
we have prospered, Lester—we Hil- 
tons, I mean!” she added. 

“We have, thank God!” There was 
something sharp and determined in the 
young man’s voice. Rose looked at 
him with startled curiosity. 

“Why do you say that? I never sus- 
pected you of caring much about mon- 
ey. And I’m sure we were always hap- 
py, even before Ned—dear, old Ned— 
discovered the blessed mine, and you 
made your wonderful signal device. 
Why do you thank God for riches?” 


Is he 


“Because they enable one to pur- 
chase such pleasant little luxuries ; trips 
across the water to see one’s titled sis- 
ter on her children’s ancestral estates, 
motor cars to carry her whizzing out 
to Oakdale when she comes home on a 
visit, lollipops for one’s aristocratic 
nephews—even a little matter of re- 
venge, if one happens to want it!” 

“Revenge, you absurd infant? Have 
you a choice collection of enemies ?” 

“‘No—only one very rare specimen.” 

“Why, Lester!” cried his sister, turn- 
ing to gaze at him with a more serious 
interest than she had yet shown. “I 
honestly believe you're in earnest!” 

The young man beside her returned 
her stare, but she found only mirth in 
the blue eyes that shone out of his 
tanned face. She gave up her scrutiny 
a little doubtfully. 

“Of course, you’re only joking,” she 
remarked. “But it was a nasty sort of 
joke—revenge! I shouldn't care to 
have you down on me, Lester. You’ve 
such a jaw!” 

“T’ll grow a mitigating beard if it’s 
too formidable,’ answered the young 
man. The severe lines of his beardless 
face were softened as he smiled affec- 
tionately upon the pretty young wom- 
an. The brilliancy of his laughing eyes, 
the sense of pleasant alertness that was 
conveyed by his whole presence, the 
kindly line of his lips in smiling—all 
these seemed a guarantee against any 
strength of dark resolution such as his 
tone in regard to revenge had suggest- 
ed. Rose beamed lovingly upon him. 

“You never seem to become rich 
enough to have a new house among 
your luxuries?” she said. 

“You can see Amy living in any 
other house in Oakdale, can’t you?” 
scoffed Lester. 

“Or any of the rest of you, for that 
matter,” agreed Rose. “No other place 
would be home, of course. Does she 
still have her vegetable garden, Les- 
ter? And the line of currant bushes— 
what jelly she used to make! And 
the (4 

“She has them all; and a little hot- 
house to boot. That is the only ex- 
travagance about the ‘estate.” She had 
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that built last fall after she had come 
back from a visit to Hawthorn Ab- 
bey.” 

“She was crazy about the hothouses 
and conservatories,” Rose recalled. 
“Dear, dearest Amy!” Then she sighed. 
“Lester,” she added, “isn’t she ever go- 
ing to marry? Isn’t Amy ever going 
to marry?” 

The hardening of Lester’s mobile 
features, the throbbing of a vein in his 
temple, the lighting of a spark in his 
blue eyes, all answered Rose after some 
fashion before he spoke. When he 
did, it was only to say: 

“There doesn’t seem to be much do- 
ing in that line. I’ve an idea she sent 
Hackett to the rightabout last June at 
commencement.” 

“IT know that she refused Edwin 
Cumscurt,” sighed Lady Hawthornden. 
“And he is such a nice fellow—with 
some money and no devouring old place 
to eat it all up. He’s the younger son 
of a younger son who married an Aus- 
tralian heiress, which was nice for him 
financially. And he’s a member of the 
government this year. He was head 
over heels in love with her. Lester, 
you don’t think that she still cares any- 
thing about that—that beast?” 

She lowered her voice as she spoke. 
A wave of crimson dyed her smooth, 
oval face, as though she blushed at 
what she recalled. Her brother shook 
his head frowningly. 

“No, I’m sure she doesn’t. She meets 
them sometimes—him and his wife— 
and it doesn’t faze her in che least. No, 
it isn’t that. But sometimes I’ve felt 
that that—episode—killed something in 
her; that maybe she can’t ever love 
again ? ” He spoke the last words ques- 
tioningly, as though he sought from his 
sister’s wider acquaintance with the 
emotions some reassurance. 

“That would be too cruel!” cried 
Rose. ‘“Besides—oh, it’s a romantic, 
idiotic supposition, and I wish you 
hadn’t made it. Because”—with a sud- 
den sincerity—“that sometimes seems 
to me the only explanation of her whole 
attitude. And, oh, I don’t want the 
belief strengthened. She certainly isn’t 
in love with him any longer. Yet, 


some of the most attractive and desir- 
able men in England and America have 
failed to make the faintest impression— 
And, Lester, 


of that kind—upon her. 
Rose is twenty-eight !” 

“I know it. It’s just eight years 
since it happened.” 

Something in his voice made her 
look at him sharply, but he was staring 
straight ahead and she could read noth- 
ing from his clear-cut profile. 

They had crossed the river by the 
ferry, too absorbed in their talk of 
Rose to make the customary tourist 
observation about the skyscrapers in 
the lower part of the city; they had 
spun out over the meadows, and 
through a suburb or two, and they 
were now climbing toward the hills. 
Rose began to gaze about her for land- 
marks and for changes. The town 
hall in Orange Corners had burned, 
some one had built a French chateau on 
the top of a treeless hill beyond Clair- 
mount, a factory was blackening the 
air of what used to be Prenney’s 
Woods, a golf course with its club- 
house stood on the site where she had 
been wont to go wild strawberrying fif- 
teen years ago. She was full of rec- 
egnitions and exclamations as the car 
climbed toward Oakdale. 

“What a lot of changes for five 
years!” she cried. “Five. years, Les! 
It doesn’t seem so long, does it? That's 
because you have all been able to come 
to see me every year. But—what on 
earth is that on Mrs. Murphy’s hill, 
where I used to go surreptitiously to 
play with the nice, dirty little Mur- 
phys, whom I regarded as much supe- 
rior to us, because they kept pigs and 
we didn’t? What is it?” 

“As you can see, my dear sister, it 
is a half-timbered house of Elizabeth- 
an style, surrounded by Italian gar- 
dens, tennis courts, garages, stables, 
service courts, and the other parapher- 
nalia of a modern country place.” 

“But the trees—Mrs. Murphy’s 
‘Bald-Head Hill.’” 

“You can, if you have the price, 
have century-old oaks set up before 
your two-month-old place nowadays, by 
modern methods.” 


was 
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“Whose is it?” 

Again there was that swift, indefin- 
able hardening of the keen, young face. 

“That is the Rickerts’ new country 
place,’ he replied. And his sister 
turned wide, frightened eyes upon him. 

“They came here—here—to build, 
after—everything ?” 

“Why not? You take these things 
too seriously, Rose. The mere fact that 
the woman whom Arthur Rickert no- 
toriously jilted ten years ago has Oak- 
dale for her home is no reason why he, 
seeking profitable real-estate invest- 
ment and a popular wealthy neighbor- 
hood, shouldn’t buy and build next door 
to her, if he chose! But he hasn’t cho- 
sen to do quite that. Mrs. Murphy’s 
old place is nearly half a mile east of 
the town, and we are nearly half a 
mile west.” 

“Shameless, cruel!” Rose was mur- 
muring. “The only decent thing I ever 


knew of the elder Rickerts’ doing was 
closing their hideous old place after— 


after Arthur threw Amy over so—and 
leaving the neighborhood. And now— 
Lester, how does she take it? How 
does Amy take it?” 

“T’ve already told you, sis, that she 
never gives a sign. She meets them 
occasionally, and her manner is exactly 
what it is to other acquaintances. As 
for me,” he added, with a half laugh, 
whose meaning was not clear to Lady 
Hawthornden, “I’m getting to be rather 
intimate with him in a business way. 
He’s my broker, or rather his firm is 
my brokerage firm. Crothers and Rick- 
ert!’ He laughed again. 

“Think of your having a broker!” 
his sister scoffed. ‘But I do think 
you might have had family pride 
enough not to employ that wretch. 
However, perhaps it hurts him more to 
have to serve you, to realize that we’re 
prospering—ah, Les, the dear old 
place!” 

Her eyes dwelt tenderly upon the 
group of college buildings, showing 
gray behind the delicate green tracery 
of their spring trees and vines. They 
were grouped on two acres at the west- 
ern edge of the pretty suburban city, 
whose only renown they had been a 


quarter of a century ago, before the 
neighboring hills had blossomed with 
country seats like mushrooms in a pas- 
ture, and a large part of fashionable 
and almost-fashionable New York had 
decided that a “place” for autumn and 
spring and winter week-ends at Oak- 
dale was a desirable appendage. The 
Hiltons belonged to the older days, 
when the scientific school at which their 
father had taught engineering had been 
the town’s glory, and not the lists of 
guests at this place or at that. 

“Pretty nice place,” agreed Lester, as 
they lost it in turning a corner. In 
another minute, it seemed, they had 
swung before the piazza of an old stone 
and frame house, a rambling structure 
of many additions to the original old 
Dutch stone building. And on the pi- 
azza, with a face that was more wel- 
coming than wide-stretched arms would 
have been, stood Amy—Amy, radiant 
with gladness, radiant with love, the 
pale beauty of her face illuminated like 
a crystal globe behind which shines a 
light. Ned, Rose’s twin brother, stood 
in the door behind his sister, as though 
not to diminish Amy’s rapture in the 
meeting by grasping at his share in it. 
But after one long, delighted look into 
Rose’s face, Amy turned and pulled 
him out of his retirement. 

“Oh, children!” she cried, in the old 
words that she had used when she had 
mothered and fathered the orphaned 
brood. “Isn't it too good to be true?” 


CHAPTER II. 

Where Mrs. Murphy’s remunerative 
chicken house had stood in the old days, 
there was now a curved bed of early 
irises, blooming in all their slim, 
straight pomp. Behind them, taller 
shrubs grew until finally a hedge of 
blue spruce shut out the world to the 
west. Before them a curved marble 
basin caught the spray from a fountain 
where laughing Nereids forever blew 
opalescent bubbles, and around the ba- 
sin ran a low marble seat. If Mrs. 
Murphy had been admitted to her once 
familiar precincts, she would have been 
stricken speechless with astonishment. 
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“Miss Hilton, do take pity on a distraught wife; dance with my husband.” 


Water upon that dry hilltop—water for 
a fountain? Green hedges and lilies 
where all had been dry and dusty? 
Terraces falling in a gentle series from 
the. great house toward this green re- 
treat and then on toward a rose gar- 
den, where of old there had been but 
the precipitous fall of one hill? Mrs. 
Murphy had esteemed the situation as 
being advantageous for hens on account 
of the ease with which they could ob- 
tain dust baths. And now behold it— 
cool and green and full of delicious, 
moist odors! Mrs. Murphy had much 
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to learn of the daring of the modern 
landscape architect, who would not hes- 
itate to take the contract for turning 
the Sahara into an English garden, in 
these days of money miracles in the 
horticultural field. 

On the June day when Rose Haw- 
thornden had come home for her first 
visit since her marriage, Barbara Rick- 
ert sat upon the marble seat beSide her 
fountain and made tea—or rather 
served tea—for a tall, broad, blond 
gentleman who paid her compliments 


on her house, on her grounds, on her 
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dogs, one of whom lay, shining and 
dark, upon the long skirt of her pink 
gown, upon her gown, her hair, her 
wit, and her charm. It was the sort of 
talk to which Barbara loved to listen. 
That it was delivered in the exquisite 
English of the educated and traveled 
foreigner, and with the faint accent 
which lends such English an added 
charm, increased her pleasure in it all. 

What Halmer Svenson, of the Swed- 
ish legation, was saying to Mrs. Ar- 
thur Rickert was strictly true. The 
place which she had built—her husband 
was held to be too busy with money- 
market matters to do more than O. K. 
his wife’s tasteful expenditures—the 
grounds which she had laid out, were 
very beautiful; all of her possessions 
were of distinguished excellence. The 
Boston bull at her feet had been a 


prize winner in the last dog show, and 
another woman had been very anxious 
to buy him—a fact which had lent to 
Barbara’s purchase of him a further 


zest of pleasure. She herself was as 
attractive as Captain Svenson told her ; 
small, graceful with the artificial grace 
of the Dresden figurine, fiery with the 
fire of some flame-colored flower. 
Much as she was enjoying the praise 
which Captain Svenson bestowed upon 
her efforts, there was a mocking under- 
current of thought that kept pace with 
the beat of his suave flattery in her 
ears. It was the thought that the ar- 
‘chitectural planner of all this splendor 
and beauty was even now threatening 
her husband with a suit for the collec- 
tion of the large balance of his fee still 
due; that the great oaks and maples 
which surrounded the new house, with 
their air of immemorial intimacy, had 
not yet been paid for—and the: passion 
for moving great trees is one of the 
most expensive in which a moneyed 
gentleman can indulge—that half the 
Pedssishte possessions of the place were 
theirs, the Rickerts’, in name only, the 
bills for them being ‘still unsettled. But 
it was no consuming anxiety to her to 
feel that this was so; rather, she had 
a perverse amusement in it; it was a 
reflection that spiced her enjoyment, 
gave a tang and flavor to what might 


have been merely a sluggish placidity 
of possession. Barbara was a born 
gambler; adventure, danger, risk, were 
the ingredients which she liked strong 
in her dishes. It had been so from 
the time, when, as a girl, she had loved 
to bring her athletic instructor’s heart 
into her mouth by skating where the 
ice was thinnest, or swimming where 
the local traditions pronounced a “suck- 
ing hole” to lie in wait for the daring. 

Of course, no one can indulge a taste 
for high spicing without losing a cer- 
tain nicety of the palate. Captain Sven- 
son himself proved that, by his pres- 
ence in her renowned garden. Captain 
Svenson was the intoxicant of the mo- 
ment, particularly enjoyable because he 
was almost forbidden by Barbara’s hus- 
band, Arthur; particularly enjoyable 
because he himself gave her the deli- 
cious sensation that he might be really 
dangerous. It was a triumph to annex 
such a man, to hold one’s own against 
such a conqueror. Barbara, adept in 
the art of annexation, had never en- 
joyed its practice more than this time. 

“It is the most beautiful place in 
America,” he told her, with an air of 
quiet authority. “One of the most 
beautiful places in the world. You 
have been in the Princess Montesquel- 
lis garden in Florence? This is very 
like it—and the Montesquellis have 
been some ten centuries bringing theirs 
to perfection!” 

“Halsey copied that in part,” admit- 
ted Mrs. Rickert, referring to the 
architect who had evolved all this from 
Mrs. Murphy’s chicken farm. 

A dimple deepened the corner of her 
mouth; she was thinking of Halsey’s 
last letter to Arthur, and of Arthur’s 
very bad temper over it. Stupid Ar- 
thur! If he wouldn’t speculate on a 
losing side so constantly, there would 
be plenty of money for all the neces- 
sities of life. To be sure, he said that 
he speculated in the hope of clearing 
up enough to pay for her extrava- 
gances. Nonsense! He speculated be- 
cause he liked to do it—that was why 
every one did everything. 

“You are smiling?” suggested Cap- 
tain Svenson. 
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She raised her eyes, brimming with 
lights and shadows, with mirth and al- 
lurement, and shook her head. 

“T shall not tell you why,” she told 
him, 

“A thought that makes you even 
more beautiful than you were a moment 
ago is one you should share with a 
friend,” he answered. 

But her gaze left his face and trav- 
eled toward the house. Her husband 
was coming off the first stone-balus- 
traded terrace of the series, and her 
six-year-old daughter was clinging to 
his hand. 

“Ah, here comes Arthur,” observed 
his wife equably, “with Winifred tag- 
ging him, as usual.” 

“American men make such devoted 
fathers,” remarked Captain Svenson, 
not sufficiently interested in his host 
to. look up toward the house. “And 


> 


husbands, too, I dare say?” he added 
inquiringly. 

“Perfect in both relations,” purred 
Barbara, challenging him with a look 


from beneath her long lashes. But by 
that time Arthur was with them. 

“Helio, dearest,” she said amiably 
to him. “You’re out early to-day, 
aren’t you? Tea? Winnie, my dear, 
you’re on my skirt.” 

“So's Prince Charlie,” retorted 
Winifred. “You didn’t make him get 
off.” 

Arthur, greeting Svenson with as 
much cordiality as he was abie to sum- 
mon when he recalled his lecture of 
only that morning to his. wife, had 
thrown himself wearily down upon the 
stone seat, declining tea moodily. He 
was a man of thirty-six or seven, grow- 
ing a little heavy in figure, a little 
bald, a little wrinkled. But he was 
still a handsome man. Not even the 
momentary sullenness of his brow and 
eyes could rob them of distinction. Not 
even the almost permanent line of peev- 
ishness about his mouth prevented its 
being of the true Apollo type. 

“Have you had a hard day, dear?” 
inquired Barbara dutifully. 

“About the usual thing—I saw Hal- 
sey,” he added, after a second. 

“Did you tell him he’d really have 


to do something about that refrigerat- 
ing plant in the cellar?” inquired Bar- 
bara blandly. 

Her husband laughed shortly, as he 
replied: “Strange to say, that slipped 
my mind in the press of other mat- 
ters.” 

Barbara did not like his tone. Why 
didn’t he go to work and make the 
money to pay Halsey and all the cor- 
morant tribe, instead of snarling at her 
in this covert way? She eyed him with 
delicate disdain for a second. 

“By the way,” she said, “did you 
know ' that Lady Hawthornden had 
come home for a visit? Great excite- 
ment in Oakdale! I suppose you'll feel 
it even more than the mob, won’t you, 
Arthur? She was an old flame of 
yours, wasn’t she?” 

“I think that you are’perfectly well 
aware that it was her sister, Amy, and 
not Lady Hawthornden,” he began, in 
level tones of anger, and with a deep 
flush overspreading his face. 

Then he paused, changed his man- 
ner with an effort. After all, when- 
ever he made a public scene of any 
sort with her, she always got the bet- 
ter of him, he told himself dully. Why 
rise to her bait? Why pose before 
this foreign attaché of hers as a bear- 
ish American husband, lacking social 
grace? Hang it, that was what she 
wanted to make him do—the insolent 
little cat! That she should dare to 
twit him with the past! All of which 
thoughts were visible on his face for 
the half second that followed the cessa- 
tion of his speech. When he resumed, 
it was more lightly. 

“After all, tt won’t be any news to 
Svenson that you were cble to make 
a man forget any number of early 
flames,” he said easily. “It’s a way 
she used to have, Svenson—maybe she 
has it still.” 

“I only know that for myself I have 
no past and no future when I am with 
Mrs. Rickert,” declared Svenson ex- 
travagantly. 

Barbara laughed. 

“You made me the keeper of your 
future to the extent of teiling me that 
you were dining to-night at the club 
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with Mr. Hatmeyer, when you came, 
Captain Svenson,” she reminded him. 

He sprang to his feet, soldierly, lithe, 
erect, 

“Thank you for sending me away in 
time to fulfill the engagement,” he said. 
“Au revoir, chére madame! You have 
a place in a thousand, Rickert. Made- 
moiselle, I kiss your hand.” Which he 
did, to Winifred’s open-eyed amaze- 
ment, as she cuddled against her 
father’s shoulder, 

He vanished through a gap in the 
hedge of spruce, and in a minute they 
heard the chug of the motor car which 
had brought him out. Then Arthur 
sent his daughter away, and detained 
his wife, who was languidly preparing 
to follow. 

“You respect my wishes devotedly,” 
he began. 

“My dear Arthur,” replied his wife 
incisively, “if you expect me to deny 
myself the amusement of talking with 
a cultivated and agreeable man of the 


world because you have some jealous 
crochet in your head, you might as well 
know now, as ever, that I won’t have 
it. JI am a free-born American, and 


not a Turkish slave. You do nothing 
whatever to amuse me. The least you 
can do is to let me have a little harm- 
less intercourse with people willing to 
take the trouble which you refuse to 
take.” 

He looked grimly around the place. 

“Your amusements are in the habit 
of costing me too dear when the bills 
come in,” he observed. “I don’t know 
where the devil I am going to raise 
money to stop Halsey’s row,” he added, 
swiftly veering to a particular griev- 
ance. 

“And just to think,” said Barbara 
mockingly, “that if you had married 
your old love, your first love, you 
might have had money for any num- 
ber of agreeable diversions in the build- 
ing line! And we all thought that I 
was the heiress in those days—poor 
Barbara, with her paltry little quar- 
ter million! How much do you sup- 
pose Ned Hilton’s copper mine is 
worth ?” 

“What the devil is the matter with 


you to-day, Barbara?” demanded her 
spouse angrily. ‘Why do you want to 
harp on the Hiltons? What had money 
to do with it—then? Don’t you ever 
feel a flicker of shame over the whole 
business? Gad, I don’t believe you do! 
I don’t believe you do! It’s nothing 
to you that your husband played the 
part of a low-down cad as 

“You see,” she said icily, “I can’t 
regard it in quite that light. Accord- 
ing to my view, a man found me ir- 
resistible—so irresistible that he for- 
got his calf love, and threw over its 
object for my sake. And if you 
hadn't,” she added tauntingly, ‘where 
would you have been now? You know 
that your father would never have 
bought you the partnership with Croth- 
ers if you had persisted in your desire 
to marry Amy Hilton, without a cent 
to bless herself with, and with a horde 
of brothers and sisters to support.” 

“Don’t make the thing more sordid 
and damnable than it was!” he cried 
fiercely. “You know that it was you 
—you yourself—and nothing that my 
father promised or withheld, that made 
me false to her. Mind you, I don't 
blame myself for falling in love with 
you. You were a pretty desirable 
proposition in those days. And, you 
know——— Oh, well, what’s the good 
of talking? I did it, and T did it in 
the lowest possible way. But it’s done 
and over with. She doesn’t give a 
hang any longer. And you and I are 
heels over head in debt. But there's 
no good in our quarreling.” 

“You'll admit that I never quarrel. 
I sometimes defend myself from at- 
tack. That is all.” 

“You goad me into attack. That was 
always your long suit, goading a man 
in one way or another. Look here, 
Bab, I don’t think that new governess 
of Winnie’s is worth her salt. The 
little thing looks awfully neglected.” 

“Let me see,” said Barbara demure- 
ly, counting on the taper tips of her 
fingers. “One: I am an extravagant 
wife, and the bills are coming in. Two: 
Having a husband who never opens 
his lips in my presence, except to find 
fault, I talk with another man now 











and then. Three: Long ago, I tempted 
an upright gentleman and honest lover 
to act faithlessly toward his adored 
one. Four: My child looks neglected. 
My dear Arthur, I have my list of 
little shortcomings by heart for the day. 
When you have new ones to add—say, 


to-morrow morning—I shall be, as 
usual, at your service. But perhaps 
you will excuse me now? The Mal- 


colms and Dinwiddies are dining here 
to-night, you remember?” 

She floated off, up 
charming, graceful, maddening. He 
looked moodily after her. He had 
never been a strong man, morally, and 
in that easily susceptible youth of his 
she had played havoc with whatever 
small share of principle and honor his 
selfish bringing-up had left him. He 
had been engaged to Amy Hilton when 
she was a slip of a thing, brave and 
lovely, of eighteen. -He had come home 
from his three years of leisurely sur- 
veying the nations of the world after 
his college days had closed. He had 
found the Hilton family piquant, un- 
usual. Orphans, with the young Amy 
at their head, they had lived so gayly, 
so gallantly, so happily, in the ram- 
bling old house Professor Hilton had 
left them among their scanty inherit- 
ances. It had been delightful to go 
there, where there was no formality, 
no chaperonage, even though the con- 
versation and the merrymaking were 
more decorous, more innocent, than in 
circles where the chaperons were le- 
gion. It had been delightful to play at 
being Amy’s stalwart friend, and then 
her lover. 

Of course it hadn’t been so delightful 
when he found that his father would 
not further his matrimonial intentions 
by buying him the partnership in the 
brokerage firm which had been prom- 
ised him on his return from Europe. 
To be a persecuted hero for the sake 
of an unmercenary love was all very 
well—for a while. But Amy had not 


the terraces, 


made much of it, and it had _ palled. 
And then, his sister Martha had come 
home from Chicago, where she had 
married “well,” and had brought Bar- 
bara with 


her. Of course, he had 
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known why Barbara was brought; to 
show him that he was a fool, to show 
him that he was capable of having an 
emotion or two unconnected with his 
shabby Amy, to show him how pleas- 
ant life would be if he were only sensi- 
ble! To do him such scant justice 
as may be done, it was not Barbara’s 
money, not his parents’ unconcealed 
bribery, that had made him false to 
Amy, but Barbara herself—provoca- 
tive, teasing, beautiful. And in those 
days he had been something of a fasci- 
nator himself. 

Well, he had been false to Amy. He 
had made love to Barbara, he had felt 
hotly that only in possessing her love 
would he find satisfaction. And she 
had bewitched him into doing the most 
dastardly thing in the world; she had 
made him elope with her, and they 
were married while his ring still shone 
on Amy’s finger. In after years he 
could never understand how the imp- 
ish creature had won him to such a 
shameiess course. She had demanded 
it as a test, she had insisted upon it 
as the only course which would not 
subject her to too long a strain of 
criticism; but how had her arguments 
prevailed? Oh, by means of her rose- 
leaf cheeks, her perfumed hair, her 
hands, by all the familiar armament 
that had grown to seem to him so 
commonplace when he had seen it lev- 
eled at other men. 

It had been a two weeks’ scandal, his 
marriage. He and Barbara had eloped, 
and had been married in New York, 
taking the steamer the next day for 
Europe. He had never been able to 
satisfy his devouring curiosity as to 
how Amy Hilton had received his let- 
ter—the graceless note of Barbara’s 
dictation. When he had come back, 
when he and his wife had gone through 
the farce of asking forgiveness from 
the parents by whose connivance the 
affair had been arranged, and had re- 
ceived the mock pardon—a pardon il- 
luminated for him by the purchase of 
the promised partnership—when all 
this had been done, he had found one 
day at his father’s house a packet of 
the letters he had written to Amy, the 
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The canoes passed, and hands were waved and greetings called. 


trifling gifts he had made her. There 
had been no line with them, no re- 
quest for the notes she had written him 
—little outpourings of a sweet and 
eager young nature—no reproach, no 
recrimination., 

His parents, and especially his sister 
Martha, had insisted that Amy was re- 
lieved, rather than mortally wounded, 
by the escape from the impossible en- 
gagement. Some of the friends whom 
he had tried to sound on the subject 
had snubbed him; all of them had dis- 
played a slight intolerance of him for 
some time. Of course they had re- 
covered from it; of course, men of the 


world didn’t go on hypocritically con- 
demning a successful man because of a 
trifling matter of unfaithfulness in an 
imprudent engagement. If he had never 
again had an intimate, comradely rela- 
tion with any man, as he had had one 
or two during his college days, he had 
ascribed the lack to the inevitable pro- 
cess of age. But easily as he con- 
vinced himself that his lapse: from the 
standard of conduct set up for civilized 
man had cost him nothing with the 
world, he never lost his morbid desire 
to know how Amy herself really had 
“taken it.” 

He had not seen her again for three 














or four years; the elder Rickerts had 
moved from Oakdale shortly after his 
marriage. Then, one day, when he 
was in the old town for almost the first 
time after his honeymoon, on an er- 
rand of extrication for his wife’s young 
brother, who was in difficulties with the 
school authorities, he had seen Amy 
advancing toward him along one of the 
college walks. It was a wine-clear Oc- 
tober day, and the red woodbine that 
wreathed the gray stone buildings had 
made a vivid background for her. His 
heart had almost stopped beating as his 
old love had undulated along the curv- 
ing path, walking with the grace and 
lightness and pride that were a Hilton 
inheritance. What would she do? 
Would she cut him? Woukd = she 
sneer? Would she faint? Would the 
old wound leap to her eyes? Ought 
he to turn and flee, to make a detour? 

And while his thoughts scurried, 
panic-stricken, back and forth, she was 
coming on. He never forgot the mo- 
ment she saw him, bringing her wide, 
beautiful gaze back from the hills along 
the horizon, and meeting his miserable 
face. It had all been over in a second. 
Her look had deepened a trifle, con- 
centrated itself upon him. Her calm 
eyes had met his wretched, skulking, 
appealing ones. He had stood stone- 
still for a second, but her steps had 
not faltered, their time had _ not 
changed the fraction of a pace. Grave- 
ly, she had inclined her head in a salu- 
tation that held no hint of feeling, no 
remembrance, no rancor, no shame, no 
pleading, and had passed him. 

Some insanity had made him take 
Barbara into his confidence as to the 
meeting—the burning desire to talk and 
the burning, shamed sense that only 
with the companion of his infamy could 
he discourée upon its effects. Barbara 
had gone off into peals of laughter, 
and the conversation had ended as so 
many of their conversations had a way 
of ending, after the first blaze of their 
selfish passion had died down. But, 
had he only known it, Barbara dated 
her determination to have a show place 
at Oakdale from that day. Some devil 
of perversity that ruled her in her re- 
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lations with the husband she had won 
by such base means dictated her deci- 
sion; and as the elder Rickert held a 
mortgage on Mrs. Murphy’s farm, and 
the tide of fashion, or of as near-fash- 
ion as the younger Mrs. Rickert hoped 
at that time to compass, had set to- 
ward the north Jersey hills, she had 
found the accomplishment of her desire 
easy. 

The innocent diversion she had prom- 
ised herself in the sight of her hus- 
band’s discomfort and Amy’s suffering 
would, of course, be marred by the 
prominence and prosperity that had be- 
gun to brighten the Hilton fortunes 
shortly afterward. Ned Hilton, going 
West from the engineering department 
of the school two years after Arthur 
Rickert’s marriage, had taken a gam- 
bler’s chance on an abandoned silver 
mine, and had struck a rich yield of 
copper. Besides, he had made ac- 
quaintance with Eric Fraser, a young 
Briton, who was trying to secure a 
competence through his profession of 
engineer. He was the younger son 
of an impoverished noble family, and 
had no thought of, and no desire for, 
succession, his elder brother being en- 
gaged to marry a girl of fortune, and 
to carry on the family line, as elder 
brothers should. Eric had, therefore, 
cheerfully permitted himself, on a visit 
East, the luxury of falling in love with 
Rose Hilton, had married her without 
serious family obstruction, and gone 
cheerfully back to Nevada. But Clar- 
ence, his elder brother, had died three 
weeks before the day set for his wed- 
ding. That the sister of Arthur’s old 
flame should become an English lady 
of title, casting the glamour of aris- 
tocratic position over the inhabitants 
of the rambling, shabby, old house, had 
been no part of Barbara’s. plan. 
Neither had she been able to foresee 
that Ned’s colossal luck would be fol- 
lowed by young Lester’s patenting of 
a signal device for railroads, and that 
Ned’s fortune would be useful in plac- 
ing the device upon the market until it 
was able to take its place there on 
its own strength, securing Lester 
against all the inventor’s customary 
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trials. But she was one who accepted 
things as she found them, and she 
hoped that, in some way not yet made 
plain to her, she would derive an imp- 
ish satisfaction from her residence in 
Oakdale. 

To-night, however, as she dressed 
for dinner, she was not thinking much 
of her plans for the embarrassment 
of her husband and his former fiancée, 
or of his financial entanglements, his 
emotional complications, or of anything 
connected with him. Her eyes were 
sparkling with pleasant reflections, her 
lips curved with gayety, her soft cheeks 
were brilliant with blood that leaped in 
happy anticipations. She was well em- 
barked upon her favorite amusement, 
one that outranked even husband bait- 
ing in her estimation—flirtation. In 
Halmer Svenson she had a playmate 
worthy her best skill, and she modestly 
told herself that her skill had greatly 
increased since the season she had gam- 
bled for Arthur, and had won him. She 
also told herself that her taste had im- 
proved, mistaking her weariness of her 
husband for a more discriminating 
standard in men. 

Suddenly, she laughed aloud. Her 
maid ventured to inquire the cause of 
madame’s mirth, but madame did not 
reveal it. It had merely occurred to 
her that, as a joke and an example 
of feminine magnanimity, she might 
divorce Arthur, marry the Swede, and 
turn her ex-husband and her child over 
to Amy for healing and repair. 

“Her brothers would give her 
enough money to set Arthur on his 
feet again,” she told herself, “and the 
divinely forgiving rdle would suit her 
down to the ground. She’s getting on, 
and she was never much of a beauty, 
to my mind.” And she looked at her- 
self, with a close scrutiny that finally 
melted into frank pleasure. “Oh, Bar- 
bara, Barbara, the world is a most en- 
tertaining place!” she finished her re- 
flections. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Amy says she isn’t going,” said 
Rose to her brother, Lester, as he ran 
up the path from the road before the 


house late in the afternoon of an ex- 
quisite May day. Lester paused ab- 
ruptly. 

“Why not?” he demanded, in a low 
voice. 

“You needn’t whisper; she’s off in 
the woods somewhere, and she’ll come 
home by and by, with her hands full 
of white violets and anemones, and her 
eyes full of lovely lights. I wonder 
what it is that Amy finds in the woods 
to make her face so shining sweet?” 

“Why isn’t she coming to the club 
to-night?” Lester called his sister back 
from the vague realms of psychology. 

“Well, if you ask me,” replied Rose, 
coming to earth herself, “I think that 
she doesn’t want to meet the Rickerts. 
All that stuff you told me about her 
not minding was nonsense, Les, and 
exactly like a man. Unless she fainted 
or wept, you wouldn’t know that she 
was moved; and Amy’s not likely to 
make scenes. But I think that she has 
never met them without misery.” 

“Has she said so?” 

“Have you lived twenty-six years 
with Amy to ask me such a question? 
‘Said’ so! Lester, you may be a won- 
der in invention, but you’ve got about 
as much intuition, and about as much 
knowledge of the feminine heart as 
—Don Carlos, here!’”’ And she patted 
the head of the big, sorrowful-eyed 
St. Bernard, who had come up beside 
her. “Of course, she has said noth- 
ing, but I’ve been out of the kinder- 
garten class for some time. If you 
want to know exactly what I think, I 
think she has heard the rumors which 
seem to be rife over Oakdale about 
the unhappiness of his married life— 
the beast’s, I mean—and Oh, you 
know your sister Amy! You know all 
her tenderness, her motherliness. And 
she was in love with him—with a girl’s 
love, Lester, and that is very spontane- 
ous and eager and warm. My poor 
Amy!” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” began 
the indignant young man, “that she is 
in love with him now? If you do, I'll 
disown you both.” 

“No, silly-billiken! But she may pity 
him, and she may remember; and so 
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she doesn’t want to see them, when 
she can avoid it. Of course, when 
she can’t avoid it, she knows how to 
act like—father’s daughter,” ended 
Lady Hawthornden, with the air of 
one in whose veins flows “all the blood 
of all the Howards.” 

“Well, she’s got to see them to- 
night,” stated Lester decidedly. “That 
little cat of a woman shan’t think that 
she’s going to keep Amy in retirement 
because she has built a palace here, 
from which to flaunt herself. If you 
don’t make her come, I shall, that’s all; 
and you can probably do it more tact- 
fully.” 

“If you dare to bother Amy 

“T shall, if you haven’t diplomacy 
enough to bring the affair off without 
my butting in. So you’re warned. 
Why, everybody would know why she 
stayed at home. The other meetings 
with the Rickerts have been chance 
ones; but with him the president of 
the new club and me the treasurer, and 
the whole thing opening to-night in a 


” 


blaze of glory, of course the Rickerts 
are going to be there, and of course I 


am going to be there. If she doesn’t 
come, there'll be but one interpreta- 
tion, and that one I’m not going to 
have.” 

They went into the wide hall, that 
divided the old house in two. 

“TI love this place,” sighed Rose 
peacefully. “It’s almost the only house 
in Oakdale that isn’t bristling with 
newness and correctness. You don’t 
know how many American houses, Les, 
give me the feeling that their owners 
never had any furniture worth keeping 
until the year before last; never had 
any association with their old things 
which was worth preserving. But here 
you feel that people have dwelt in self- 
respecting style for years.” 

“Spoken like the mother of nobles!” 
scoffed Lester. 

“Bosh!” cried Rose, with inelegant 
anger. “As if the Hiltons weren’t as 
good as the Frasers, any day in the 
week !” 

There was a back piazza built against 
one corner of the house, with a hap- 
hazard ell running off from it. <A 


glass door led from the front hall to 
this, and the brother and sister saw 
Amy through it at that moment. It 
was as Rose had said it would be; her 
hands were full of damp, pure, sweet 
spring things, her eyes full of tran- 
quil happiness. But behind her there 
loomed another figure. 

“By Jakes!’ commented Lester, 
dropping into a childhood expletive 
once fondly supposed to be a happy 
combination of explosive force with en- 
tire moral innocuousness. “If it isn’t 
Tommy Hackett! He hasn’t been here 
since last commencement time!” 

Tommy Hackett, whatever 
length of his absence from the Hil- 
tons’, was perfectly at ease now. He 
followed Amy in with an unembar- 
rassed, cheerful air—a_ well-built man 
of thirty-five or six, with nothing of 
the scholar’s pallor or abstraction about 
him, though he was a mathematician. 
His brown hair was thick and grizzled; 
his brown complexion almost melted 
into it; his close-clipped brown beard 
began to show a sprinkling of gray. 
His eyes, though, were abundantly 
youthful, with something of the light 
of delighted anticipation which belongs 
to early life. 

“T met Mr. Hackett on Barber’s Hill, 
coming back from the woods,” ex- 
plained Amy, “and brought him in to 
see you, Rose.” 

“I’ve been in Chicago,” explained 
Mr. Hackett, “or I should have heard 
that you were home, earlier, and been 
over to greet you.” 

“You're going to the club to-night, 
of course, Hackett?” This from Les- 
ter. 

TANKES; 
Martins. 
isn’t it? 


the 


I’m dining there with the 
It’s to be a gala occasion, 
I dare say Oakdale can sup- 
port an institution of that sort, now 
that the great have come among us, 
but I confess I liked the little old field 
club from which this splendid organi- 
zation was evolved. The idle rich, to 
quote my economist friend Henderson, 
touch nothing that they don’t spoil for 
the rest of the world.” 

“You talk like a newspaper-made 
socialist!” scoffed Lester, 
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Hackett laughed. Then he turned 
to Amy. “You're going, of course?” 

She shot a glance of embarrassed 
appeal toward her brother. 

“I thought,” she faltered, “that I— 
really, you know, I hate big, noisy even- 
ings. I haven’t danced for two or 
three years.” 

“Of course, she’s coming,’ 
ed the tyrannical Lester. 

“She has to sacrifice herself to that 
extent for my sake,” chimed in Rose 
blithely.. “I shall be making the most 
awful breaks in recognizing people 
without her to help me. You know,” 
with a charming air of helplessness, 
“I’ve grown terribly nearsighted, and 
I’m much too vain to wear glasses, but 
none of my old acquaintances would 
ascribe my dullness in recalling them 
to the true cause.” 

Amy and Lester both stared in some 
astonishment at hearing of Rose’s op- 
tical disability. 

“Oh, you’d have to come, even if 
Lady Hawthornden weren’t likely to 
be regarded as a base, set-up, snobbish 
soul without your aid.” Thus Mr. 
Hackett, turning toward Amy. “I 
don’t suppose we natives—the colle- 
gians are all ‘natives,’ no matter where 
they were born—will ever have such 
another chance to see the newcomers 
in mass. Though what they want with 
a club like this, when all their houses 
are run like clubs, I don’t know.” 

“Oh, their ways are all past finding 
out,” said Lester. “However, as an 
officer of the club, I think you are go- 
ing to find it an improvement on the 
little old field club of your fond recol- 
lection. Remember how the _ locker 
doors always warped after a rain so 
that you couldn’t open them? Remem- 
ber the awful food that steward be- 
fore the last used to insult our pal- 
ates with? The ‘idle rich’ have their 
uses, Hackett.” 

“Oh, you successful inventors are so 
closely allied to them that, of course, 
you see them through rosy glasses. 
The only- perfectly sane, clear, unpre- 
judiced observers in the world are col- 
lege professors, on a salary of—well, I 
won’t mention the pitiable sum. But 


, 


interrupt- 


I'll see you all to-night?” His eyes 
sought Amy’s rather than the others’. 

“Indeed, yes,” replied Rose, and the 
gentle, elder sister knew that there was 
no escape from the hated ordeal for 
her. 

She dressed for the affair with care. 
Her hands were cold and tremulous. 
The chambermaid, who was the only 
personal attendant Amy permitted her- 
self, even in her enlarged fortunes, 
noted the indecision of her manner on 
the subject of gowns, the alternations 
of pallor and high color on her cheeks, 
the restlessness and nervousness of her 
bearing. All Oakdale knew Amy’s 
poor romance, of course, and her serv- 
ants had it, or a version of it, by heart. 
Gloriana was very anxious that her 
lovely lady should acquit herself with 
high credit, and she offered to pro- 
cure her a little rouge as a means to 
that desired end. With that sugges- 
tion, Amy shook herself together; if 
she was beginning to wear her heart 
on her sleeve, for the edification of her 
handmaids, it was high time that she 
took herself to task. So she piled her 
hair upon her head until it was like 
the crown of a young queen—she kept 
the look of unquenchable youth which 
unworldly people sometimes manage to 
retain into late life—and she held her 
slender neck proudly. After all, was 
she not her dear father’s daughter, 
the sister of a woman famous for 
charm, of men famous for ability ? And 
of her gowns, she chose one that was 
of clinging, gold-colored stuff, intensi- 
fied, after the clever French manner, 
by a dash of inky black among the 
laces at the décolletage. In figure, car- 
riage, and dignity, she was a woman 
—a superb woman, as Rose and the 
boys told one another when she had 
joined them; but her face was uncon- 
querably young, appealing, eager, even 
in its studied repose. 

The Hilton party had not been of 
those who had driven the steward of 
the new club to distraction by enter- 
taining a large party at dinner in the 
room which was later to be used for the 
supper after the dance. They had 
dined at home, and it was ten o’clock, 
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and the reception had begun when they 
motored out. 

sarbara Rickert had kept her place 
in the reception line longer than any 
one had expected her to, and much 
longer than Halmer Svenson thought 
necessary, because she wanted to be 
present to welcome Amy. Barbara did 
not study her own mental processes 
overmuch, and could not have told why 
she longed for the meeting, what per- 
verse pleasure she hoped to obtain from 
it. But she knew that what she wanted 
was something even more alluring to 
her imagination than the next step of 
her daring flirtation with the Swedish 


Blew meow nw 
. ass 


/ 


“It’s everything, then!” he cried drunkenly. 


attaché. She had dressed for the en- 
counter in the most ravishing frock 
her admirably stocked wardrobe af- 
forded; she was a shimmering water 
witch, in green and silver. There was 
not another costume in the room which 
“touched” hers for character and ef- 
fectiveness; there was not another fig- 
ure which commanded such instant at- 
tention, despite her petiteness. 

And yet, when Amy and Rose float- 
ed up to the receiving party and made 
the appropriate exclamations of delight 
over the new club building, and of 
pleased anticipation for the evening, she 
did not have the thrill for which she 
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had waited. She had half confided to 
Captain Svenson that she was to meas- 
ure strength that night with her hus- 
band’s former fiancée. “Whom, to tell 
the truth, he had very much better 
have married than me,” she had re- 
marked provocatively ; and he was half 
impatiently, half expectantly, awaiting 
the encounter. But the leap of admira- 
tion in his eyes had been for Rose, and 
it was with her that he claimed a brief, 
casual London acquaintance. And as 
for Amy, she walked with such simple 
pride, such gentle nobility, she was so 
undeniably graceful, even if she hac 
not the strict, vivid beauty of face that 
was Barbara’s, and her countenance 
shone with such inner loveliness, that 
the situation was not quite what the 
wife of Arthur Rickert had hoped it 
would be. 

“We had expected that you would 
receive with us to-night, Miss Hilton,” 
she purred. “Being the head of your 
brother’s house, we thought, perhaps, 
you would not mind foregoing your 
girl’s rights, and play at being grown 
up.” 

But even as she uttered the words, 
she knew that they had failed of her 
intention, either in stabbing Amy with 
the reminder of her years, her spin- 
sterhood, her foregone chance of mar- 
riage, or of impressing the hearers with 
her wicked cleverness. Amy laughed 
full-heartedly. 

“Dear me!” she cried, “I was not 
claiming a girl’s privileges, Mrs. Rick- 
ert—I chaperon no end of college fes- 
tivities ; but, while my sister is with us 
for a little visit, I am staying at home 
a great deal. That is all.” 

“You shouldn’t keep Lady Haw- 
thornden shut up,” protested Barbara 
rather witlessly. “I am sure she looks 
like a girl who loves gayety.” And 
her eyes shot a rather malignant spark 
at Rose, renewing acquaintance with 
Captain Svenson, 

“She is,” smiled Amy. “But she 
came over partly to escape the London 
season.” Her eyes betrayed a humor- 
ous sense of comparison between Lon- 
don and Oakdale in the matter of gay- 


ety. 


“Ah, to be sure,” drawled Barbara. 
Then, spitefully: “I wonder where Ar- 
thur is? He’s so anxious to see you 
again for a real renewal of your ac- 
quaintance, Miss Hilton? We've had 
only such brief snatches of Oakdale 
until our shack was built that he has 
had no real chance to——” 

Amy’s level eyes looked steadily 
upon her. 

“I hear you have a wonderful place,” 
she said evenly, ignoring the reference 
to Arthur. “I have not happened to 
be on Cobblestone Road lately, and I 
have not seen it myself since it was 
finished. Ah! Pardon me, I see Miss 
Dwyer.” 

And she effected her escape toward 
the old autocrat of Oakdale, who, aqui- 
line, withered, even gnarled, walked 
through the rooms on her gold-headed 
cane, and shot fear into all hearts as 
she approached. Miss Dwyer was the 
woman whose ancestors had owned all 
of Oakdale, and not a little of New 
York. She was horribly rich, abom- 
inably shrewd, and outspoken to a de- 
gree which made her a social pest. It 
was toward her that Amy moved, as 
toward a dear friend. But before she 
was obliged to encounter the antique 
enfant terrible of the community, in 
lavender and pearl color and priceless 
point lace, Thomas Hackett intervened. 

“Oh!” she gasped, half laughing. 
“Do take me over the place, will you? 
I don’t see either of the boys.” 

“IT can show you the club as well as 
they can. Come on—Miss Dwyer is 
bearing down on us!” 

But they did not quite escape her. 

“Where are you running off to?” 
she demanded harshly—she had a vil- 
lainous voice that made even her few 
innocuous observations sound malig- 
nant. “I want to speak to Amy, 
Thomas Hackett. Don’t hurry her 
away in that fashion.” 

“How do you do, Miss Dwyer ?” said 
Amy, dutifully pausing at the elder 
woman’s side. 

“I am quite as well as usual, and 
much you care how I am! But I want 
to tell you that I’m glad to see yon out 
in society. I’ve never approved of 
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your making a recluse of yourself; and 
I've always told you so. But now, you'll 
have to go out; your sister Rose isn’t 
going to be immured during her visit. 
She isn’t that kind. She’d better stop 
talking to that man, Svenson, though, 
unless she wishes to increase 

“There comes your old friend, the 
dean, Miss Dwyer,” interrupted 
Thomas Hackett. And while Miss 
Dwyer’s pearl-handled lorgnon was di- 
rected toward the door through which 
her arch-enemy in Oakdale was enter- 
ing the room, he drew Amy out of her 
neighborhood. 

“Oh, that professorial person has 
taken Amy away, has he?” quoth the 
old lady, putting her lorgnon back 
among her laces, and frowning near- 
sightedly after the escaping pair. “Too 
bad! I wanted to warn her that her 
brother Lester is speculating; he’s a 
foolish child, and she should stop it; 
lock him up in the nursery, and give 
him bread-and-butter suppers until he 
promises to behave himself. Jonas, 
my man of business, told me all about 
it; Lester’s speculation, I mean. Amy 
ought to know. And I wanted to tell 
her to beware of Arthur Rickert to- 
night; he drank too much champagne 
at dinner; and, if that hadn’t been 
enough, that viperish, little wife of his 
was doing her best all the time to 
provdke him into some sort of an out- 
break. The lightning’s very bad here. 
Well, upon my word!” She ended in- 
dignantly. For she had cleared a little 
space about the spot where she stood, 
and her final words were addressed to 
the backs of the last of her circle to 
escape. “How people hate the truth!” 
she finished. 

Meantime, Amy and her escort had 
made a circuit of the rooms. In the 
cardroom, they had discovered her 
brother Lester one of a set at bridge, 
in which Arthur Rickert was also play- 
ing. The combination brought a look 
of hurt surprise into Amy’s eyes. Les- 
ter had never told her of his employ- 
ment of Rickert as broker, and, in- 
deed, she did not know that the boy 
—so she always thought of the younger 
of her brothers—was investing, or 

A 


speculating, to a degree to make a 
broker a necessity. She was hurt by 
the sight of the two men, in easy, smil- 
ing intercourse. Her eyes rested on 
Arthur only a second; he was still a 
handsome man, in figure and coloring, 
in contour of features, the statuesque 
fellow whose appearance had been so 
keen a delight to her proud and loving 
girl’s hearg§ a decade ago. Nearer. ob- 
servation would show lines of peevish- 
ness, lines of self-indulgence, the coars- 
ening of complexion and expression, 
which belong to a decade of pleasure 
seeking, with all its futilities and dis- 
satisfactions. But for a second, and 
at a distance, he was the same com- 
pelling, almost godlike creature she had 
once looked upon so fondly. 

On Lester, slender, clean-cut, pur- 
poseful for all the youth and untouched 
gayety of his features, she looked long- 
er and with almost a reproachful light 
in her gray eyes. Lester, the baby of 
the family when her mother had died, 
had been her particular pride and pet 
during the hard years of her girlhood, 
when, ignorant, young, and untrained, 
she had tried to make a home for her 
father and brothers. Lester, four years 
her junior, only eleven when his father 
died, and only seven when his mother 
had died, had been more dependent 
upon her than the twins, Rose and Ned, 
two years his seniors. He had not 
been ashamed to let her see his tears 
over bruises or cuts, his fears of the 
dark and the lonesome stairs to his 
room; she had helped him through so 
many little childish troubles for which 
the older brother and sister scorned to 
require help. He had been used to 
cuddle down in her arms at dusk, after 
their mother had first left them, and 
to beg her for a song—not that Amy 
could sing, but that she had come to 
take his mother’s place to the little 
lad. 

And when those earliest relations of 
dependence and protection were passed, 
still the intimacy had continued. Mu- 
tually devoted as the entire Hilton fam- 
ily was, the twins paired off together, 
and Amy and Lester, with a little extra 
fondness. When the ugly wound had 
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been dealt Amy at Arthur Rickert’s 
hand, it was Lester, and only Lester, 
to whom she opened her heart at all. 
The two others had been out the after- 
noon when the postman’s blithe whistle 
at the gate before the rambling old 
house had been the signal for Amy 
to come and receive it. Lester had 
been at home, perfecting an inven- 
tion in his room in the “attic, to 
which he had been banished on account 
of the noises and odors that usually 
proceeded from his workshop, into 
which his bedroom was always convert- 
ed. He had heard the whistle, and had 
come downstairs to see if the manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances to 
whom he had recently written for a 
circular, had sent it. And he had seen 
Amy, who had frankly and eagerly run 
to the gate, in the hope of finding a let- 
ter from the recreant Arthur, walking 
up the path, tearing open an envelope. 
She had paused, midway, to read the 
sheet which she drew out of the case. 
And she had stood quite still, mo- 
tionless, speechless, with it held before 
her, making no reply to his: “Anything 
for me, sis?” turning no page, stricken 
into immobility. He had been fright- 
ened into silence, and had stood a few 
feet from her, waiting some sign to tell 
him the nature of the disaster which 
he knew had fallen. Suddenly, she had 
raised her eyes toward the world, had 
looked about her, frightened, unbeliev- 
ing, as though she did not know the 
familiar place, the familiar landscape, 
as though she had been suddenly trans- 
ported to some new, strange world, 
in which she found herself alone and 
helpless. She had put her finger tips 
quickly to her lips, as though to re- 
press a cry of horror at the unknown 
terrors which surrounded her. And 
then she had felt the boy’s arms around 
her, had seen his eyes reflecting the 
fright in her own, had heard his voice 
crying: “Amy, Amy, what is it?” 
She was not alone in the new and 
terrible universe! She was not alone! 
She had clung to him with a sense of 
desperate relief. And she had passed 
him the letter to read, for she could 
not speak, though her breath came in 


little, gasping sobs of relief because 
she was not alone, not alone, in that 
desolation, that barren, dead world into 
which Arthur Rickert’s letter had 
plunged her. 

When the boy had read the brief 
missive, it had fluttered to the ground 
between them, and he had folded her 
close in his arms, laying his cheek to 
hers. 

“Tl kill him, I'll kill him!” he had 
kept repeating, and she had _ only 
breathed in the long-drawn, panting 
breaths of exhaustion. 

But by and by she had recovered 
herself, and had bade him not to speak 
as he was speaking;. she had forced 
her will, her reason, her self-control 
to return to her, that she might calm 
him, might teach him nobleness. And 
when she had hushed his impotent, 
childish threats, she had known the 
salvation of a gush of tears upon his 
breast. He, holding her to him, sooth- 
ing her with awkward motions of his 
hands, had looked out at the world 
across her bowed head and had reg- 
istered his silent oath that the man 
who had wrought her this misery 
should suffer for it; but he had threat- 
ened no more in words, and had prom- 
ised her, without her asking it, that he 
would tell the others nothing except 
what she chose to tell them. , 

And that little lad, who that day ten 
years before had been initiated into 
the world of torture and of wrong, 
and of protection and tenderness—the 
world of men and women, instead of 
the child’s world in which he had dwelt 
before—that little, ardent, loving boy 
was the man who was smiling across 
a card table at Arthur Rickert to-night ! 
Amy paled a little as she turned to 
Thomas Hackett. 

“The decorations are lovely,” she 
said; “and, as they have been claim- 
ing, very appropriate. But I want to 
see the squash courts.” 

And Thomas Hackett had taken her 
out of the clubhouse, and through the 
grounds, whose electric lights were 
masquerading as simple Japanese lan- 
terns, toward the squash courts. 

It was not until the dancing had 
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begun in the big hall that the inevitable 
encounter with Arthur befell her. She 
was standing near the stairway, with a 
little group of friends and courtiers 
about her, watching Rose’s lissome fig- 
ure floating through a waltz with a 
junior from the college, who was raised 
to the n-th power of delight by her 
condescension and charm. Suddenly, 
there appeared from around the bend 
of the stairs a group, composed of the 
two Rickerts and Captain Svenson. 
Arthur had obviously been drinking 
more than was good for him. 

“This is my dance, not Svenson’s,” 
he asserted, with a laugh that verged 
on the maudlin, putting his hand on 
his wife’s arm, as though to whirl her 


She withdrew, with a very palpable 
gesture of aversion, and Arthur’s eyes 
looked upon her malevolently. Sven- 
son made some diversion, or tried to 
do so, but Arthur was breaking into 
an angry speech when Barbara hap- 
pened to catch sight of Amy. She 


pushed forward, with a little evil smile. 


“Here is Miss Hilton, Arthur. Per- 
haps she will dance with you, since she 
seems to be disengaged for this. Miss 
Hilton, do take pity on a distraught 
wife; dance with my husband, who will 
not learn the first rule of civilized so- 
ciety, which is that husbands and wives 
go into company in order to avoid 
each other.” 

The flush had faded from Arthur’s 
cheek at the first intimation that Amy 
stood near him. He looked at her 
dumbly for a second. She, too, grew 
white, as her eyes encountered his mis- 
erable, suddenly sobered ones. 

“There'll be battle, murder, and sud- 
den death if Miss Hilton does anything 
of the kind, Mrs. Rickert,’’ announced 
Thomas Hackett lightly. “She’s dan- 
cing this with me, and we only stopped 
for a moment’s breathing—I’m an old 
fellow for these terpsichorean delights. 
Have we rested long enough?” 

He turned to Amy, put his hand upon 
her arm, and whirled her away. He 
had not waltzed in thirteen years, and 
she had not known that he danced at 
all. But somehow their feet found the 


beat of the music, and they whirled 
around with as much an appearance of 
enjoyment as the rest of the room. 

“Thank you,” said Amy, when they 
had come to a pause with the sudden 
ceasing of the music. 

“The thanks are all mine. I had 

forgotten what a pleasure waltzing 
was.” 
“Oh, you don’t need to pretend to 
misunderstand,” cried Amy, with un- 
wonted passion. “Thank you for sav- 
ing me from that hateful, humiliating 
scene,” 

“Don’t, my dear, don’t,” answered 
Thomas Hackett, who had told him- 
self only that afternoon that it was 
quite safe for him to resume friendly 
relations with the Hiltons, because he 
had quite recovered from his attack of 
emotional desire for Amy, and was 
able to view her without a tinge of 
longing as a charming and agreeable 
woman, with whom a sensible, middle- 
aged man might have a satisfactory 
friendship. “Don’t ~ mock me_ with 
thanks, when you won *t let me do any- 
thing for you.’ 

“But I will; 
something for me,” 
his earnestness, with an insistent, 
frightened lightness. “I'll ask you to 
find Lester for me, and to tell him I’ve 
gone to make ready for home, and 
that I’d like him to telephone for the 
car at once. No one else need bother 
to come with me. Rose is her own 
chaperon now, and slie’s having such a 
good time!” 

“T’ll find him,” 
fessor. 

He did not have far to look. Les- 
ter was strolling across the ballroom 
floor in pleasant converse with Arthur 
Rickert. In spite of herself, a flush 
of indignation mantled Amy’s cheek. 

“Don’t bother!” she said shortly. 
“T1H—T’ll take a carriage; I'll——” 

“T’ll have one at the entrance in three 
minutes. May I go home with you?” 

“Tf you will be so good,” said Amy. 

She averted her eyes from the hate- 
ful, incomprehensible sight of her 
brother Lester in intimate, friendly 
converse with Arthur Rickert, and sped 


. 


Pil even ask you to do 
she broke in upon 


answered the pro- 
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toward the dressing rooms, the pro- 
tecting figure of Mr. Hackett looming 
between her and them until she had 
reached the stairs. But he could not 
accompany her to the upper sanc- 
tuaries, or guard her against Miss 
Dwyer, who was also preparing to es- 
cape. 

“Your brother—the young one, the 
inventor—shows had judgment, as well 





¥. Timm otrowen 


“Go ahead. I sha’n't mind. 


as bad taste, in his broker, my dear,” 
remarked the dreadful old lady. “Jo- 
nas, my man of business, tells me that 
Rickert will be in difficulties in no 
time, and drag his firm with him, un- 
less he mends his ways. With thou- 
sands of brokers doing business in New 
York, it’s queer your brother should 
choose him, isn’t it?” 

“Lester is, I think, quite competent 
to manage his own affairs,” replied 
Amy, trying to conceal her astonish- 
ment at the news that Rickert was Les- 


ter’s broker. “At any rate, I hope he 
will take no lessons in finance for which 
he cannot pay,” she added sweetly. 
But as one of Oakdale’s antiquated 
hacks rattled home with her, Thomas 
Hackett sitting beside her in a state of 
mingled bliss at his nearness and of 
gloom to discover that he still called 
it bliss to be with her, the hot tears 
stung her eyelids. To think, to think 


I shall be in State's prison.” 


that the person closest to her upon the 
earth, the one person who -had seen 
her soul bare and bleeding, should 
have forgotten that day, should seek 
relations with the despoiler of her life! 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lester Hilton’s office and workshop 
were no longer in the attic of the Oak- 
dale house. He still sought altitude, 
to be sure, but he found it in the eight- 
eenth story of an office building, soar- 
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ing into the blue above a line of ware- 
houses and wharves, on the water 
front. It was here, a day or two after 
the opening of the Oakdale clubhouse, 
that he was visited by an anzmic, 
eager young man. 

“Hello, Green,” Lester greeted him, 
with a suppressed eagerness; “what’s 
the good word?” 

“We've got him where we want 
him,” answered the other. His sunken 
eyes gleamed, and a color burned on 
his prominent cheek bones. He coughed 
as he spoke, and Lester darted a 
friendly, worried glance at him. 

“How’s your cough?” 

“Better—much better.” Green hur- 
ried over the subject of his health. 
“But let me tell you how things are 
standing in the office now.” 

“Go ahead.” Lester leaned back in 
the revolving chair, his whole face and 
figure one point of concentrated inter- 
est.. Green fumbled nervously in an 
inside pocket, and then produced a 
memorandum. 


“T have the notes here of the trans- 
action with Mrs. Van Cott,” he said. 
“Almost everything has been verified. 


It was last November when the in- 
terior woodwork men on the place at 
Oakdale had laid down their tools and 
walked out; Rickert hadn’t paid the 
general contractors their first install- 
ment, which was then overdue about a 
month, and they were behind with the 
interior workers. That was the time 
Mrs. Van Cott came to us and wanted 
to borrow twenty thousand dollars on 
three hundred shares of Carson Pre- 
ferred. They had been steady, at a 
hundred and eighty-four, or there- 
abouts, for two years—they’re as se- 
cure as government bonds. Her son 
was in some financial difficulty, and 
she wanted to raise the money to help 
him out. Old Crothers was away, laid 
up with inflammatory rheumatism; 
young Crothers was off on his wedding 
trip. The whole actual transaction was 
up to Rickert. Of course, he consulted 
old Crothers over the telephone, and 
was told to go ahead-and arrange the 
loan. We made it ourselves, Crothers 
having the money. I was present when 


the shares were delivered by her— 
she’s a fine-looking old lady, Mr. Hil- 
ton; and, although she is a rich one 
and a fashionable one, there was some- 
thing about her which reminded me of 
my own mother.” He broke off in his 
narration, and his eyes were absent for 
a minute, 

“Yes,” Lester reminded him gently, 
after the pause. “You were present 
the day Mrs, Van Cott produced the 
securities for her loan?’ Young Green 
came swiftly back into the present. 

“Yes. You know, I’m notary for the 
firm, as well as chief clerk. J was 
there to attest the signatures, and all 
that. I saw him receive the stock cer- 
tificates, and go to the safe with them. 
I saw him open it and put them away. 
They were in a big, sealed package, 
with a memorandum of their contents 
on the outside. He came back from 
the safe, smiling, and full of affable 
compliments to the widow, and she 
went away with the check in her purse 
that I had taken up for Mr. Crothers 
to sign that morning, and to his bank 
for certification. You know, in a way, 
Crothers is an old-fashioned man. No 
check cath be drawn without his O. K., 
and no check for more than five thou- 
sand, except by himself. Well, she 
went off. Three days later, I know 
that work was resumed on the Rick- 
erts’ Oakdale place, the first install- 
ment having been paid the general con- 
tractors by him, and the gloom was 
considerably lifted from Rickert’s brow. 
The day before, the market report had 
recorded the sale of two hundred 
shares of Carson Preferred for a hun- 
dred and eighty; four points under 
what it was selling for normally. The 
sale was made by the Ramseys, I 
learned. The Ramseys and Rickert are 
always having dealings—and you know 
what the standing of the Ramseys is!” 
he ended contemptuously. 

“Crooked as-the ram’s horn, aren’t 
they ?” 

“Not a straight line in them. They’ve 
been warned by the governors that 
one more affair of the kind they’re in 
the habit of pulling off will cost them 
their seat on the exchange. But you 
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can’t frighten them into square deal- 
ing. They'll come an awful smash 
some day. However, that’s neither 
here nor there, so far as Mrs, Van 
Cott’s stock is concerned. You know 
that old Crothers had a bad winter of 
it, being away a great deal. And 
young Crothers is an ass. He might 
as well take a perpetual honeymoon, 
as far as his value to the office is con- 
cerned. Rickert has had a pretty free 
swing there all the winter. Well, about 
a week ago, Mrs. Van Cott telephoned 
him that she was coming down to re- 
deem her Carson Preferred. I was in 
Rickert’s office when she called him, 
and I gathered from his replies what 
she was saying. He promptly put her 
c—was ‘just leaving the office, and 
both the Crotherses were out of town.’ 
#:.d since then he’s been dodging her. 
He leaves word when he comes in from 
change that he cannot see any women 
clients. He doesn’t dare give her name 
out and out, so he has to keep out all 
women. Old Crothers is off again—I 
doubt if he’ll ever be back on the 
Street. I was at his house before he 
went out to Hot Springs, for some 
last signatures, and he looks like a 
dead man now. - And Arthur—it comes 
natural to call him that, now and then 
—can wind the young fellow around 
his little finger. Well, yesterday I was 
in his private office, when Mrs. Van 
Cott succeeded in getting him on the 
telephone again. He was at the safe, 
looking for some papers Crothers had 
wired up about, when the bell on his 
desk sounded. He asked me to answer 
it. I did, and it was Mrs. Van Cott 
who spoke—rather shortly, too. She’s 
not a fool, and she’s not a young wom- 
an, to be cozened by Arthur’s straight 
nose and short upper lip!” 

Then, realizing what the relation of 
the man of whom he was talking had 
been to the man whom he addressed, 
he flushed all over his thin, sharp, sen- 
sitive face. 

“Never mind; go on,” said Lester, 
reading his embarrassment. 

“Well, he had to go to the phone, 
but I heard him curse Lottie Schmidt, 
the girl in charge of our switch board, 


under his breath, as he went. And he 
sent me off on a fool’s errand to the 
other end of the offices before he be- 
gan his conversation. I managed to 
get back before it was quite over, And 
it so happened that he didn’t have an- 
other free second for the next half 
hour, with phone calls and people to 
see him. Finally, he had to say to me: 
‘See here, Green, you'll have to find 
those papers for the Old Man, and 
send them by Wells-Fargo to him,’ re- 
ferring to something Crothers had 
wired for. And then, he gave me the 
combination of the safe. It was the 
first time I had ever had it. I have 
the combination to the outer office 
safes, but not to the one in his room 
or in Mr, Crothers’, Well, as he dashed 
out, I dashed after him. ‘I’m going 
to have Henley with me while I close 
it,’ I told him. I had a sudden feeling 
that I didn’t want to be alone with the 
damned thing. He scowled at me, but 
that was all. Henley was there when 
I went through the safe to get the pa- 
pers Mr. Crothers wanted. To find 
them, I made it necessary to go over all 
the papers in the safe. The Carson 
Preferred certificates are not there.” 

“They may have been transferred to 
Mr. Crothers’ safe or the main safe,” 
suggested Lester. 

“They are not-in either. For Mr. 
Crothers sent me his combination a day 
later. They’re gone—disappeared— 
stolen!” 

“TI am as sure of it as you, Green; 
but how are we going to prove it? 
How are we going to bring him to book 
for it? He may be able to slip through 
Mrs, Van Cott’s fingers. After all, 
she’s only a woman—an elderly, old- 
fashioned woman, with not much 
knowledge of modern finance, for all 
her shrewdness and thrift.” 

Green arose, and stood, in his shabby 
suit, at the window. Over the low 
roofs of the surrounding buildings and 
the wharves, he saw the traffic-laden 
Hudson, with the busy downtown Jer- 
sey shore beyond. The blue sky that 
arched between the shores was mild 
and lovely. He looked upon it all for 
a moment, as though to draw a deep 
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breath of courage for some daring plan, 
while Lester attentively studied his 
back. Then he turned to the big, sun- 
ny, barnlike room again, with its work- 
man’s desk, its draughting tables, its 
models on stands and cases against the 
walls, 

“T’ve thought it all out,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ve had it in mind ever since 
I first spoke to you on the subject of 
my grudge against the Rickerts. And 
if you are as much in earnest as I am 
about ” He broke off. 

“I am entirely in earnest. There has 
never been a day since my sister— 
since I first had cause to hate him— 
that I have faltered in mty purpose, 
although I have not known how it was 
to be achieved.” Lester spoke with a 
calmness more convincing than any 
vehemence. 

“You must borrow from our firm. 
You must put up good securities. He 
cannot withstand the’ temptation to 
raise money on them. He is overrun 
with creditors. He is desperate. He 


” 


is on the verge of discovery by Mrs. 
Van Cott, who will not be put off much 


longer. He will be obliged, in some 
way or other, to buy her off. She 
didn’t follow her certificates. You will. 
You've got the money to see it 
through?” he added. fiercely. 

“T have. And the money—well, 
you'll be no loser by it.” 

“Oh, me!” Green dismissed himself 
lightly, wearily, indifferently. “Since 
you’ve sent Martie to the Adirondacks, 
I’m paid for everything in advance.” 

“I’m going to send you there the 
instant this thing is over,” declared 
Lester. “Or, rather, you’re going to 
send yourself there. Gad, when I 
think of your mother’s struggle to bring 
you children up in that disease-breed- 
ing old place that old man Rickert 
wouldn’t leave her enough out of for 
so much as a new shingle on, and then 
foreclosed on, when your sister lay 
dying, and Arthur wouldn’t lift his lit- 
tle finger to help you—it was horrible! 
You have a bigger debt to pay Master 
Arthur than I have. | However, be- 
tween us, we'll do it, Thad.” 

“We will, Les,” agreed Thaddeus 


Green, falling into the old habit of 
speech that had prevailed when he, a 
big farm boy, had been wont to reveal 
the mysteries of the woods about Oak- 
dale to Captain Hilton’s brood. A re- 
membrance of traps set, of youthful 
lessons in hunting, softened both faces 
for a minute. And then they were back 
at the affair in hand. They planned, 
with eager avidity, the utter undoing 
of Arthur Rickert. If Green’s was 
the bitterer grudge, if it had its founda- 
tion in memories of his widowed 
mother’s unavailing struggle in the 
death trap of the elder Rickert’s own- 
ership, of his youngest sister’s pitiful 
suffering and death, in the present sting 
of a thousand daily slights and insults 
borne by himself now, Lester’s eager- 
ness for revenge was as great. He 
had the requisite weapon with which 
to strike. While the afternoon deep- 
ened into splendor, and then paled into 
dusk, they were still planning details 
of their scheme. And when Thaddeus 
finally left the younger man, and went, 
coughing, out into the evening, with 
spots of color on his high cheek bones, 
and a feverish light in his sunken eyes, 
Lester looked out upon the glittering 
evening panorama of the river and 
sighed the full sigh of satisfaction. 

“If only Amy could be made to feel 
about it as I do,” he mused, atter his 
first anticipation of triumph. 

That reflection clouded his mood a 
little. Some of Rose’s remarks oc- 
curred to him. Could it be that she 
still cared? Women had such strange 
notions of the meaning of faith! Well, 
if any remnant of that mutilated early 
love of hers dwelt in her yet, what 
could so perfectly kill it as the proof 
of Arthur Rickert’s total dishonor? 
Perhaps he would be doing Amy a 
present service, as well as paying off 
an old debt, when he held the base, 
trivial creature up to the scorn of all 
the world. 


CHAPTER V. 


Rose, choosing to enact the part of 
the innocent siren, hastened the cli- 
max in the domestic affairs of the 
Rickerts. Halmer Svenson admired 
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her lively ladyship very sincerely. 
Moreover, he was not at all sure that 
he wished to become hopelessly in- 
volved with the fascinating Mrs. Rick- 
ert. And, furthermore, he had felt for 
some time the need of a weapon to 
use against that arch-coquette. She 
had been too sure of him, and much 
too sure of herself. So he devoted 
himself rather conspicuously to Rose 
when his diplomatic duties permitted 
him to be in the neighborhood of New 
York, which happened frequently, as 
he was possessed of a sort of rov- 
ing commission in regard to American 
fortifications, and was not on duty con- 
stantly in Washington. He did not 
cease to play the dangerous game of 
hearts with Barbara; he was far too 
much interested in it to abandon it 
with the score so tepidly even. But 
he used his honest admiration of Lady 
Hawthornden as one of the adjuncts 
of his equipment in the play with Bar- 
bara, until that fiery little person’s 
jealousy was such as almost to con- 
vince her that she was honestly in love. 

Still, beneath all her ardor after 
conquest, all her insatiability of ad- 
miration, of sensation, there was some- 
thing calculating in Barbara Rickert. 
She had made one marriage of greed 
and passion, and she had been bored 
almost to extinction by it. She had 
tasted to dust and ashes the fruits of 
her own victory, and she was inclined 
to be wary of easy victories now. She 
wanted to be certain of what she de- 
sired before she set out in earnest to 
obtain it. To be sure, Halmer Sven- 
son was a man who made Arthur seem 
to his wife a clodhopper. Svenson 
had grace and charm, knowledge of 
the world outside of Wall Street and 
the clubs, conversation beyond the 
Broadway “shows” and the gossip of 
the change, an attitude toward women 
not quite so brutally primitive as Ar- 
thur’s, beneath its thin veneer of good 
manners, had grown to be. If she 
should so manipulate things as to marry 
Svenson eventually, she did not antici- 
pate any such a career of ennui as shic 
would now have been suffering as Mrs. 
Rickert had she been a conventional 


and decorous wife, with no one but 
Arthur for amusement. 

She was beginning to be bored, too, 
by money worries. It was all very well 
to feel a perverse pleasure in watch- 
ing Arthur’s contortions under suffer- 
ing of a financial nature, but she suf- 
fered somewhat herself, and that was 
not nearly so amusing. If she ever 
did—“readjust her life” was the phrase 
she used in thinking the subject over, 
“marry again” sounding a little too 
crude for her tastes—she must see to 
it that there would be none of that 
strain, that atinoyance, to which she 
had been subjected lately! Why, 
Marthe had courteously, but firmly, re- 
fused to sell her any more tea gowns 
until she had paid something on her 
account! And Marthe had a model of 
her exquisite little figure, so that fit- 
ting was almost no trouble to her, and 
Marthe had the best taste and the 
most originality of all the importers 
whom Mrs. Rickert had patronized. 
Decidedly, if she ever did “readjust 
her life” it must be on a basis which 
would permit her the expenditures 
proper to her station. Barbara always 
thought of her station as exalted, meas- 
uring it, perhaps, by her appreciation 
of her own charms. She set afoot a 
few careless inquiries concerning Cap- 
tain Svenson’s financial status, and was 
much relieved to find that he pos- 
sessed an uncle, who had settled in 
this country long before, and whose 
reassuring title through the northwest- 
ern United States was “Forest King 
Svenson”—a great lumber prince, in 
fact, whose heir Captain Svenson was. 

She and her captain had an engage- 
ment one morning to paddle on the 
Briarway, the meandering  stredm 
which curves between the hills beyond 
Oakdale. It seemed wise to Barbara, 
however, not to keep her engagement. 
She, as well as he, knew the value of 
withdrawal, and the fatal effect of too 
great security. So she telephoned to 
the club, at which he was staying, that 
she couldn’t go, after all; and then 
she lifted a certain callow boy at the 
college to the seventh heaven of bliss 
by telephoning him, and asking him to 
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take her canoeing. It was like- 
ly that Captain Svenson would 
hear of this—indeed, she ia- 
tended that he should hear of 
it. But it would reéstablish her 
in a position of leadership over 
him; he had been far too atten- 
tive to Lady MHawthornden. 
3arbara half laughed to find 
that she was suddenly bitterly 
censorious of Rose, and was 
thinking of her light conduct as 
a reproach to the married sis- 
terhood. She had moments of 
honesty in dealing with herself 
in the strict seclusion of her 
room, and it amused her to find 
that she was upholding the ban- 
ner of married decorum, 

On the river that forenoon, 
however, she saw a sight to 
ciystallize all the vagrant im- 
pulses and the deeper passions 
she had had for Halmer Sven- 
son, into one glowing and de- 
termined purpose. That sight 
was no other than he, himself, 
with Rose, Lady Hawthornden, 
paddling along beneath the 
drooping willows, that in places 
almost met across the stream. 
lie had immediately availed 
himself of her excuse, to go 
and seek Rose. He was obviously en- 
joying the sprightly lady’s talk and 
laughter. The canoes passed, and 
hands were waved and_ greetings 
called, and the senior from the college, 
who was feeling himself a great man 
of the world, and rather a devil of a 
fellow, because he was out with the 
renowned—even the notorious—Mrs. 
Rickert, when he should have been in 
chemical laboratory, wondered why the 
temperature of the day changed so sud- 
denly. 

Barbara went home from the expe- 
dition with her mind made up. Halm- 
er Svenson should declare unmistak- 
ably what were the stakes for which 
he was playing. If his idea was an in- 
trigue, according to the French school, 
she had no intention of obliging him. 
If, however, he was sufficiently in love 
with her to want her to divorce her 




















“The price of a bullet will be no more on Saturday than 


to-morrow.” 


husband and to marry him, that was 
another question. She thought, with 
a cool deliberation, that was a curi- 
ous intellectual accompaniment to her 
eager, insatiable desire for sensations. 
When he came, late in the afternoon, 
as they had arranged when she was 
breaking her canoeing engagement in 
the morning, her mind was quite made 
up. 
He came to the tryst with some trepi- 
dation, some ardor, some amusement. 
He had met no woman for years who 
could stir his pulses as this one did; 
there were times when, beneath all his 
suave and debonair manner, the primi- 
tive desire to seize her, to hold her 
against the world, to possess her for 
his own, burned fiercely in him. Her 
husband he despised. Moral code he 
had none, beyond the code of agree- 
able cosmopolitan good breeding. But 
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she made him, at times, a savage, with 
the savage desire for sole proprietor- 
ship. In those moments, the thought 
of a mere affair, of a flirtation, what- 
ever its degree of violence, did not sat- 
isfy him. He had been absurdly angry 
when he had beheld her with that 
downy-lipped cub on the river in the 
morning. Thus, he denominated the 
young man, who was even then study- 
ing his own reflection in the mirror, 
and wondering if he had impressed the 
sparkling Mrs. Rickert with his extreme 
cynicism. On the whole, Barbara came 
to the meeting with steadier nerves 
and a clearer perception of what she 
wanted than Svenson, 

She managed the interview incisively 
and well. The bantering, under the 
guise of which he managed to reveal 
not a little real jealousy, she quickly 
converted into honest upbraiding and 
anger. From that to the definition of 
the meaning of his jealousy was but a 
step. Ah, he loved her, would not be 
played with, demanded her love in re- 
turn! She looked at him steadily. 

“You realize that I am not a Euro- 
pean fine lady?” she said to him finally. 

“T realize that you are an American 
fine lady, and that, as such, you co- 
quette to the limit, and then expect 
to convert the man on whom you have 
been exercising your wiles into an eld- 
erly tabby cat! But I am not that kind 
of a man. It’s all or nothing with 
me.” 

“And it’s all or ncthing with me,” 
she replied steadily, though a wild-rose 
color burned on her face. She was 
making her last throw. “You know 
that I care.” Her breath came flutter- 
ingly. “But it’s all or nothing—and 
not in your meaning. It’s the whole of 
your life, it’s your name—it’s every- 
thing! Or nothing at all!” 

“Tt’s everything, then!” 
drunkenly. 

He caught her to him, and sealed 
the unholy contract with kisses that 
almost bruised her soft face. The vio- 
lence of his emotion half frightened 
her. But triumph ran through her veins 
like quicksilver. When he left her that 
afternoon, she had agreed to tell Ar- 


he cried 


thur that she intended to leave him, 
intended to take up her residence in a 
Western State, and to divorce him. 
Then she would marry Svenson. 

Arthur was bloodshot and disheveled 
when he came home that evening. 
There were great circles of consuming 
anxiety beneath his harassed eyes, his 
fingers twitched, his forehead was knot- 
ted. She was too intent upon her own 
plans to observe him critically; but 
even her indifferent, contemptuous, 
and cruel eyes could not fail to see 
some. signs of terrible strain and agi- 
tation upon him. For a second, she 
paused, to consider whether or not it 
would be dangerous to tell him, cold- 
bloodedly, her determination. But she 
had courage of sorts, and she had a 
boundless scorn for her husband. She 
decided to speak, and speak then. 

She did it. He looked at her through 
her little speech, with snarling lips, 
and a defeated, wild look in his eyes. 
But when she had succinctly stated her 
plan, he only laughed—a horrid laugh 
that chilled her with a certain maniacal 
shrillness, 

“Go ahead!” he said. “Go ahead. I 
sha’n’t mind. I shall be in State’s 
prison, where I could not enjoy your 
distinguished society, anyway—your 
tender, comforting presence!” 

“What are you talking about?” She 
was startled in spite of herself. 

“T mean that I have stolen three hun- 
dred shares of Carson Preferred, the 
property of Mrs. Augusta Van Cott, 
left with Crothers, Rickert and Croth- 
ers, aS security for a twenty-thousand- 
dollar loan; that I sold them for fifty- 
four thousand dollars, and that she 
wants them back.” 

“Can’t anything be done?” 

“Can you give me fifty-four thou- 
sand dollars? Or, rather, fifty-six 
thousand two hundred dollars, for 
they’re at one hundred and eighty-four, 
and I cannot buy them back for less, 
Or would Svenson be willing to pay 
that for you?” He eyed her with the 
stark insolence of despair. She grew 
hot with anger. 

“You might borrow from the Hil- 
tons,” she retorted. 
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And a bullet is 


“No, I mightn’t. 
My mother 


cheaper in the long run. 


will take care of Winifred. God, what ° 


a heartless creature you are, Barbara! 
Poor Winnie!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense! There isn’t 
time for it. See here—this is too ugly, 
too awful. I always knew you—no 
matter about that, either. There isn’t 
time for it. And don’t talk that rot 
about suicide. You haven’t the nerve; 
and, anyway, I shan’t have it! I won’t! 
Understand, I won’t have my new life 
smeared with talk about my driving 
you to suicide! I will not! To-mor- 
row I shall see what I can do for you 
—only understand, it does not mean the 
slightest change in my final plans.” 

“There’s nothing you can do,” Ar- 
thur told her. “We’ve exhausted all 
our private borrowing capacity, and 
my name on paper wouldn’t be worth 
a cent.” 

“TI shall see what I can do,” she re- 
peated firmly. 

“See here, Bab, there’s one thing I 
won't have,” broke in Arthur, in a new 
tone, suddenly holding his head erect. 
“T won't take one damned cent from 
Svenson. I prefer prison to that. He 
can't buy you from me. I make you 
over as a free gift, a tribute of admir- 
ing regard, without money and without 
price!” 

He ended with a brutal laugh, the 
momentary manliness of his look dis- 
solving in a sneer. Then he turned 
and left her, and Barbara sat pondering 
for an hour. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arthur Rickert had just been ex- 
plaining to Mrs. Van Cott, over the 
telephone, that her certificates. had been 
removed from his safe to the safe. in 
the elder Mr. Crothers’ office, and that 
Mr. Crothers was in Hot Springs, with 
the combination of the safe, most un- 
fortunately, with him, and with his 
personal secretary, who had just gone 
to join him, but who was to return in 
two days, when Lester Hilton’s card 
was brought to him. He was ashen pale, 
and the cold dew of soul-consuming 


anxiety was on his forehead after his 
talk with the insistent widow. Before 
he gave the word for Lester’s admit- 
tance, he ran his hand over his brow 
and hair, and leaned back, with closed 
eyes and gasping lips, like a man strug- 
gling for breath. The young clerk 
from the outer office eyed him with 
interest not unmixed with suspicion. 

“Tt’s all right. Send him in,” said 
Arthur, recovering himself. And, when 
the youth had left the room, he took a 
swift pull at a brandy flask, kept in 
a pigeonhole of his desk. It was a sil- 
ver trinket that Barbara had given him. 
He laughed shortly, recalling the fact. 

Lester began the interview with a 
slightly embarrassed air. He was no 
sort of a financier, he reminded Arthur, 
but a mere inventor, who had had re- 
markably good fortune. His invest- 
ments were turning out pretty well, 
too, as Rickert knew—and yet, and yet 
—well, briefly, he needed to negotiate 
a short-time loan. 

“It’s not for exactly a speculative 
purpose,” he told Rickert, feeling, 
meantime, a strange mingling of com- 
punction and joy in the broker’s look. 
“But—lI’ve got to have sixty thousand 
dollars for a few days. I needn’t tell 
you why.” 

“Not in the least,” agreed Arthur. 
“You’ve only got to name your secur- 
ity. We can negotiate the loan for you 
all right.” 

“How would a thousand shares of the 
i. oo aor 

“Perfectly, I should say. They’re 
quoted at a hundred and twenty-five, 
and they’ve been rising steadily ever 
since you put the device on the market. 
They’re subject to very few fluctua- 
tions. The P. W. and P. would have 
to go bankrupt to cause them to drop 
much—unless we should have a panic, 
and the signs don’t point that way. 
You hold a good deal of stock in the 
Hilton Safety Signal Company, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, a fairish bunch. Well, if those 
will do, will you go ahead and arrange 
the matter?” 

Arthur signified that he would, and 
the result was that, before bank closing 
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that afternoon, Lester had his sixty 
thousand dollars, and Arthur had a 


would not permit Arthur Rickert to 
be utterly undone. That happened to 


thousand shares of the Hilton Safety «other men—not to him! 


Signal stock. 

The desperate man sat in his office 
late that evening, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. Barbara had telephoned him 
once during the day that she had failed 
utterly in an attempt to get a large loan 
from her brother, but that she was still 
bending her energies toward the solu- 
tion of his difficulties. He had hung 
up the receiver after that interview, 
with a short laugh. 

He was a gambler. The poison of 
chance-taking was in his veins. He 
lifted his head from his hands, and 
looked about the still office, shadowed 
everywhere, save where his stenograph- 
er’s green electric globe gleamed over 
her neatly closed desk. 

“It’s been offered me, a chance!” 
he said. “I’m going to take it. If it 
‘fails—it fails! But I'd be a fool not 
to take it. I can buy back that wom- 
an’s stock, and send her her damned 
certificates, and I can pay some other 
things; or, better still, [ll put the bal- 
ance on Louisiana Cotton—that’s still 
climbing. Tl clear enough on that to 
pay this fellow back before the week 
is out. If it all fails, why, I’m no 
worse off than I am now. The term 
for sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
stealing will be no shorter than for 
a hundred and twenty. And the price 
of a bullet will be no more on Satur- 
day than to-morrow. I'll do it. By 
the eternal, I’ll do it!” 

He took another long pull at Bar- 
bara’s flask. He didn’t think of her 
this time. Then he arose and went out 
to dinner with the old light in his 


sunken eyes, the old buoyancy in his - 


‘tread. He put up at the University 
Club overnight, and played bridge, win- 
ning a few dollars. It seemed to him 
such a good omen for the enterprise 
on which he was about to embark that 
he went to bed and slept soundly for 
the first time in a month. He even 
dreamed of Winnie; and, remember- 
ing it in the morning, considered that 
yet another good omen. Certainly 
those powers which ruled the universe 


Two hours after the opening of the 
exchange, he had negotiated a large 
loan, almost for its selling value, on 
Lester’s stock, through the Ramseys. 
It was understood between them that 
the loan might be. made into a sale if 
he failed to redeem the stock in two 
days—a desperate chance, but he took 
it. In another fifteen minutes he had 
bought three hundred shares of Carson 
Preferred, and within an hour Mrs. 
Van Cott’s affair was concluded. He 
began speculating in Louisiana Cotton, 
and at the close of the day, after three 
reversals of luck, he was thousands 
poorer than he had begun the day. 
That the money he had lost was not 
his own, but Lester Hilton’s, troubled 
him less in the beginning than the ac- 
tual loss. When he recalled that the 
squandered thousands were supposed 
to be securely locked away in the 
vaults of the Maiden Lane Trust Com- 
pany, where Crothers, Rickert and 
Crothers kept many valuables, the de- 
spair of the past weeks gripped him 
again. But he forced himself to re- 
member that, at the very moment when 
he had feared the Van Cott pecula- 
tion must become known, his gambler’s 
providence had raised up Lester Hil- 
ton to save him; and he argued des- 
perately that he must be saved yet | 
again. It was the other men whose 
daring schemes miscarried, the other 
men out of whose follies the gods 
forged thunderbolts for their destruc- 
tion, the other men for whom were 
prison stripes or the crash of a final 
bullet. Such things were not for him, 
not for Arthur Rickert! 

He went out to Oakdale that even- 
ing, and Barbara, who had a distaste 
for the complicating of her own plans 
with any failure or doom of his—why, 
she could not have told—was relieved 
at his changed aspect. 

“You're out of your difficulties ?” she 
asked him, when the servants had left 
them alone in the dining room. It 
was the first evening in months when 
they had dined alone together. 
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“For the time, yes.” 

“Then—I won't mince matters—I 
shall start at once for Reno.” 

“You will doubtless find many con- 
genial friends in that charming resort,” 
he answered sneeringly. Then his face 
changed. “How about Winnie, Bar- 
bara?” 

Barbara looked at him curiously. 
The man would never cease to be a 
puzzle to her. Absorbed as he had 
seemed in the most materialistic of pur- 
suits—in stock gambling, in building, 
in eating, drinking, choosing fine rai- 
ment, cajoling the common women 
among whom he seemed finally to have 
come to his true social level, he never- 
theless had an emotion, a sensitiveness, 
which was of an unknown language to 
her. It was not even as if Winnie were 
a child of whom a vain father might 
be proud. She had the good looks of 
neither of her parents; she was awk- 
ward, ill-nourished looking. In her 
manners she varied between a trying 


shyness—the shyness of the suspicious 
rustic, unaccustomed to human inter- 
course—and the pertness of a minia- 


ture shopgirl. Her mother ascribed 
these shortcomings to natural deprav- 
ity, or natural inaptitude on the ‘part 
of the little girl, and no child culturist 
in the land could have persuaded her 
that Winnie was the almost inevitable 
sroduct of maternal neglect and over- 
association with servants. And yet, lit- 
tle pride as their offspring did either 
of them, Arthur seemed concerned 
about her. 

“We won’t quarrel about Winnie, I 
imagine,” she replied curtly, annoyed, 
she could not tell why, with the introw 
duction of the subject. “You would 
prefer that she should not remain with 
me?” 

“You mean that you and Svenson 
won’t want her?” The snarl on Ar- 
thur’s lips was like that of some animal. 

“My dear Arthur, why try to blink 
facts out of existence? If I secure a 
divorce from you for the purpose— 
with the expectation of marrying Cap- 
tain Svenson, is it not much more nat- 
ural that you should remain your 
daughter’s guardian than that another 


man should assume that burden? Of 
course, I should want to have access 
to her at times, and to have her visit 
me at times. Good heavens, why do 
you drag in Winnie, as though she 
made a barrier to our doing what we 
want to do, or as though a child in- 
troduced an unheard-of complication 
into such an arrangement as we are 
about to make? Half the children in 
society ‘ 

“Yes, I know,” Arthur 
gloomily. “Poor little kids! 
tle Winnie!” 

“IT tell you what you’d better do,” 
said Barbara daringly. “You'd better 
use your freedom to make up to Amy 
Hilton. She is just the material to 
mould into an admirable stepmamma!” 

Arthur looked at her, with a heavy 
frown for a few seconds. 

“And to think, by gad,” he said, “that 
men are considered coarser, less re- 
fined, than women!” 


nodded 
Poor lit- 


CHAPTER VII. 


“To Greenland!” 

It was Amy who uttered the excla- 
mation. It was Thomas Hackett whose 
previous remark had led to it. 

“Yes. Why not?” asked the profess- 
or. “It would certainly be cool for a 
summer trip. I’ve an interest in the 
North. And—it’s away from people.” 

“What quarrel have you with people, 
Mr. Hackett?” demanded Rose, who 
was installed behind the tea table in 
the long drawing-room of the Hilton 
house. 

“T can’t define it, but I have one.” 

“I know what Hackett’s grouch is,” 
declared, Ned Hilton. “He wants to go 
to Greenland to escape Miss Dwyer. 
She’s hot on his trail. All Oakdale 
is talking about it. She’s determined 
to marry him——” 

“What? Herself?” giggled Rose. 

““To marry him off. She never 
catches sight of him in the distance 
without at once bearing down on him, 
and suggesting a new bride-for him. 
She has got his age down to hours, 
and she is an ever-present voice, re- 
minding him that youth is not per- 
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petual. I heard her yesterday, when 
I was crossing the hall at the club, after 
a foursome with 4 

“Oh, tell it straight, Neddy, and do 
not give us your golf score as a pre- 
liminary,” entreated Rose. 

“Well, then, I heard her yesterday, 
saying to him: ‘There’s nothing so 
ridiculous and pitiful and contemptible 
on the face of God’s earth as an old 
bachelor, Thomas Hackett, and that’s 
what you'll be in a mighty short time. 
I know. when you were born; didn’t I 
see your mother five days after? Why 
don’t you marry Mrs. _ Bentley’s 
Dora?” 

“And what did Thomas Hackett 
say?” inquired Rose, with deep enjoy- 
ment, while the others laughed. 

“Oh, I didn’t want to eavesdrop, and 
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“Pm going to have you arrested, Rickert!” 


I «tty heard a deprecating murmur to 
th: effect that Dora Bentley wouldn't 
have him, even if fg 

“Let us see, Miss Dwyer herself is 
about sixty, isn’t she? Did she ad- 
vance any reason why an old bachelor 
was so much more grotesque a crea- 
ture than an old maid?” It was Amy 
who asked the question. 

“Of course, Miss Dwyer seldom 
troubles herself to give reasons,” re- 
plied Mr. Hackett, “but I did think to 
suggest to her mind—most delicately 
—the question you have just put, Miss 
Amy. And the answer was, that there 
was all the difference between the 
tragedy of the unattainable and the 
ridiculous comedy of the ungrasped. 
If any of you can make sense out of 
that, go ahead!” 

; No one seemed to feel like 
trying to elucidate the Del- 
phic utterances of Oakdale’s 
sibyl, and in a few minutes 
Rose, deserting her post be- 
hind the samovar, went out 
on the lawn with Ned, and 
Amy was left alone with 
Thomas Hackett. 

“Greenland isn’t all,” he 
announced. “I waited to tell 
you ‘alone. I have a very 
good call from the School of 
Mines at the University of 
Colorado. I think I have de- 
cided* to go.” His voice was 
low, his eyes averted from 
her face. 

“Ts it so good as that?” 
Amy asked. “So good as to 
make it worth your while to 
give up all the associations of 
your life, your friends, your 
old home ?” 

“It is my chance of escape 
from a position I find too 
hard to bear,” he replied. 
And now he looked at her 
directly. She flushed. 

“You mean?” 

“T mean that I can’t live in 
your neighborhood without 
being wounded a_ hundred 
times a day by something 
that reminds me of your 
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nearness and your utter inaccessibil- 
ity. My very windows look on your 
roof. I see your brothers on the train, 
in the village, at the club—every- 
where. I hear your name. When I 
asked you a year ago to marry me, 
and you refused, I thought I could 
control my emotions merely by stay- 
ing away from you. After a while, I 
became so much the master of my feel- 
ings that I deluded myself into think- 
ing I had overcome my love. I per- 
mitted myself to see you again—and 
I am in a worse case than ever, my 
dear. I’m not a boy, to get over it at 
sight of some new face—Dora Bent- 
ley’s, or the next one’s. I’m a man, 
thirty-six. I love you, and I can’t live 
where everything speaks of you, with- 
out too much suffering.” 


“Oh, don’t! Please don’t!” cried 


Amy brokenly. “I don’t know what 
to say——” 

“My dear, you said ail that you had 
to say to me a year ago.” 


“No—that is, I don’t know. I can’t 
tell. I know the year without you was 
a horrid one to me. It was the first 
one I recall since I was grown up when 
1 haven’t seen you constantly at need 
—and when haven’t I needed you? 
When my dear father left us, what 
should I have done without you and 
your mother? When—that—happened, 
what should I have done without your 
mother arid sister; it was when you 
were at Heidelburg. It’s been lonely 
and dreadful, getting on without you 
all this past year, but—I don’t know. 
I think it has gone out of me to care 
again. If it had not, I am sure I must 
needs 

“Care for me? Ah, no, it doesn’t 
follow. But I think I must accept that 
call, Amy. You cannot hold out any 
hope to me that by and by—for I could 
wait years and years, and live on just 
a hope—you might come to care for 
me; might come to dismiss him from 
your mind utterly. For that is what 
it means, Amy, whether you admit it 
to yourself or not. Somehow, that man 
still has a hold on you; you wouldn’t 
be your exquisite, loyal, true self other- 
wise, I suppose. Somehow, though you 


may not define it, and may not even 
know it, your heart has excused him, 
has ascribed his treachery to some 
other cause than his own innate cor- 
ruptness. You pity him because his 
faithlessness, which you may think a 
momentary madness, has linked him 
with a woman hard, cruel, coarse, who 
makes his life an expiation of his folly 
in falling a victim to her. It’s because 
you have not driven him utterly from 
your heart, Amy, that you can admit 
no one else. It is not because the 
springs of feeling are dried up within 
you. The idea! In you! In you, the 
kindest, tenderest ie 

She looked at him out of sombre eyes, 
her face pale, her forehead knitted in 
some pain of uncertainty. 

“Oh, I don’t pretend to understand 
myself,” she cried. “All that there is 
of me now resents his presence, feels 
outraged that I must force myself to 
see him, to be civil to her! To remem- 
ber how I was hurt, how willfully and 
completely, hurts me yet; I am cruci- 
fied afresh when I remember. And 
when I see those to whom I am dear 
treating him as they would treat any 
other man, I feel a surge of rebellion 
against the civilization that kept them 
from killing him, when he dared to 
subject me to such humiliation! Never 
before have I talked like this to any 
human being.” 

“Thank you for that!” 

“But the last few days have filled me 
with the thoughts of them—the Rick- 
erts—and of our relations to them. 
But along with that primitive rage of 
a hurt thing, there goes something 
else. Why, sometimes’—her voice 
softened and fell almost to a whisper 
—‘sometimes, do you know, even yet, 
I have dreams of—the old time? I 
mean real dreams, the ones that come 
in sleep. I am a girl again, and he is - 
the bright, conipelling, gay presence of 
my girlhood! And then, I am glad that 
I went unrevenged; I am pitiful. I 
seek excuses for the inexcusable thing 
he did. Oh, I tell you I do not un- 
derstand myself at all. I only know 
that there is not another person on the 
earth besides you to whom I could 
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have said this. And I couldn’t have 
said it to you until now, close as I have 
always felt to you. I don’t know—I 
don’t understand.” 

Thomas Hackett lifted her hand to 
his lips. 

“T think,” he said, “that I shall reject 
the flattering offer of the School of 
Mines!” 

Amy looked at him, in rosy.dismay: 

“You don’t mean that you think that 
” she began. 

“T think,” he replied, with a triumph 
he could not keep out of his tones and 
looks, “that I am more to you than 
any other actual man. And I trust to 
kind Heaven to make me more to you 
than any midnight dreams. Oh, Amy, 
dear, I feel a perfect assurance that 
you are going to grow up, yet! That 
you are going to put away the girl’s 
vapors—don’t look at me like that, or 
I shall forget that it’s all in the future. 
All that I mean, Miss Hilton, is that 
I quite agree with you; it would be too 
great a wrench to leave Oakdale for 
Boulder, Colorado.” 

He departed abruptly, with no more 
ceremonious leave-taking, and Amy sat 
where he had left her, with a slight 
color on her pale cheeks, a slight fright 
in her wide eyes, and a slight pound- 
ing at her heart. 

“He’s gone crazy!” she told herself 
finally, with decision, as she rose to 
go to her room. But when she reached 
it, instead of beginning at once to dress 
for dinner, as her timely intention had 
been, she sank down on a window seat, 
and looked unseeingly out into the 
fresh green of a chestnut tree in the 
yard, 

“T never showed so much of my feel- 
ing before—that’s true,” she admitted. 
“But that doesn’t mean anything! That 
doesn’t mean anything!” 

And then she smiled, as she heard 
Rose come into the house, singing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Selling at a hundred and _ thirty- 
five points since opening hour? Non- 
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sense, man! H. S. S. isn’t a speculative 
stock—it isn’t subject to such fluctua- 
tions.” 





Arthur Rickert spoke sharply to 
Thaddeus Green, who had just brought 
him news from the floor of the ex- 
change. 

“I know that it never has been. That 
is what interested me in this rise this 
morning. There was a bid for a thou- 
sand shares at one hundred and twen- 
ty-six—it was a hundred and twenty- 
five at closing time yesterday, and it 
hasn't varied until to-day more than 
an eighth of a point at a time for a 
year. That was what interested me. 
In an hour it had gone up to a hundred 
and thirty. Some one seems deter- 
mined to get control of all of it.” 

Arthur moistened his dry lips. 

“Pity our. fellow townsman, the 
young Hilton inventor, hasn’t posses- 
sion of his thousand shares to-day; he 
could turn a tidy penny on them.” 

“It is a pity,” replied Thaddeus 
Green. 

He took from Arthur’s desk some 
papers, and stepped silently out into the 
hall. With trembling hand, Arthur 
caught up the telephone receiver. He 
asked for Ramsey and Company. In 
the three seconds before he was con- 
nected with them, he swore twice at 
Central for her slowness. When, final- 
ly, he was in communication with the 
member of the firm for whom he had 
asked, his voice and hands were both 
shaking. 

“Ramsey,” he asked, 
that’s buying H. S. S.?” 

“Some humanitarian,” was the light 
reply. ‘“He’s doing it, whoever he is, 
through Whittier and Wordsworth.” 

“Ah!” Arthur’s voice was trembling. 
“Tf the thousand shares I put up with 
the Maiden Lane Trust were only in 
circulation now, there’d be some one 
making money—a__ little—wouldn’t 
there ?” 

“What do you mean?” 
was snapped at him. 

“T mean there’s no chance of their 
getting on the market, is there? I mean 
you people regard them as security for 
money loaned to me, and not by any 
chance as something sold to you?” 

“You’re mixing us with the Maiden 
Lane Trust now, Rickert,” said the 
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“who is it 


The query 
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suave voice at the other end of the 
wire. 

“Oh, stow that rot!” cried Arthur 
vulgarly and impatiently. “Don’t I 
know that you and your brothers are 
behind those figureheads’ in the trust 
company? But, answer me—you’re 
holding my securities, not speculating 
in them?” 

“My dear fellow, granting for the 
sake of argument that my brother and 


I are the Maiden Lane Trust, you: 


know that if we should appropriate 
your property for any purpose what- 
ever you could have us arrested for 
grand larceny. You don’t suppose 
we'd take risks of that sort—even if 
we weren’t high-minded Christian gen- 
tlemen. Say, Arthur, what’s on your 
nerves, anyway? What has put this 
creepy notion of grand larceny into 
your mind? Your securities are all 
safe, believe me.” 

The voice ceased, and there was the 
click of a receiver hung up. 

“He was laughing at me, laughing! 
What the devil did he mean by it? 
And by his reference to grand lar- 
ceny? Of course, the securities are 
there, in the vaults—and God knows 
where I am going to get money enough 
to get them out when Lester Hilton 
calls them in! But——” 

There came an interruption—a dozen 
interruptions. But through them all, 
the undercurrent of his thoughts was 
Lester’s stock and the unaccountable 
rise in it. What had created the de- 
mand? Why, all the major part of it 
was held by persons directly inter- 
ested in the manufacture or the use 
of the Hilton Safety Signal! It was 
no speculative stock, as he had said to 
Green. What did it all mean? 

He was slamming his door upon all 
such perplexities at three o’clock, and 
was making for the outer air, when he 
encountered Lester in the private cor- 
ridor outside his office. A cold chill 
struck to his heart. In the younger 
man’s eyes were malevolence and tri- 
umph. 

“Want to see me?” he asked, with 
exaggerated ease and airiness. “Sorry, 
old fellow, but I'm off to Ardsley, to 

5 


make arrangements with my mother to 
take care of Winnie—my little girl, 
you know. I don’t suppose it will sur- 
prise you to hear that Mrs. Rickert 
and I are separating. It will be in 
the papers in a few days that she has 
taken up her residence in Reno, for the 
usual purpose.” 

It was a desperate man’s chatter. He 
would have kept on for hours, reveal- 
ing the innermost secrets of his soul, 
could he by that means have delayed 
the question that he saw poised for 
flight upon young Hilton’s lips. He 
threw the hideous bit of his family life 
to Lester, as the wolf-tracked Russian 
throws his child to his pursuers in his 
last insanity of ignoble terror. 

“Will you come back into your of- 
fice, please, -and tell me what you have 
done with my stock?” was Lester’s only 
reply. Arthur stood, tall, erect, hand- 
some, and defiant for a moment. 

“You'd better come,” said Lester 
soitly. “You don’t want to have a 
scene in the street.” 

The stricken man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Since my family affairs must wait 
upon your importunities,” he said, with 
sneering courtesy, and opened the 
door. 

To the stenographer, tapping out the 
day’s correspondence in the outer ves 
tibule of the sanctum, he spoke, bid- 
ding her take the rest of the afternoon 
off. 

While the girl could be heard mov 
ing about, putting on her hat, closing 
her desk, the two men waited silently 
in the inner room. But when the outer 
door had closed behind her, Lester 
leaped, figuratively, upon his adversary. 

“T shan’t waste time pretending not 
to think you a thief,’ he began. “I 
know exactly where every share of H. 
S. S. stock is held at the present mo- 
mént. And I know that I hold the 
thousand shares given to you as secur- 
ity for a loan of sixty thousand dol 
lars. Do you care to explain how it 
happened to be on the market—that 
stock ?” 

“When you have given me the slight- 
est proof that it has been on the mar- 
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ket,” replied Arthur. He made up his 
mind to try to brazen it out. He would 
put the blame upon the Ramseys, upon 
the Maiden Lane Trust people. He 
would do anything—anything 

“The proof, to my mind, is in the 
fact that I bought it to-day for one 
hundred and thirty-two and a half a 
share.” 

“My dear fellow, you’re too innocent 
to play the Wall Street game. Some 
one has buncoed you into buying what 
he didn’t have to sell. Some one has 
promised to deliver that amount of 
stock—your stock, you think, by your 
careful arithmetical calculations—and 
you consider it delivered. Many a 
broker has come to grief on such a 
deal as that,” he finished sagely. 

“As it happens, I hold the stock cer- 
tificates in my own possession—the 
identical ones left with you as security. 
Every number is there. You might 
as well drop it, Rickert. You might 


as well own up, and confess yourself 


a thief.” 

“If what you say is true, and is not 
the crazy raving of a man who is angry 
because he has had to pay too much 
for a purchase, I can’t explain it at all. 
Your securities were offered for your 
loan to the Maiden Lane Trust és 

“You told me the loan came from 
this firm. You communicated over the 
long-distance with Mr. Crothers. It 
was the firm’s—this firm’s—check that 
was given me. It was only the Maiden 
Lane vaults of which I heard any- 
thing !” 

“All a mere matter of form. - As a 
matter of fact, Crothers discovered that 
he couldn't advance the sum you 
wanted—sixty thousand, wasn’t it?” 
Arthur was filled with admiration of 
his own easy manner. As he spoke, 
he could almost persuade himself that 
ke was telling the truth. Surely, he 
could persuade Lester Hilton, that 
babe in finance, that he was. 

“Tt was sixty thousand.” 

“And bade me go ahead and nego- 
tiate the loan with any of the banks 
where we do business. I got the most 
advantageous terms from the Maiden 
Lane Trust, and put up your certificates 


there. If you’ve got them now—if 
you bought them, as you say you did, 
there’s some crooked work ‘some- 
where!” 

He said the words with a sonorous 
conviction. Altogether absorbed in his 
own histrionic effort, self-hypnotized, 
as it were, he did not study Lester’s 
cold, cruel, young face. 

“Wasted, every bit of it, Rickert! I 
know that you went out and raised 
money on my securities when they had 
been in your hands a few hours. Do 
you suppose I come here and call vou 
a thief without knowing—knowing— 
what I’m saying? I know every step 
you have taken since those certificates 
came into your possession. I know 
how much you got for them. I know 
what you did with the money. I know 
what you dropped on Louisiana Cot- 
ton. And I’m going to have you ar- 
rested and in the Tombs in an hour.” 

His words penetrated the fog of de- 
lusion in which Arthur Rickert had al 
most succeeded in dulling even his own 
knowledge of his crime. He stared at 
the pitiless, clear-cut face out of baf- 
fled eyes. Across the stupidity of his 
mind, that refused to help him with 
another lie in his great need, there 
passed the reflection that Lester looked 
a little like Amy. Only Amy, he found 
himself gravely assuring himself, as 
though the Hilton physiognomic char- 
acteristics were up for consideration,. 
never looked pitiless. 

When he had finished his foolish, ir- 
relevant thinking, he turned around on 
the swivel chair before his desk, and 
looked out at the small section of sky 
visible about the high roofs of the 
crowding office buildings. 

“If it weren’t for Winnie,” he re- 
marked conversationally, although a 
trifle apathetically, “I think it would 
be rather a relief—the Tombs.” 

Lester stared at him, the conviction 
that Rickert was going mad strong 
within him. 

“But there is Winnie, you know,’ 
he informed the father succinctly. “I 
suppose you lost sight of that fact when 
you were stealing my property. But 
don’t lose sight of it again.” 


’ 
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A spasm of pain, perhaps of anger, 
distorted the other’s features for a min- 
ute. 

“Do you mind telling me,” he asked 
suddenly, “whether it was you who ran 
the price of H. S. S. up to a hundred 
and thirty-two and a half this morn- 
ing ?” 

“It was.” 

“Why aig 


“That was stupid, I admit. But I 
am dazed, I think—I haven’t. been 
sleeping well, I haven’t been resting, I 
have-been frightfully worried.” 

The man spoke now more like a hu- 
man being and less like some dull au- 
tomaton. Consciousness—an apprecia- 
tion of his position—seemed to surge 
back upon him. The telephone on his 
desk rang. He answered, concentrat- 
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“To brand you as a thief.” 

“Me? What had you against me?” 
Then, suddenly, he remembered, and 
a dull flush struggled through his pal- 
lor. 

“Think back ten years, and you'll 
know what I have against you, you 
shallow, contemptible creature! Great 
God; to think of a man to whom treach- 
ery is so natural that he forgets the 
times he has played the traitor! But 
T didn’t forget!” F 


“Oh Lester, Lester !” she cried. 


ing his mind upon the question and 
reply. When he hung up the receiver 
again, the apathy had quite vanished. 
“T don’t know what’s been the mat- 
ter with me, Hilton, the last few min- 
utes; I feel as though I had been talk- 
ing in my sleep. Great heavens, man, 
you aren’t going to make a hideous 
splurge over what is a common enough 
affair in financial circles! I can return 
you the money you paid out to buy 
back your own stock; and you want .- 
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to remember that you came to me as a 
man in need, and that you deceived me 
throughout the whole transaction. You 
haven’t been honest yourself. And it 
is the merest commonplace of such a 
transaction that your certificates should 
have gotten back on the market. I 
stand ready to make good—you won't 
risk the horrible scandal—my people— 
your own! Think what a story will be 
dragged up, if you let this get out!” 

“My family has nothing to hide.” 

“Talk—cheap talk, my boy! No 
woman—no decent woman—can stand 
being talked about. The other kind 
fatten on it—it’s a curious thing! But 
take it from me—I know women bet- 
ter than you do—no nice woman is any 
the better off for having her poor lit- 
tle tragedies and romances ventilated 
through the newspapers. And when 
you—you,..a Hilton, have me, Arthur 
Rickert, arrested, you can be sure that 
our interrelations from the time of the 
ark will be aired. It isn’t as if 1 
couldn’t raise the money—great God, 
man, they'll let me off in court when 
they learn I’m ready to pay. Besides 
—it won’t be so easy a job. Here, to 
you, I’m making no pretenses—I’m ad- 
mitting all you suspect. But, under- 
stand that when we two léave this room, 
unless we leave it under a flag of truce, 
it becomes you alone against the Ram- 
seys, the Maiden Lane Trust, and me. 
It’s millions against you. Those fel- 
lows have done me dirt, and they'll 
come into this with me, or there'll be 
trouble. And if they come in with me, 
you'll have small chance of recovery. 
And all the old story raked up, and 
you may be sure that the nasty-minded 
world will say your family had serious 
wrongs to be avenged if you took such 
pains to avenge them—more serious 
than it had dreamed before in its pur- 
ity! Stop, stop, you! You’re chok- 
ing me!” For Lester, at his innuen- 
does, had leaped at his throat. 

The young man’s mind was swift- 
working as his fingers. He grasped the 
measure of truth in all that Arthur 
had said. He longed, with a primitive, 
savage longing, to pillory his enemy. 
~The unsatisfied passion of years 


burned in his veins. Yet he could calm 
himself enough to appreciate what the 
dishonored and dishonorable man was 
saying. Others would be dragged into 
the fight—probably. The powerful, 
crooked interests which Rickert had 
named, and on which he counted so 
confidently, could probably rob the re- 
venge of some of its fine flavor. The 
possibility of further humiliation for 
Amy would have to be faced, Reluc- 
tantly, he released his hold upon Rick- 
ert’s throat. 

“It will be the regret of my life, 
Rickert,” he said, “that I didn’t go out 
and horsewhip you through the streets 
ten years ago, even if I was only a 
boy and you a man grown! To see 
you flayed, to see the red welts on your 
pampered skin, to see the blood flow, 
to treat you like the animal you are, 
that would have been the only revenge 
worth taking on you, the only kind you 
have any capacity for feeling. How- 
ever—I’m not going to do it now. 
Don’t look alarmed. You say you can 
make good your theft.” Arthur winced. 
Lester looked at his watch. “It’s half- 
past three now. I'll give you until half- 
past five to come to me with the money 
I paid out for the stock you stole, or 
with satisfactory proof that I can have 
it at banking time to-morrow. Ar- 
range with your confederates. You 
can come to my office. Don’t try any 
funny business. You’re watched, and 
if you try to get away, you'll be nabbed 
at once. I'll see you at half-past five.” 

“Yes—damn you!” snarled Arthur. 

It had come to him as a gleam of 
hope, his connection with the Ramseys 
and the Maiden Lane Trust Company 
in this matter. If he could intimidate 
them, if he could persuade them that 
warrants for their arrest were also out, 
if he could manage to impose upon 
them the belief that they had been 
guilty of larceny as well as he—for he 
had not sold the stock which he had 
borrowed; he had only. raised money 
on it, and the two days of grace were 
not up, and those men were the true 
thieves who had finally put the cer- 
tificateseout upon the open market—if 
he could only make them share the 
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danger with him; then, he felt, he 
could weather the storm, could raise at 
least enough money to call Lester Hil- 
ton off his trail for a while; could 
somehow induce his family, though its 
fortunes were shrunken, to come to his 
aid, could somehow keep the world 
from sympathizing with Barbara as a 
poor, dear girl, horrified to the final 
point of repugnance by the disclosure 
of her husband's dishonesty, could 
somehow manage to pass on a not to- 
tally ruined name to Winnie. 
Feverishly, he began the work of 
rallying his support about him, Some 
garbled version of the true story he 
telephoned to his father; representing 
himself as the victim of the Maiden 
Lane Trust Company’seduplicity. He 
told how urgent was his need. His 
father listened—he had suffered many 
pangs of wounded pride in his only 
son; he was dulled in paternal feel- 
ing. And he was not by nature an 


expansive soul; honor and fair renown 
were, of course, desirable assets; with- 
out them, credit was impossible, and 


without credit large businesses could 
not be conducted; but, beyond that, the 
honor of his name did not poignantly 
concern him. Besides, he was short 
of money. All of which he managed 
to convey to his son over the telephone. 
3ut he would see him through to the 
extent of thirty thousand, he concluded. 

Good! The first appeal had been 
successful, though not so largely so as 
Arthur had hoped. Let him now get 
in touch with his confederates. Would 
a blustering, threatening, outraged 
tone, or a hail-fellow-well-met, all-in- 
the-one-boat tone serve him better? He 
got hold of Ramsey before he had de- 
cided the matter to his own satisfac- 
tion. And he found that he need not 
have troubled himself to ponder on the 
subject. For Ramsey’s first words— 
uttered even before Rickert had sug- 
gested the theme on which he had called 
him up—were those of an honorable 
gentleman, wounded, angered, utterly 
shocked, by having been dragged into 
a compromising position by a rascal. 
Ramsey had discovered that the certi- 
ficates were stolen. Ramsey utterly 


denied the two-day clause that had been 
a feature, but only a verbal feature, of 
Arthur’s hypothecating them. Ramsey 
cleared his skirts, was prepared to clear 
the Maiden Lane Trust’s, by cold- 
blooded perjury, if necessary. Arthur 
was to stand pilloried alone as the man 
who had adroitly robbed one man, and 
had deceived an innocent, responsible, 
and conservative body of financiers into 
acting as his accomplices with the pro- 
ceeds of his robbery. 

Snarling and cursing, Rickert finally 
rang off the hopeless conversation, 
promising Ramsey some definite pun- 
ishment within a few hours. He had 
murder in his mind at the moment. 
Then he tried frantically to remember 
where else he might try to find a friend. 
Laughing half madly, wholly cynically, 
at the notion, he attempted to call up 
Barbara. It was her maid who an- 
swered that madame had‘gone out in 
an automobile with Captain Svenson, 
and had left word that she would not 
be at home before dinner. 

“And, m’sieu,” lisped the young per- 
son, “I think perhaps I should tell you, 
I fear that mademoiselle acquires the 
whooping cough. She——” 

“Hell! Send for the doctor!” cried 
Arthur Rickert, ringing off violently. 

At five o’clock, he gave up the fran- 
tic, panic-stricken quest for a friend— 
a friend to the tune of thousands, tens 
of thousands. He would go to that in- 
fernal young beast, and try to brow- 
beat him for another twenty-four 
hours’ grace. He could sell the Oak- 
dale place, if he had time. It was not 
paid for, to be sure, but the land was 
his; he could manage somehow, if only 
—if only he had time. He jammed his 
hat upon his eyes, and set out for Les- _ 
ter’s office. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Amy had been disturbed and har- 
assed ever since the night of the club 
dance. She had remembered Miss 
Dwyer’s statements about Lester’s tran- 
sactions with the firm of which Arthur 
Rickert was a member, and she agreed 
with the tart old lady that the connec- 
tion showed bad taste. And her talk 
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with Thomas Hackett, the hew depth 
of intimacy to which she had come in 
her acquaintance with him, all com- 
bined to make her disturbed, appre- 
hensive, unquiet. To-day, being in 
town, she resolved to go to Lester’s 
office and have a talk with him. A 
private talk was almost an impossi- 
bility at home, now that Rose kept the 
house filled with laughter and talk from 
old friends and new. So she made her 
way to the river-side workshop in the 
city. 

Lester was not in his office, one of 
his assistants informed her, but was 
expected in later. Would she be 
pleased to enter and wait for him? 
Amy was so pleased. She was even 
pleased to intrude upon the innermost 
of his sanctums, the little sitting room 
with the couch bed, where he sometimes 
spent the night. Amy was tired and 
perplexed. She lay down upon the 
couch, and in ten still, peaceful minutes 
forgot her perplexities in sleep. 

“She didn’t wait, after all, sir,” said 
a clerk from the outer office, after tell- 
ing Lester of his sister’s descent upon 
him; and Lester, seeing the inner 
workroom empty, did not go in, but 
talked over the details of a new ele- 
vator device with one of the men in 
the general workroom. At twenty min- 
utes past five, he went into his pri- 
vate office. 

“I’m here to no one but Mr. Rick- 
ert,” he said. 

Punctual to the minute, Arthur ar- 
rived, but he needed no words to tell 
Lester of his failure. 

“You haven't got it?” said the young 
man coldly. “Oh, Lord, man, don’t 
begin the tale of why you haven’t got 
it, or when you will have it, and all 
that—I’m not interested. I gave you 
until five-thirty. You said there were 
others implicated with you. Probably 
they didn’t agree with your estimate 
of their position. I’m going to have 
you arrested, Rickert!” 

“Tf you give me the time, I can make 
good,” Arthur insisted. “I am in this 
hole because of the confounded ras- 
cality of the men who sold you your 
stock. I admit that when it was in 


’ 


should be 


my possession ]—borrowed—it for my 
own necessities. But I only borrowed 
it. It was they who seized upon it, 
sold it. I tell you I am innocent of 
any criminal——-” 

“Bosh! You're talking the idlest 
nonsense. You took what didn’t be- 
long to you, what was left in your care 
for a time, and you used it. Borrowed 
on it, sold it—what’s the difference? 
You stole, I tell you, you stole! You’re 
a common thief, and you'll be branded 
as such far and wide to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Have it your own way. I'm not 
the first man to get into difficulties be- 
cause I couldn't get hold of over a 
hundred thousand dollars in two hours. 
Time’s all I need.” 

“Time and brains and common hon- 
esty and opportunity. Oh, I could tell 
you a dozen things you need. But I 
won't waste my own time i 

“You've considered how this will re- 
act upon your own people, as well as 
mine? Upon your—sister, Amy—as 
well as upon my little girl? I don’t 
make any plea for my wife; she’s go- 
ing to be my wife tor so very little 
longer.” 

“I've thought over all ihe rot you 
taiked when I was in your office, and 
it doesn’t bother me! I tell you, Rick- 
ert, I’ve waited for this day, and I’m 
not going to be cheated out of it by 
any sensational maundering on your 
part. I was only a boy, a young shav- 
er, when I vowed that I should, some- 
how, some time, hold you up to public 
loathing for the dastardly way you 
treated—I won’t mention her name. ° 
And there hasn’t been a day or a night 
since when I have not reiterated my 
vow. Only lately have I known how 
it was to be done, but I have always 
known it was to be done. You should 
suffer—and not only that, but you 
shamed in public. You 
should suffer in the only way suffer- 
ing could be made to penetrate to 
your soul, if you’ve got one, through 
your thick hide. And you’re going to, 
Rickert, you’re going to! You'll be 
shorn of your fascinations pretty etf- 
fectually when you get out of Sing 
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Sing. The name Rickert will always 
carry a bit of a stench with it after 
to-morrow morning’s papers. I was 
only a child, and children are supposed 
to torget easily. I’ve never forgotten! 
You blind, you miserable, fool, to think 
that I would have any dealings with 
you, except for my own _ purposes! 
With you, whom I would touch only 
with tongs—except for my own pur- 
poses!” 

He had spoken with a concentrated 
savagery which held the other man si- 
lent. His keen, thin, young face had 
been one blaze of passion, intense, re- 
lentless. The other man, watching him 
dully at first, finally became imperson- 
ally interested in the remarkable, un- 
suspected development of the boy’s 
character. He tried to summon a sneer 


to answer the youthful outburst, but 
before he could bring forth the words, 
the little door in the half-high parti- 
tion between the room and the inner 
sanctum opened, and Amy, wide-eyed, 
horrified, swept toward her brother. 
“Oh, Lester, Lester!” she said. It 


was a low wail of almost infinite grief. 

Lester sprang to his feet. So did 
Rickert, and from them both came the 
cry of “Amy!” : 

She went to her brother as though 
she saw him in some deadly peril from 
which she hurried to rescue him. She 
went to him as though she beheld him 
in some great want, and she had abun- 
dance for his needs. She put her lov- 
ing hands upon his arm, she looked 
eagerly into his face. 

“Dearest, dearest brother!” she 
cried. ‘Dearest Lester! Tell me that 
you didn’t mean it—what you have 
been saying! Tell me that your life 
has not been so hideous as that—has 
not been a hunger for revenge—a plot 
for any man’s abasement!” 

“My dear Amy,” said Lester, some- 
what impatiently, “this is no place for 
you. They told me you had gone home, 
I shouldn’t have introduced you to any 
such unpleasantness, willingly. But 
since you’re here, and have, apparent- 
ly, overheard some of the story, you 
may as well hear the rest of it. Tech- 
nically, this man has stolen securities 


I left with him, and has sold them. 
The reason he did it was because he 
needed the money, and is a common 
creature, devoid even of crude com- 
mercial honesty. But the reason he had 
a chance to do it is that I laid the mine, 
I prepared the situation, I offered the 
temptation. And he’s going to pay the 
penalty of yielding to it!” he finished, 
with a visible snapping of his jaws. 

“You poor, starved boy!” she said 
softly. “Nourishing yourself on such 
thoughts and such ambitions, when 
there is goodness and forgiveness in 
the world. I have been a poor sister 
to you, Lester; I have fulfilled my 
mother’s injunctions badly, if you are 
a man who could thrive on thoughts 
of hatred and revenge.” 

“Amy,” cried the other, catching at 
his chance of respite, “tell him I can 
pay it, if he only gives me time. All 
I need zs 

“It isn’t the dirty money I want, 
you fool! Isn’t that clear yet to your 
mind? It’s to brand you for what you. 
are in the face of all the world!” 

“Amy—my little daughter!” Arthur 
went on desperately. 

“Why should she 
your little daughter? 
did ig 

“Lester!” Amy broke in upon him. 
She had never let her eyes wander 
from his face to that of her old lover. 
All the concentration of her deep re- 
gard was for her brother. “Lester, I 
forbid your doing this thing. You do 
it in my name—and it is I who forbid 
it. I will not be a part of the ignoble 
world. I will not be dragged into strife 
and wicked hatred. I have forgiven; 
my life has grown rich in forgiveness 
and peace. I will not have you drag 
me into this thing. I will not let you 
yourself poison the very springs of 
your existence by such an act.” 

She looked very commanding as she 
stood by them, straight and tall, and 
glowing with a noble fervor. 

“My God!” cried the baffled Lester. 


show mercy to 
What mercy 


* “You don’t mean to tell me that you're 


still in love with the beast?” 
“That remark shows the injury you 
have been doing your own mind and 
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soul, You have been stultifying your- 
self these years, Lester, spiritually. It 
is for your sake, and for your sake 
alone, that I insist—that I beg—you 
to give up this plan!” Her voice 
broke, her lovely eyes ran over with 
tears at the last. 

“Have your own way!’ snapped 
Lester, accustomed from childhocd to 
yield to her. 

And she flung her arms around him, 
and murmured brokenly that now, 
now, she was sure of his love for her 
——-surer than even his cherished pur- 
pose of all the years could have made 
her. And then she left them. 

Nevertheless, as Arthur Rickert, 
elated by the turn of affairs, joyful in 
the terms he was able to make with 
Lester, went out of the building a half 
hour afterward, he echoed Lester’s 
fierce ejaculation, with a few changes. 

“My God, I believe she is still in 
love with me! Amy! The wonderful 
creature! Ah, she is of the unchan- 
ging kind.” And he recalled Barbara’s 
scofing advice on the subject. 


CHAPTER X. 

It was six months later that Arthur 
Rickert ventured to suggest to Amy 
his interpretation of her advocacy. 
3arbara had joined the divorce colony, 
and it was broadly hinted that the sign- 
ing of her decree of freedom would 
be the signal for her reshackling her- 
self with chains more agreeable to her 
than Arthur’s. He had paid Lester 
back the price of the peculation; his 
family had rallied to his support when 
his really desperate condition had been 
made clear, and his speculations had 
suddenly become successful instead of 
disastrous. He had seen by the papers 
that Lester had gone to Germany, to 
watch the operation of his safety signal 
on the first of the German roads to try 
it. Rose had gone back to her shabby 
ancestral-by-marriage halls and her 
children, and Ned was always much 
away. He summoned all his courage, 
and invaded the once familiar house. 


Amy, star-eyed, obviously ill at ease, 
apprehensive, stood while he made his 
opening speeches. Her attitude -was, 
perhaps, not hostile, but neither was 
it reassuring. He thought it best to 
plunge into his discourse. He spoke 
of his debt to her; she studied him 
with earnest eyes and a waiting ex- 
pression. 

“You owe me no thanks,” she told 
him. “I wished to save my brother, 
not you.” 

“You do not understand me; I refer 
to my old debt, the debt I can never 
repay ; the heart broken by doubts, the 
love shamed, the years wasted. It is 
that ancient debt. It—Amy, I want to 
pay it, with my life! With all the 
rest of my life!” 

She stared at him a full second. 
Then a horror of comprehension over- 
spread her face. His very good looks 
were loathsome to her, like beauty 
overlaid with some disease. She 
moved toward the bell rope, and at last 
he understood her. 

“Will you please go before I ring for 
my servants to put you out?” she said, 
and her low voice was vibrant with 
feeling. 

Somehow, he did not know quite 
how ignominiously, he found the hall 
and the doorway. 

When he had gone, she went to the 
windows, to open them wide; she had 
a sense of physical suffocation, of un- 
cleanness. The air he had breathed— 
the vain fool, devoid of understanding 
as of honor and honesty—was tainted 
for her. She flung the sash high, and~ 
drew into her lungs deep draughts of 
the clear outer air. 

Into the gate at the moment swung 
Thomas Hackett—brown and_ lithe— 
part of the wholesome, active world 
she loved. He smiled and waved his 
hat as he saw her standing there, and 
she did not know how instinctively her 
arms were opened, or what meaning 
there was in her voice, as she cried: 

“Oh, I am glad you have come! I 
am glad!” 
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The Importance of Being liportant 
By Charles Batteli Loomis 


LOWING one’s own trumpet is a distasteful thing to 
do—although, on the other hand, most fiddlers like 
to play on their own violins—but there are times 

when it is absolutely necessary in this pushing, hustling 
world. 

I have two friends, both in the lecture business. One of 
them is an expert performer on his own trumpet; the other 
plays second fiddle always. 

As the comparatively unsuccessful man is every bit as 
clever as the one whose name is a household word—in the 
lyceum world—I had often wondered why it was that the 
Rev. Job Littleton was glad to get a date here and there 
at twenty-five dollars an evening, while Colonel Charles 
Stuart was refusing offers of one hundred dollars a night 
and had his time booked right through the season. 

It so happened that each in turn invited me to spend a 
week traveling with him, and I spent one of the pleas- 
antest fortnights that ever fell to my lot, and at the end of 
the time I felt that I knew. why the one had succeeded bet- 
ter than the other. 

My first week was spent with the Rev. Mr. Littleton, 
a humorous, diffident, kindly little man, bent on seeing the 
best in every one and always receiving courteous treat- 
ment, but the sort of man who, if trying to catch a sub- 
way express, would hang back until every one was on 
board and the guard had slammed the door in his face. 

On our way to the little town of Wyndstock, Vermont, 
where he was to deliver a lecture on “The Mission of 
Laughter,” I said to him: ‘Who is to meet you here?” 

“T don't know,” said he; “nothing was said about it. I 
don’t need to be met. I'll just go to the hotel, and after 
dinner we'll take a little walk, and then I'll rest a bit and 
we'll have supper, and then I'll go to the hall and give my 
lecture. And I don’t want you to feel that vou must listen 
to it. Go to the theatre or do something else. Don’t bother 























with me. My lecture will never set the Hudson River on 
fire.” 

I told him that I was looking forward to hearing him, 
but I-thought it was funny that no one was going to meet 
him. 

“Why, who am I that I should be met?” said he simply. 
“I’m just a minister who happens to have a lecture that 
people seem to like. I don’t ever bother about being met. 
I slip into town, and then I slip out again. I’m not Cook 
or Peary. I haven’t discovered anything that was undis- 
covered before. I deliver my lecture, get my money, mail 
my commission to my agent, and go to the next town or 
else go home and wait for the next date. That’s all there 
is to it.? 

At once I felt that I had a clue to his lack of success. 
He was naturally too humble, and his horn had never been 
used. 

We arrived at Wyndstock in the midst of a drizzling 
rain, and were not met by a soul. Three hotel busmen 
yawped the advantages of their respective hotels, and as 
all three busses looked equally dilapidated we chose the 
one nearest. 

After dining at the hotel, we felt that we had made a 
mistake in our choice, but a drummer at table with us said 
that all the hotels were a mistake—a bad mistake. 

It was too rainy to go out walking, so we sat.chatting, 
and in the midst of our chat the whistle in the primitive 
speaking tube blew and a Mr. Addison was announced. 

He proved to be the chairman of the lecture course, and 
he had called to see what he could do for Mr. Littleton. 

“l’m afraid,” said he, “that the storm will keep some 
away. Is there anything you wish? Would you like to 
visit the hall ?” 

“Oh, no, I think not. I don’t want to give any trouble.” 

“No trouble at all. Do you wish a reading desk and a 
glass of water ?” 

“No—no, I think I don’t want anything. I’m easily sat- 
isfied.” 

“Well, I’ll send a carriage for you at a quarter to eight.” 

“Oh, please don’t. It’s only a step, you say. I don’t 
want to bother you to that extent.” 
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K) “Doesn't bother me. It’s our custom. However, if you 
| prefer to walk—— Oh, and do vou wish to be intro- 
NaI duced ?” 

WY) “Oh, dear, no; it won't be necessary. My name is on 
Lats the tickets. I don’t want any fuss and feathers. I'll just 
i} r) ‘say my piece,’ and then 4 
‘ ( \ “Oh, ves, then you'll have a reception, I suppose. Some 
of our people want to meet you. By the way, speaking of 
meeting you, if I had been sure when you were coming 
I should have been on hand to receive you, and the Rev. 
Mr. Dexter wished to entertain you. This hotel, you 
know—well, if you’ve dined here you do know. But in 
regard to the reception——” 

“Oh, if it is just the same to you I believe that I will 
come away right after the lecture. There’s nothing ex- 
traordinary about me. They can look at me while I’m lec- 
turing, but I haven’t anything to say after it’s done. Bet- 
ter not have any reception.” 

There was a perceptible coolness in the demeanor of © 
Mr. Addison, but he cut the reception out at once, and 
soon after took his leave. 

I now began to understand several things, and before 
the week was ended I understood more. There was no 
doubt that Mr. Littleton pleased his audience, but he also 
wounded: the sensibilities of several persons who wished 
to shake his hand by hurrying off in a frightened way that 
was detrimental to his own interests. 

He not only would not blow his own horn, but he would 
not let any one else blow it. 

Colonel Stuart is a tall man with a white imperial and 
goatee and a military bearing. His voice has a resonance 
that might well carry it above the din of battle, and in any 
company he is a man of mark. He called for me in a 
taxicab, and, whereas an ordinary car had done for Mr. 
Littleton and myself, the colonel thought a Pullman none 
too good for us. 

“The better you treat yourself, my boy, the better you 
think of yourself. That’s why I always dress for dinner. 
Never did it when I was a barefoot boy out in Ohio, but I 
find that it really pays to do it now. Let’s see. Balti- 
more, Washington, Raleigh. My first date is at Baltimore, 
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\\ Carroll.” 
Hy | I couldn’t help asking him how he had managed it. 

N “Why, we’re both members of the Loyal Legion, and 
Lary when I found out that he was on the committee I wrote 
}) NY to him telling him when I was coming, and the genial old 

) boy invited me to stay with him. It always pays to let 
them know when you're coming. I'm just one of a thou- 
sand lecturers, but I always contrive to make people think 
Iam JT. I’m in this lecture business to make money, and 
so I mustn’t leave a single stone unturned that will con- 
tribute to my success.” 

And he did not leave a pebble unturned. He was always 
courteous as he could be, with a little Javor of the South in 
his manner—he had been born near the southern line of 
Ohio—but he always insisted on having everything done 
that could be done to contribute to the success Of his lec- 
tures. At Baltimore he saw to it that a member of the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins introduced him, and he saw to 
it that he had a reading desk, and a vase of flowers, and 
a good reading light—and, above all, he insisted that every 
light in the hall should be turned on to add to the bril- 
liancy of the occasion. 

“No one can be enthusiastic in a half light,” said he. 

The lecture was a tremendous success. It was witty 
and wise, although no better than that of the Rev. Mr. Lit- 
tleton, but Colonel Stuart had been introduced by one of 
Maryland’s most distinguished citizens, and people felt he 
must be something far above the ordinary. After the lec- 
ture he had a smile, and a handshake, and an appropriate 
word for every one, and before he left Baltimore he had 
made arrangements to give two lectures in Maryland. 

Don’t be too important, and never be pompous, but don’t 
be afraid to take down that horn of yours and blow a few 
melodious notes on it from time to time. 

It is important to see that you are important enough. 


and I’m to be met by no less a man than Colonel John 
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T must be confessed that Mrs. Dar- 
row herself was not so concerned 
in the whereabouts of her off- 

spring as were either her sister, Belle 
Yates, or her married sister, Mrs. 
George Ingraham Strong, more fa- 
miliarly known as Aunt Ann. These 
two ladies, who, although sisters, were 
sundered from one another by such a 
gulf of years that most of their thoughts 
and doings were fairly unintelligible to 
the comprehension of both, seemed to 
Ann herself to be united on one point, 
and that was, that the whole duty of 
feminine childhood was to be a “per- 
fect little lady,” and if there was one 
thing in this vale of tears upon which 
Ann looked with the passion of scorn, it 
was a young female child to whom this 
epithet could be applied with justice. 

Ann knew your “perfect. little la- 

dies.” She had spent -miserable, prick- 
ly, starched afternoons with them play- 
ing at games so inane that they drove 
her to the verge of madness. And, if 
one only had to play those games with- 
out missing something! But, while with 
hair brushed and tied with ribbons the 
size of exotic butterflies, and infantile 
in hue, while the starch in one’s little 
skirts and other little undergarments 
stuck into one’s legs, and one played 
unsatisfactory games, and listened to 
inconsequent prattle about unnecessary 
things, Ann always had the sickening 
consciousness that out in the real world, 
in the fresh sunshine, the real business 


of life was in progress ; real games were. 
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being played, and that she, poor child, 
was missing them. 

On the way home from these dreary 
visits, Ann would be sure to meet some 
one like Pikey Woodruff, who would 
call attention to himself by the chival- 
rous and simple expedient of a sling- 
shot and a small missile, deftly aimed at 
some vulnerable part of Ann’s person. 
Then Ann, regardless of starched skirts 
and blue ribbons, would reach for the 
nearest stone. These civilities having 
been exchanged, Pikey, from behind 
the shelter of an ‘‘ellum” tree, would 
yell out: 

“Say, Ann, you’d oughter b’en along ; 
we was down beyond east pond, fishin’ ; 
Billy Hale’s dog raised a woodchuck.” 

Sick with disappointment, Ann would 
reply: 

“Aw, go on—woodchuck nuthin’ !” 

“Cross my heart,’ Pikey would as-. 
sert, emerging from behind his shelter. 
“Say, Ann, yer oughter see him back 
up against trees and hiss!” 

That was the way it was. Every time 
one had to go and play with girls some- 
thing entrancing occurred to one’s own 
chosen companions. This was why 
Ann was wont to give vent to the sen- 
timent that shocked her aunts so much. 
This sentiment was: 

“T hate girls!” 

On being pressed for reasons for this 
wrongmindedness, Ann would reply 
with simplicity: 

“Aw, they make me tired!” And 
would further add: “They’re no fun!” 
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“Ann streaking along the landscape, her legs like a pair of dividers, 


That was it. It was not an intrinsic 
harm in the creatures themselves that 
disturbed Ann, it was their inability 
to play; their silly preoccupation with 
uninteresting things, and the fact that 
when playing with them, one had to 
leave the large, far-faring, bustling 
world. 

You won't believe it credible—Ann 
couldn’t believe her senses about it, and 
it was always a subject of new wonder 
to her—but Ann did not- count in all 
her acquaintance one girl who could 
drop satisfactorily from a branch twen- 
ty feet above ground. Not one little 
girl of Ann’s acquaintance ever arrived 
home from school, her body at right 
angles over the back of the grocer’s 
cart. Beside this, they were prone to 
voice the question of Aunt Belle and 
Aunt Ann: 

“What makes you like playing with 
boys so much, Ann?  They’re so 
rough!” 

Ann had had to listen to this idiotic 
sentiment upon the afternoon on which 
this story opens. 


She was proceeding homeward, kick- 


ing pebbles before her. For lack of a 
pocket—the absurd apology of a dress 
she was wearing, a despicable thing of 
embroidery and sashes, had none—she 
had collected a number of stones of 
convenient size in her handkerchief, 
and these she shied, from time to time, 
at the trees on the other side of the 
street. She threw with a sullen, vicious 
precision, reflecting on the injustices of 
life. 

Upon Ann’s feet were white stock- 
ings and shoes; upon Ann’s head rest- 
ed that abomination of desolation, 
termed by Aunt Belle, “a sweet lin- 
gerie hat.” Thus arrayed, Ann 
marched along sturdily; marched 
with something of a swagger. Her air 
said: “I'll push in the face of any boy 
who dares laugh at me.” But inside 
her, her heart was sore with shame, for 
well she knew that her apparel deserved 
the derision it would get if any of “the 
gang” happened to see her. 

But that splendid power of bluffing 
that had served her in so many tight 
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places caused her to walk through the 
main streets of the village, instead of 
sneaking unostentatiously home by air 
line, through sundry holes in fences and 


behind barns. In case of onslaught 
Ann was absolutely defenseless; she 
hadn’t even a dog or two along to sic 
on anybody—Hetty Mayhew being 
afraid of dogs, and Hetty Mayhew’s 
mother having an incomprehensible 
aversion to dogs tracking up her house. 
In Ann’s rebellious heart shame at her 
ridiculous raiment and bittérness over 
belonging to the absurd sex that must 
be so bedizened, strove together. 

Her eyes scanned the far streets in 
search of familiar forms. In such mo- 
ments her little moist hand clutched a 
stone firmly, ready to throw at the first 
sound of derision. Her ears were as 
alert as a wild thing’s for the most 
far-distant “hoo-hoo” of her people. 

It was while passing the Willis’ 
shrubbery that her ear was assailed with 
suppressed giggles. Instantly Ann was 
on her hands and knees, and sticking 
out her head truculently, she hissed: 


and fifteen dogs and twenty boys after her.” 


“Shut up, you silly slop-face, or I'll 
learn you!” 

Lying flat upon their stomachs, 
screened by thick-growing = shrub- 
bery, indistinguishable from the moist 
ground, so near to it was the color of 
the Indian suits which they wore, were 
five or six boys. Now, behold Ann! See 
how she turns disabilities of feminine 
life to use, making her weakness yield 
forth strength. 

“Hist!” she murmured. “I have es- 
caped from the palefaces ; they are close 
on my trail! Hide me, my brothers, 
and later, when the night falls, venge- 
ance!” 

In a more natural tone, she added: 

“Mayhew’s yard’s full of ripe pears.” 

She joined them, lying flat upon the 
soft, brown earth. The momentary 
suspicion that Ann was all dressed up 
had vanished from the mind of the 
tribe. She kicked her toes luxuriantly 
in the dirt; the branch of a neighbor- 
ing shrub entangled itself in the lin- 
gerie hat and tore it off; she let it stay 
there. 
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“You’d better look out, Ann,” Red- 
dy Otis warned. “Look at your 
clothes!” 

“Shut up!’ Ann commanded short- 
ly. “They’re my clothes, ain’t they? 
You ain’t wearing ’em. You ain’t been 
captured by palefaces; you ain’t been 
performing menial tasks for em, weav- 
ing garlands for the daughters of that 
accursed race.” Ann had been engaged 
in the ignoble task of stringing daisies 
with Hetty Mayhew. “But while in cap- 
tivity, I was silent. I did all I was 
told, but these eyes saw. I tell you, 
there’s two pear trees just full of Bart- 
letts ; ripe ones, hangin’ over the fence 
of Smith’s back lot; why, you could get 
‘em just as easy—as easy—brothers. 
This stain upon the honor of our race 
must be blotted out before the day 
dawns.” . 

It was about this moment that Aunt 
Ann, who was calling upon her sister, 
asked the question that so blighted 
Ann’s life: 

“Where is Ann?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Belle. 
Ann, Evelyn?” 

“T had her go to play with that nice 
little Mayhew girl, and it’s time she 
was home.” The three ladies peered 
up the street. “She'll be home soon,” 
Ann’s mother quavered weakly, know- 
ing very well what the next move of the 
game would be. 

“Evelyn,” answered Aunt Ann, “that 
child’s met some boys on the way home. 
I’d be willing to wager my new hat”— 
the aigrette on the new hat quivered ag- 
gressively—‘‘that she’s off playing with 
boys.” 

“T don’t see what ails that child! 
None of us ever 4 

“Oh, you don’t know half,” moaned 
Aunt Belle. “Why, I never go any- 
where, not anywhere with any one, 
without seeing Ann streaking along the 
landscape, her legs like a pair of di- 
viders, and fifteen dogs,and twenty 
boys after her.” 

Mrs. Darrow smiled wanely. The 
picture of her daughter, thus painted 
by her younger sister, while a trifle ex- 
aggerated, was in its essence only too 
true. 


“Where’s 


“Well, something’s got to be done 
about it,” pursued Aunt Ann. “You 
were such a good child, Evelyn—wher- 
ever she gets it from. You were ab- 
sent-minded and dreamy, and unpracti- 
cal, the way you are now, but you nev- 
er showed the slightest trace of being 
a tomboy!” 

No, Mrs. ‘Darrow reflected, she had 
never shown the slightest trace. There 
flooded back to her mind memories of 
forgotten rebellions against the disci- 
pline of her able and efficient sister, 
yearnings to be out, to fare far afield 
with her brothers, that had stopped in 
the mere wish for the impossible. Mem- 
ories, too, of heavenly walks across the 
country botanizing, with their father; 
walks that the other girls had not cared 
to share. After all, it was not so very 
long ago that that had all happened, 
and, now, here was Ann, outward and 
visible expression, as it were, of all the 
suppressed longings and rebellions and 
desires that had filled the heart of a 
little person whose name had been Eve- 
lyn Yates. Her reverie was broken in 
on by her elder sister’s demanding 
sharply: 

“Where is Ann?” 

Alas! Where was Ann at that mo- 
ment ? 

The truthful biographer must con- 
fess that, flat upon her stomach, Ann 
was worming a sinuous way through 
the high meadow grass of Smith’s lot, 
leading her tribesmen to the delectable 
place where the paleface’s Bartlett pears 
overhung the fence. 

It was Reddy Otis who made the 
sortie and shook the limb of the pear 
tree; it was the others who gathered 
the pears up, and brought them back 
with beating hearts; for poignancy had 
been added to this adventure by Hetty 
Mayhew’s voice shrilling: 

“Mamma, there’s some one in the 
pear tree!” 

Flat upon their stomachs they had 
rested, low-crouched, while Mrs. May- 
hew reconnoitred, where in the damp, 
crushed grass Ann had made a circu- 
lar camp by the simple expedient of 
rolling. They had a luscious meal of 
unripe pears; the savor of broken grass, 
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dew-drenched, and the sweet acrid smell 
of the pears, and the earth smells of 
on-coming evening uplifted their little 
souls. It was a high moment in Ann’s 
life; in spite of absurd clothes, in spite 
of everything, her people were in the 
hollow of her hand. With a noble dis- 
regard of what people would say at 
home, she had led them to victory as 
easily, in spite of lingerie hat and 
white shoes, as though dressed in the 
garb of an Indian maiden, which she 
was allowed to wear, because, as Aunt 
6 
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They crouched low, hearts beating in delicious fright. 


Belle said: “It didn’t show dirt.” It 
was a high delight thrown her out of 
the very lap of the gods, unexpected, 
after hours during which Ann’s very 
soul had yawned. 

Then, as if fate wished to show them 
how handsomely it could do things 
when it set about it, a hoarse voice 
cried: 

“You young hellions, get out o’ here! 
You b’en trampling my grass, an’ if I 
catch you, I’ll skin you!” 

They crouched low, hearts beating in 
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delicious fright, for old Smith was 
known to be a man of his word. There 
were traditions of his having laid a 
youngster across his knee, and having 
administered a good one. 

“T tell you,” came the voice, “I'll tan 
the hide of the first one 0’ you I catch!” 

He was evidently following one of 
the paths that they had plowed in the 
lush grass. They could hear the squeak 
of his boots, and could hear him mut- 
tering: 

“Durn them young’uns, trompin’ 
down my grass and me mowin’ to-mor- 
row!” 

Flight was impossible. They hud- 
dled close together. But Ann, who 
had tasted of some of the highest hap- 
piness that earth grants to its children, 
was raised to a superhuman pitch of in- 
telligence ; something told her that she, 
and she alone, could save her people. So 
hissing in the ear of Reddy Otis: “You 
slide, while I talk to him,’ Ann, her- 
self, advanced to meet the foe, meek- 
ness in every outline. The words of 
her lips were the disarming ones: 

“Tt’s only me, Mr. Smith!” 

But, contrary to the gossip among 
the tribes, Smith was not a man dead to 
all human emotion, for, at the sight of 
the absurd little figure before him, be- 
draggled, its face smeared with the 
juice of pears; its white frock drooping 
limply, like the petals of a faded lily; 
he threw back his head and laughed 
deeply, satisfactorily; at what, exactly, 
Ann was at a loss to see, though she 
joined politely in his mirth. 

“Well, if you don’t beat the Dutch,” 
he clamored, his Homeric laugh rising 
to heaven. “I swow, Ann, if you don’t 
beat ’em all holler! Why, I'd give a 
new calf if I could see your Aunt Ann’s 
face when her eye lights on you. What's 
that on your face? Well, if you ain't 
been a-hookin’ Mayhew’s pears!” 

He turned and made for the house, 
and Ann trotted beside him, knowing 
that her companions were folding tents 
and silently stealing away. There are 
moments in this life when being a girl 
has its advantages! A just Providence 
has decreed that when a little girl is 
caught, instead of having her hide 
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tanned, she shall be merely laughed at, 
and Ann’s quick ears had caught the 
underlying current of admiration in old 
Smith's mirth. Instead of being led 
home by the wrist to avenging parents, 
ene is taken into the Smiths’ pleasant 
kitchen, and fed on new-baked cookies, 
Mrs. Smith mourning, the while, over 
the state of one’s clothes, and allowing 
that one must be an awful trial to one’s 
ma, 

True to the part that had been given 
her, Ann sat on the edge of the table, 
munched cookies, and swung debonair 
legs, jauntily vaunting the fact that she 
was a “holy terror,” treating her be- 
draggled plumage with the contempt it 
deserved. It was a full moment. 

Old Smith, who, it seemed, was go- 
ing to feed the pigs—he had a number 
of these interesting animals at some 
distance down the hill—drove Ann 
home, perched on the seat beside him, 
and grinned as the waiting ladies on 
the piazza chorused: 

“There’s Ann—there she is!” 

And, with wider grins, listened to the 
chorus of dismay: 

“For Heaven's sake, Ann! Why, 
look at that child! Ann, you look as 
if you had been buried and dug up! 
Ann, I was never so mortified in my 
life!” 

He did not, however, see Miss Yates 
sniff the air daintily, or hear Mrs. 
Strong say: 

“What 7s that odor, Ann? What was 
in those barrels?” 

Or hear’ Ann’s 
“Swill!” 


laconic reply: 


I have given you the picture of Ann 
at a high moment when she had drunk 
heavily of the wine of life. At this 
time Ann was close on eleven. You 
will please imagine her growing at a 
distressing rate. During the ensuing 
year, from a stocky, able child, appar- 
ently made of steel and india rubber, 
she became lanky, her arms and legs 
protruded a little weedily from sleeve 
and below skirt, with a suggestion of 
fragility hitherto foreign to any part of 
Ann’s adequate person. In those days 
it seemed to Ann’s relatives that one 
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was always lengthening something? But 
ali this would have made no difference 
if Ann’s mind and tastes had altered 
with her legs and arms; cheerfully 
would they have let down tucks and 
elongated sleeves with skillful cunning, 
but with long black legs, even more like 
dividers than ever, Ann measured swift- 
ly the earth’s surface, accompanied by 
boys and dogs, as of yore, and hunted 
with the pack, regardless of admoni- 
tions from younger or elder aunt. As 
Mrs. Strong observed: 

“Evelyn, it’s becoming ridiculous !” 

She made this statement—not for the 
first time—upon a warm day in June, 
having stopped with the pony phaeton 
for the purpose of driving out her sis- 
ter. It was undoubtedly fate that made 
her drive past the ball field where two 
colleges were disputing for the cham- 
pionship. It was fate, and the knowl- 
edge of Ann’s nature, that at that mo- 
ment, made her ask the time-worn 
question: 

“Where’s Ann?” 

“There she is,” responded the mother 
of Ann. 

There, indeed, was Ann, lying flat on 
her stomach upon the close-cropped 
grass, a score book under her nose, and 
strung along in postures much like 
Ann’s—not ladylike postures—were 
faithful friends, such as Reddy Otis and 
the Willis kids. 

No well-conducted woman can blame 
Mrs. Strong for bringing out these 
words with distinctness and purposeful 
emphasis : 

“Evelyn, this cannot go on!” 

There was nothing for it. Of course, 
it could not go on, though Mrs. Dar- 
row responded weakly: 

“Ann keeps a detailed score!” 

“Ann keeps a detailed fiddlestick!” 
replied Mrs. Strong. “If Ann goes to 
any more ball games, she’s got to go 
chaperoned! My dear, that child is as 
tall as a young lady. That’s what 
comes of letting girls be tomboys. She’s 
a giraffe! She will be thirteen her next 
birthday. Can’t you arouse her pride? 
Get her some new clothes, Evelyn; let 
her feel like a young lady, my dear.” 


“Oh, but I want to keep her a child!” 
wailed Ann’s mother, 

“T wouldn’t want to keep that kind of 
a child a child a minute longer than I 
could help,” replied her sister sternly. 
“She’s got to stop careering around 
town on grocery carts. She’s got to 
stop playing football in the middle of 
the road, Evelyn. She’s got to stop lying 
on her stomach at ball games, in the 
midst of several hundred young men!” 

Meanwhile, Ann, in ignorance of the 
blow fate had in store for her, bliss- 
fully kept her beautiful detailed score, 
which, to-morrow, she would compare 
proudly with the official score. The 
only fly in Ann’s pot of ointment that 
afternoon was the presence of the new 
boy, who knew not Ann. She felt con- 
scious of his scornful look directed her 
way, from time to time, the unmistak- 
able look, which said: 

“What’s the matter with you kids, 
letting a girl track around with you, 
anyhow ?” 

With rage in her heart, Ann consid- 
ered that he looked upon her—oh, 
shameful thought!—as a girl, merely 
that. He had used to her the taunt 
that none of the boys she knew ever 
used. 

“You can’t pitch.” He had told her, 
this with scorn. Alas! Ann knew this 
fatal fact but too well—she could not 
pitch; she threw like a girl, and she 
knew it. 

But she could catch—could Ann; her 
place was in the outfield ; and she could 
slide bases; and, she had draped these 
two accomplishments around her pitiful 
deficiency in throwing. Now, this out- 
sider had dragged it to light before all 
the kids. Very well she realized that 
what he wanted to know very much 
was, why Ann was allowed to partake 
of the games of men. Alas! She had 
not knocked out his front teeth—her 
cunning had not averted from him the 
hand of chastisement. He did not 
know that once Ann had been Bareface, 
the great chief. He had not seen her in 
those glorious days when her strength 
had outstripped those of her mates; 
when, indeed, she was stronger than 
any one. 
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Now the fatal hour had struck. Ann 
was no longer stronger than any of the 
boys; her place among them was not 
the secure and definite thing that it had 
been. Indeed, for mysterious causes, of 
which she was ignorant, it was ebbing 
for her. What use was it to play mar- 
bles better than they could if you could 
not run as fast? Poor Ann, the limi- 
tations of sex were pressing upon her 
sorely, and the 
things they had all 
lately felt had been 
crystallized definite- 
ly by the coming of 
the new boy, a 
strong, puissant lad, 
who had fought his 
way into leadership 
within two months, 
and who accepted 
Ann grudgingly. In- 
deed, her presence 
to him was a sign— 
and Ann knew it, 
though she did not 
put it in words— 
that the heroic days 
of man were degen- 
erating. She was 
only holding her 
place by deeds of 
foolhardy _ bravery, 
which, while they 
won applause from 
her old people, won 
from the outsider 
only a grudging: 





woman. He squealed derisive little 
squeals of a girl who has a fish on her 
line, and acted it in derisive panto- 
mime. 

Ann ground her teeth in futile rage. 
Oh, for the days when at an insult like 
this, one fought for one’s honor! Alas, 
that those Arcadian days were past 
when the boys were so little that they 
knew no chivalrous shame attached it- 
self to “hittin’ a 
girl!” 

“T tell you, what, 
fellers, le’s go swim- 
min’,” the new boy 
suggested. 

“Le’s go fishin’,” 
persisted Ann. 

Swimming ! There 
she couldn’t follow. 


The fellows 
looked undecided, 
from one to. the 
other. They must 


not seem unmanly. 
Going swimming 
was all right, but 
going fishing was 
all right, too. 

“T tell you what 
we'll do,” said Ann, 
her sharpened wits 
quick to see the sit- 
uation. “I'll race 
you for it, Billy. I'll 
race you from here 
to the elm tree.” 

Ann was fleet of 
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“You think you're | foot as a_ grey- 
smart, don't you, hound. 
Ann?” | Old Smith drove Ann home, perched on the “All right.” he 
The ball game seat beside him agreed cheerfully. 
over, “What let’s He was a youngster 


do?” was, of course, the next question. 

Ann suggested hastily: “Let’s go 
fishing.” Ann excelled in this sport. 

“Oh, I don’t want to go and bait 
girls’ hooks and take fishes off their 
lines.” This from the new boy. 

“T’d like to see you bait my hook,” 
Ann growled out at him. “You had a 
nurse when I was baitin’ hooks!” 

The new boy showed pleasant, white 
teeth and a good-tempered smile—a 
smile of the superior male to inferior 





of pleasant spirit if one had not had 
to hate him for his insolence. 

The details of the race I need not 
tell you. It was not for nothing that 
Billy agreed with evident grins. He 
beat Ann without effort. And now, I 
must recount the tragic downfall of 
Ann, for Ann sank to the foot of the 
elm tree, and, to her shame unspeak- 
able cried, cried like a girl; oh, ig- 
nominy unutterable! cried publicly. 
The fellows turned away their heads, 
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starting for swimming, but the new boy, 
in a moment of mistaken pity, leaned 
over Ann, and told her not to cry, and 
she shot at him an outraged fist, and 
crept home a broken thing, her king- 
dom gone from her; publicly beaten; 
shamed; that miserable and most inef- 
fectual thing on God’s earth—a girl! 

She made no objection to the state- 
ment that henceforth she must go to 
ball games chaperoned. What did that 
matter? Ann’s place in her world was 
over; the place that she had kept first 
by strength of arm, then by quickness 
of wit, was over, and she had been a 
cry baby. She didn’t even fight the 
suggestion of new dresses and longer 
skirts. They might have saved their 
tact for other occasion. She was pleased 
even at going away on a two weeks’ 
visit with Aunt Ann, during which time 
her behavior was exemplary. Aunt 
Ann congratulated herself on her 
knowledge of the feminine nature. She 
reported that Ann had behaved like a 
perfect little lady, for she could not 
know that the emptiness of life was eat- 
ing Ann’s heart out. 

When she got back, the gang was or- 
ganized under their new leader. They 
made no comment when Ann attended 
a ball game, sitting, beautifully dressed, 
with prim correctness, on the grand 
stand, still keeping score. 

But fate has more mysterious things 
hidden in its inscrutable grab bag than 
the dethroned chieftainess knows. 

Coming home from a ball game by 
herself, Ann’s heart sang aloud within 
her, for it had been a great game, and 
there were certain ‘advantages in a place 
directly behind the battery. She gave 
lofty and indifferent halloos to the gang 
that straggled past. 

Then, far off down the street, arose 
a noise of battle; it was a dog fight. 
From afar, Ann recognized the yelps of 
her fighting fox terrier. She broke into 
that old swift run that had carried her 
over so many happy miles. With the 
dexterity born of long practice, she 
fished her dog from out the struggling 
pack. Her terrier firmly under her arm, 
she cuffed one dog and the other sound- 
ly, and sent them upon their business. 


She looked up. Her big eyes widened 
in honest surprise, as a voice behind her 
said: 

“Gee, Ann, you’ve got nerve!” 

It was the new boy. Admiration 
brightened his merry eyes. Then he 
exclaimed: 

“Why, Ann; your hand’s bleeding!” 

Ann’s first instinct was to say: 
“Taint nuthin’,” but there stirred in 
her an instinct stronger than that. Won- 
deringly, she looked down at the 


scratched hand. 

“So it is,” she agreed. 

The new boy was searching for a 
“T’ll tie it up for you,” 


handkerchief. 
he suggested. 

Again an instinct, stronger than the 
old one declaring that she didn’t need 
hands tied up, made Ann hold out her 
brown paw. 

The new boy tied it up carefully. Ann 
thanked him and started on her way, 
but he followed beside her. And then 
there came to Ann a new experience. 
From under lowered lashes she looked 
at him sidewise, and saw him staring 
at her, and, for the first time in her 
life, Ann realized what it was to be 
looked at with the eyes of admiration. 
She looked very well, did Ann; flushed 
of face, bright of eye, with the added 
allurement of charmingly done hair and 
pretty clothes. 

Her heart beat faster, a sudden un- 
known sense of power surged over her. 

The new boy was asking: “Do you 
often do that?” 

“With dogs, you know, one has to,” 
she confessed, with new force and be- 
coming modesty. 

They had reached the gate. With an 
instinct as unerring as it was uncon- 
scious, she knew that she had come into 
her own again. Why, and wherefore, 
she could not tell, but she knew that 
once more. she was Ann—Ann, puis- 
sant among her fellows; only drawing 
her strength from some new, mysteri- 
ous source, and some source more last- 
ing than the force of arms; some force 
that made mere skill in games a weapon 
of childhood. 

And how true this was was proved 
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as follows: From up the street there 
came a long-drawn whoop from the 
fellows: 

~ L1ey, 
swimmin’ ?” 

Ann shot a sidelong glance at her 
companion as quick as that of a bird. 

“Naw,” he shouted back. “I don’t 
want to!” 

Together they turned into the gate, 
and went onto the shady piazza, where, 
according to the pleasant custom of the 
family, cool lemonade was in readi- 
ness. From one side. of the house 
came the buzz of voices. A single ques- 


Billy, ain’t ye comin’ 


on 


“An Orchard 
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They say the Persian maids are sweet 
And fair, with shining tresses, 

With tiniest of tiny feet, 
With words that are caresses, 

Red lips that hide twin rows of pearls, 
Dark eyes that languish, too— 

But what care I for Omar’s girls 
If I can have—just you! 




























tion detached itself in Mrs. Strong’s 
voice, saying: 

“Where’s Ann, Evelyn?” 

And Aunt Belle answered: 

“Ann’s on the porch; Ann’s all 
right.” 

Ann smiled to herself in the fullness 
of content. She was all right, indeed. 
By some short cut, that she did not 
know existed, by using tools she didn’t 
know she had, she had come back to 
her own. What had happened she could 
not have told. She only knew that 
singing in her veins was the old heady 
sense of power. 
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_ orchard, through whose mellow shade 
Sunbeams the long grass dapple 
A book, that can aside be laid, 
A large and ruddy apple, 
An afternoon of idleness, 
A sky of fleece-flecked blue— 
Omar can keep his “wilderness,” 
3ut I’d like these—and you. 


Adown the stream floats the canoe, 
The water lilies quiver, 

A craft that has but room for two, 
Upon a golden river! 

No drink can equal the divine 
Clear draught of heaven's blue— 

Omar can keep his “jug of wine,” 
If I have these—and you. 


DoucLas ANDERSON. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CH. GRUNWALD 


N the case of Look vs. Littlefield, 
| Lawyer Jewett opened the case for 
the plaintiff by a brief explanation 
to the jury—in legal terms—of what 
constituted trespass, nuisance, persecu- 
tion, and persistent and malicious har- 
rowing of one’s feelings. And then he 
sat down, blew his nose, wiped off his 
spectacles, paddled pompously among 
his papers, and called the plaintiff 
forth. 

“Mr. Hiram Look will take the 
stand.” 

Mr. Look put his plug hat carefully 
under the chair that he occupied in the 
bar inclosure, and took the oath on the 
stand, with the air of a man who pro- 
poses to afford the world an example 
in the way of giving in the truth, and 
the whole truth. 

Name, residence, occupation as “re- 
tired showman,” and other incidentals 
having been communicated to an atten- 
tive panel, Lawyer Jewett leaned back, 
as one who leads a trump card in full 
confidence, and said: 

“Mr. Look, I’m going to ask you to 
state to court, and gentlemen of the 
jury, exactly upon what grounds you 
bring the present action. Proceed, Mr. 
Look !” 

Hiram grasped the rail of the witness 
box, cast a somewhat prolonged gaze 


on the judge to challenge attention, re- 
garded High Sheriff Aaron Sproul 
haughtily with passing glance, and 
turned to the jury. 

“Here’s the facts, gents,” he shouted, 
with the briskness and assurance that 
had characterized his utterances on the 
barker’s stand before his tent, in days 
of old. “Listen, one and all! I will now 
proceed to put before you 

“Mr. Witness,” snapped the judge, 
and Hiram whirled to face him, impa- 
tient at the interruption. “I must ask 
you to moderate the tone of your 
voice.” 

“There’s only one way I can talk 
to the public,” demurred the old show- 
man. “When a man has stood thirty 
years in front of a tent, barkin’, he gets 
into habits that he can’t break all at 
once.” 

“A courtroom is no place for stump 
speeches from the witness stand,” stated 
his honor, with crisp dignity. “This is 
neither a political meeting, a circus, nor 
a fair. Now, proceed!” 

Hiram’s eyes flashed, and he caught 
the sheriff's gaze as he turned again to 
face the jury. The sheriff glowered at 
him. It was an expression that hinted 
at strained relations preceding this 
scene. Hiram returned this visual 
malevolence with interest. But he 
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struggled with himself, and bespoke the 
panel more mildly. 

“T’ve bought a stand in this village, 
and have been tryin’ to raise a garden 
that would be a credit to the place. Lit- 
tlefield’s hens have clawed everything 
up, from beans to begonies. But that 
ain’t what this suit, here, is about.” 

“You will confine yourself to the case 
in hand, Mr. Witness,’”’ admonished the 
judge dryly. 

Hiram turned once more and stared 
at him. His honor had straight side 
whiskers, like strips of rabbit fur, and 
thin, cold features of parallels and right 
angles—hateful antithesis of Hiram’s 
generous rotundity. The two bristled 
at each other with hostility that was in- 
stinctive. 

“If I ain’t goin’ to be let tell this 
story, court will so notify, and I'll step 
down,” rasped the old showman. 

The sheriff rapped his gavel. 

“Proceed, Mr. Witness,” vociferated 
the court. 

“Well, gents, it’s this way; if I can 
ever get to what I’m trying to tell,” re- 
sumed Hiram. “This Littlefield that 
lives neighbor—that hoss-faced man 
settin’ over there—has got hens. We'll 
let that garden-scratchin’ matter drop, 
though that’s a chance for a suit. I've 
improved his breed some with a dog and 
a shotgun. But to get even with me, 
he’s gone to work and bought roosters, 
just roosters. He keeps ’em shut up in 
a hen pen that he’s built right close to 
the fence, under my bedroom window. 
Now, he ain’t raisin’ them roosters for 
market. There ain’t an extry ounce of 
meat on any of the stilt-shanked, gan- 
der-necked, tripe-hided si 

“This is positively the last warning 
I shall give the witness,” cried his hon- 
or. “This is a courtroom, not a gro- 
cery store.” 

“Ts there anything in the law that 
says I shan’t be allowed to tell gents of 
a jury the facts why I’m bringin’ this 
suit?’ demanded Hiram. 

“Leave out those trivial matters, sir, 
and state your case.” 

“Trivial matters!” Hiram shouted. 
“Trivial! Gents of this jury, do you call 
it trivial to have about forty raw-necked 








old roosters begin crowin’ under your 
bedroom window four-o’clock every 
mornin’? Do you eall it trivial, to have 
old beetle-belly Littlefield, there, come 
out nights and set a lantern in that hen 
pen, so that them roosters will think 
mornin’ has come? And them roosters 
ain’t let out where I can get at ’em, and 
he’s addin’ to ’em all the time, and 
writin’ up country to get holt of some 
that can crow louder, and ia 

At a signal from his honor the sheriff 
pounded the gavel, and the amount of 
energy Cap’n Sproul put into the busi- 
ness showed that some kind of personal 
animus was behind his muscle. 

“Ts that all there is to this case—pet- 
ty imagination in regard to the crowing 
of cocks, an entirely natura! and defen- 
sible prerogative of the henyard?” de- 
manded the court, addressing Lawyer 
Jewett. 

“May it please your honor,” began 
the lawyer placatingly, but Hiram was 
in no mood for the sort of humility that 
prevails before the bar of justice. The 
presence in court of the hated Little- 
field, who was now grinning at his dis- 
comfiture, the persistent nagging of this 
judge, for whom his dislike was prompt, 
instinctive, and mutual, his sense of 
wrongs had jumped his quick temper 
out of bounds. He broke in. 

“A judge that will set up and say 
that havin’ forty or fifty roosters doin’ 
a night and day shift under a bedroom 
window is a natural prerogative, and 
ain’t malicious, is either bought or 

A furious clatter of the gavel, min- 
gling with the judge’s indignant fulmi- 
nations, shut off the rest of Hiram’s as- 
tounding outbreak, except his closing 
words, uttered in the shocked hush: 
“And the way I’ve been used, shows 
nT 

His honor stood up, and extended 
gowned arm at the culprit. 

“Step down, Mr. Witness. You are 
ordered to pay a fine of fifty dollars. 
And, until you pay that fine and hum- 
bly apologize for your shameful out- 
break in this courtroom, thereby purg- 
ing yourself of contempt of this court, 
you stand committed to the county 
jail.” 























“Bring on your handcuffs! I'll never 
pay a damnation cent of blood money!” 
roared Hiram. 

Sheriff Sproul bore down on this 
Berserker with an alacrity that indi- 
cated that he had been anticipating some 
such duty from the beginning. 

“I knew you’d get into trouble. I 
















told you it was a fool case 
to try,” he whispered to his 
friend. “But don’t make 
any more of a fool of your- 
self. Pay the money and 
beg his pardon, and drop 
the whole thing, as I told 
you to do at the start.” 

Mr. Look did not appreciate this 
mediation, and he exposed the sheriff 
_ by bellowing refusal. 

“T want the handcuffs. I want to be 
dragged out of here. I don’t want any 
halfway business. Go ahead, the whole 
of you. Persecute! Go just as far as 
you can! And then I'll show up this 
whole gang before the grand, high, su- 
preme court of this country!” 
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Sheriff Sproul restrained himself, but 
the red of mortification streamed up his 
cheeks from the covert of his beard. 

“IT don’t want to put you in 
jail, Hiram,” he muttered. “I don’t 
want to go as far as that.” 

“Handcuffs!” bawled the irreconci- 
lable. “Leg irons! Fetch ’em all on!” 

“What are you delaying for, 
sheriff ?” inquired the judge an- 
grily. “Remove that man.” 

Cap’n Sproul made a final ef- 
fort. “I’ve given you your 
chance at the resk of queerin’ 
myself,” he growled. “When I 
do arrest you, there won't be no 
foolin’ nor friendship about it. I 
shall come aboard of you mean- 
in’ business. You go rammin’ 
yourself into that jail, and you'll 
be sorry you ever got there!” 


“You are ordered to pay a fine of fifly dollars.” 


Hiram snorted contemptuously and 
looked over the sheriff’s head at the 
judge. “Give me a pair of handcuffs 
and I'll arrest myself, seein’ that you 
don’t seem to have a sheriff that’s able 
to do the job.” 

Cap’n Sproul thrust friendship from 
him then. He set his hands under H1- 
ram’s shoulder blades and_ propelled 
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that gentleman from the courtroom on 
the trot, a deputy facilitating exit by 
holding the door open. 

Hiram clattered down the stairs will- 
ingly, and allowed the indignant sheriff 
to shove him along the corridor leading 
to the jail office. The prisoner seemed 
to take gloomy relish in his plight. In 
the office the cap’n addressed him brief- 
ly and wrathfully: 

“T handed you fair warnin’ about 
goin’ into any such lawsuit, anyway. I 
tried to straighten things for you there 
in court. You queered me before the 
face and eyes of the court and the pub- 
lic. You’ve cut your swath; you’ve had 
your way. I want to tell you again, 
there ain’t goin’ to be any foolin’ about 
this thing.” 

“Do I act like I was foolin’?” de- 
manded Hiram. 

“You are a prisoner, and I am sher- 
iff. You don't get no favors.” 

“T demand to be handcuffed and put 
in the doghole,” said his friend. “I 
want to be pushed just as far as I can 
be pushed. And then I'll talk to the 
United States in a way that will make 
Russia proud of Siberia.” 

“Tm only goin’ to do my duty,” 
stated the cap’n sullenly. “And if I 
don’t do it, discipline in this jail e 

“You do your duty, or I'll report 
you myself,” stormed Hiram. “I want 
to be persecuted, because I’m goin’ to 
rip the law of this country from the 
main entrance clear to the round-top!” 

A deputy entered, bringing the plug 
hat that had been left in the courtroom. 

“Bring on your striped suit,”. urged 
Hiram, refusing his headgear. “I'll 
have a picture of myself took in it. I'll 
show the world that martyrs ain’t dead 


” 





“T’ll give you one more chance,” said 
the cap’n, one final pang of friendship 
prompting him. ‘Ask for bail, and I'll 
go your bonds for you.” 

“He can’t be bailed,” suggested the 
deputy humbly. “I’ve seen the law on 
it. Contempt ain’t bailable.” 

He hung the plug hat on a hook in 
the office, as though realizing that it 
would not be needed again right away. 
“T’ll complain to the court if I don’t 
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get a striped suit and handcuffs,” raged 
Hiram, reveling in his plight. 

“Get one,” the sheriff grimly ordered 
his subordinate. “And you needn’t be 
particular whether it’s clean or not. 
Bring along some leg irons, too. You 
can clank them and whistle a tune to 
fit,” he suggested to the prisoner. “And 
now, I want less talk out of you. I ain’t 
in the habit of lettin’ prisoners give off 
orders in this jail.” 

“Abuse me—order me ’round—perse- 
cute me—that’s what I want,” urged 
Hiram, hungry for punishment. 

He promptly assumed the mien of the 
broken-spirited, was silent, with the air 
of the martyr, and put on _ the 
jail clothes that the deputy brought. 
Then he went to a cell, kicking up his 
heels behind him to make the fetters 
clank as loudly as possible. 

“Sheriff,” ventured the deputy, when 
he and his chief were back in the of- 
fice again, “ain’t that an awful thing to 
happen—one of the leadin’ men of this 
town, locked up in county jail?” 

“He don’t get any of my sympathy— 
not a mite,” blazed the sheriff. “And, 
if I catch you, or any one else ’round 
this jail, handin’ him in anything ex- 
cept the regular bean wagon and jail 
vittles, Pll put you and him into the 
doghole together. Where he belongs is 
in the insane horsepittle, and I’ll have 
him transferred there.” 

And he stamped back to the outraged 
courtroom to assist in impaneling a jury 
for the next case on the docket. 

Within an hour he was summoned to 
his office. His first thought, when the 
deputy spoke to him, was that his latest 
prisoner had broken out in a new place. 

“It’s Nelse Urban, the deputy from 
up Carmel way,” the officer hastened to 
enlighten him. “And you’d better hurry 
down. I’ve been turnkey here twenty 
years, and I never seen nothin’ like it.” 

Deputy Urban had brought prisoners. 
Cap’n Sproul stared from one to the 
other of the assortment, amazement 
gathering on his features. 

“T reckon I’ll have to explain and 
take ’em in order as they come,” stated 
Deputy Urban, with business briskness, 
“or else you won't get head nor tail out 
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oi what this thing, 
here, means. Stand 
along the wall, 
there, you critters! 
And don’t you let 
none of them ani- 
miles get loose 
here.” 

There were 
seven men and one 
woman in the dep- 
uty’s convoy. The 
woman had two 
apes, that she held 
captive by dog 
chains. A smoke- 
colored man, in a 
turban, had a box, 
through the slats 
of which a huge 
snake thrust its 
head, and leered 
at the horrified 
sheriff. A gawky- : 
looking man, with 
chin whiskers, had 
a cage as big as a 
dog kennel, and in it were four crea- 
tures that Cap'n Sproul recognized as 
quill pigs. 

The others in the party had no live 
stock, but they were interesting objects. 
A man in a frock coat had long black 
hair and a mustache dyed and waxed 
into poniard points. Four men stood 
with arms about each other’s shoulders, 
legs crossed, tip of right toe resting 
jauntily on the floor over left instep, as 
though the party had just finished a 
“brother clog,’ and were waiting for 
applause. 

The deputy proceeded briskly to label 
consignment, tagging each as he passed 
along the line. 

* ‘African Anna,’ she calle herself, 
and the ‘Congo Perfessers,’ meanin’ 
them educated monkeys. ‘Prince’— 
gimme that name again!” 

“Prince Wujoud,” said the smoke- 
colored man haughtily. 

“*Prince What’s-his-name—you’ve 
heard him—with his sacred snake. A 
man named Aruna Vittum, with his 
‘Educated Pincushions,’ he calls *em— 
meanin’ them porkypines. ‘Mysterious 





He prompily assumed the mien of the broken- 
spirited. 
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Siper’ — some- 
thing 4 
“Siperelle,” vol- 
unteered the man 
of the mustache in- 
dignantly. 

“You've heard 
him! Hypnotick- 
er, puts ’em into 
trances. And the 
Comical Newt 
Troupe!” 

“You don’t mean 
to tell me, do you, 
that you’re dump- 
ing this menagerie 
in on me as prison- 
ers?” demanded 
the sheriff. 

“I do. That's 
what. Been show- 
in’ in Carmel. 
Dretful mean 
show, too. Got in- 
to a fight amongst 
themselves. Some 
one of ’em—or all 
of ’em—started in slicin’ up the feller 
that managed ’em. Doc Syphers is 
patchin’ him together gradual. 
Couldn’t get much head nor tail to it 
before trial justice. All bound over to 
next term of supreme court as wit- 
nesses. Fly-by-nighters and can’t get 
bail, of course. Here they be—and 
here’s your papers. Gimme writin’ and 
I'll go collect my fees.” 

Cap’n Sproul looked up and down 
the row of his bizarre assortment, mak- 
ing rapid estimate of the situation. The 
grand jury of that session of mist prius 
had completed its labors and gone 
home. No criminal case could be tried 
until the next term, three months ahead. 
He skimmed the papers. The Carmel 
trial justice had dodged responsibility, 
and had sent them all up as witnesses 
unable to secure bonds. That meant 
that the county must board them and 
pay each person witness’ fees, as pro- 
vided by the statute, for each day dur- 
ing their detention. 

“You won’t find ’em kickin’ or un- 
comfortable prisoners,” vouchsafed Mr. 
Urban. “Squire Dilloway explained to 
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‘em that they’d all be drawin’ good 
day’s wages whilst they’re locked up— 
and I guess that’s better than they’ve 
been averagin’ in the show business.” 

The cap’n now understood the look 
of deep content that rested on his 
charges. 

“You tell your Squire Dilloway, for 
me, will you, that he’s made a mis- 
take?” The cap’n had been pawing over 
the commitment papers, cursing in 
wholesome, deep-sea fashion under his 
breath. And when Mr. Urban looked 
alarmed, thinking of the matter of his 


/ 
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A smoke-colored man, in a turban, had a box, through the slats of which a huge snake thrust its head, 
and leered at the horrified sheriff. 


fees, he added: “He ain't put them 
baboons, quill pigs, and that snake on 
the pay roll of this county as witnesses. 
Whilst he was about it in his gouge 
game, he might just as well have made 
a clean sweep.” 

“You ain’t hintin’ that the trial jus- 
tice court of Carmel is crooked, be ye?” 
demanded Mr. Urban. 

“No, I don’t think he knows enough 
to be crooked. A man that don’t know 
any better than to dump this bunch of 
a -dollar and sixty-two cents per day 
bloodsuckers on this county for three 
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months, instead of shooin’ ’em out of 
the State, couldn’t be crooked—it takes 
some glimmerin’ of sense to be a ras- 
cal.” 

Mr. Urban undertook to defend the 
method of handling crime in Carmel, 
but Cap’n Sproul drove him out of the 
room. “Go ahead and loot the county 
treasury,” he urged. And then he took 
fresh survey of his new charges and 
prepared to assume the white man’s 
burden. 

After conference with the turnkey, 
he decided to lodge his,prisoners in the 
poor debtors’ quarters, field beds in one 
big room for the men and a separate 
apartment for African Anna. 

The matter of the menagerie worried 
the turnkey, but the sheriff made short 
work of that problem. There was a 
storeroom under the debtors’ quarters, 
used as a receptacle for contraband liq- 
uors and attached goods held in the 
custody of the sheriff. 

“You'll be let down there three times 
a day to feed your critters yourselves,” 
he informed the owners. ‘Whatever 
it is they eat, let me know.” 

The cap’n had not intended to be on 
neighborly terms with Hiram. His re- 
sentmenf at his friend’s needless mar- 
tyrdom was hot, and cooled slowly. But 
before the afternoon was over, Cap’n 
Sproul went out into the cellroom on 
pretense of a tour of inspection. He 
felt a rankling impulse to badger the 
captive who had put his best friend 
into such an uncomfortable hole. 

Hiram was sitting on his bunk. He 
had called for paper and a pencil, and 
was writing furiously. 

“Po’try or a novel?” inquired the 
sheriff. 

“Be careful how you handle me or 
what you say to me,” advised his 
friend. “It will all go into this piece. 
I’m exposing the whole gang’ of you. 
The papers of this country—yessir, of 
this world, will ring with this persecu- 
tion, I can tell you that!” 

“I thought I’d come round and tell 
you there ain’t any need of your bein’ 
lonesome here in jail, if that will soothe 
your feelin’s any. I’ve just took in a 
lot of your kind.” 


“My kind!” 

“There’s a feller with a big snake, 
and a woman with a couple of mon- 
keys, and some feller named Vittum, 
with four quill pigs a 

“My kind!” roared Hiram. “Say, 
look-a-here, Sproul, this is gettin’ be- 
yond plain persecution. It’s gettin’ per- 
sonal, and I don’t stand for personali- 
ties.” 

“You used to be in the show busi- 
ness, didn’ you? These are show busi- 
nessers. They’ve been persecuted, too. 
Sent here because they couldn’t get 
bail as witnesses. I didn’t know but 
what you’d want to get their story to 
put into that persecuting piece you’re 
writing.” 

Hiram did not have time then to ac- 
cept or refuse. The voice of the turn- 
key was heard bawling for the sheriff. 
There was such a note of urgency and 
terror in the voice that Cap’n Sproul 
made all haste to the office. 

The turnkey had his back against a 
door that admitted to a corridor lead- 
ing to the storeroom. 

“It’s them baboons,” he _ stuttered. 
“The ragin’ devil has broke out in ’em. 
They’re rippin’ daylights out of things 
in that room.” 

“What ye standin’ there for, then?” 

“I’m goin’ to tell you,” gasped the 
officer, “That's just what I’m tryin’ to 
tell_—” 

But the cap’n bore down on him and 
yanked him away from the door with 
such violence that the man set his teeth 
into his tongue. Words, in place of 
action, always set the cap’n’s temper 
aflame. 

But the moment he had flung open 
the door the sheriff leaped into the 
air and hurdled something, with a 
mighty yell. It was the big snake. He 
had been waiting at that door for exit. 
He promptly seized the opportunity and 
squirmed into the office. The turnkey 
hurdled the monster with the same 
agility that the sheriff had displayed, 
and followed his chief down the corri- 
dor in headlong flight. The cap’n had 
decided that retreat in the direction in 
which the snake was not going was saf- 
est. When he arrived opposite the store- 
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room -..or the ravage was going on 
within. The upper panels of the door 
were formed of iron bars, and between 
two of these the snake had worked his 
way. 

“It was what I was tryin’ to tell 
you,” chattered the turnkey. “About 
the snake! They was rippin’ his box. 
And look at them cigars!” 

The cigars had been attached for 
debt, many boxes of them, and were 
stored in the custody of the sheriff. 
The apes had been amusing themselves 











His posture invited the apes to a grotesque game of leapfrog. 
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by splitting open the boxes and fling- 
ing the cigars in showers at each other. 
The floor was carpeted with tobacco, 
and the porcupines, released from their 
cage by the obliging simians, were 
grunting and wallowing through the 
litter. When the sheriff arrived at the 
door the big apes had just succeeded 
in wrenching off the cover of a case of 
whisky. A long-necked bottle could 
suggest only one use to a monkey. They 
seized the necks and dashed the bottles 
against the stone walls, 

“If there ain’t two g’rilla funerals 
from this jail, by Judas, it’s because 
they can hit harder’n I can!” raged 
the sheriff, struggling at the lock with 
his big key. He did not wait for 
weapons or reénforcements. There 
were plenty of empty jugs and splin- 
tered boards. He flung open the door, 
and _ grabbed 
a jug in each 
hand. 

His posture 
invited the 
apes to a gro- 
tesque game of 
leapfrog. One 
after the other, 
they pounced 
upon the 
cap’n’s head 
and _ shoulders, 
and hopped 
from him to 
the deputy, 
who was en- 
tering the 
door. It was 
over so quickly 
that neither 
man had time 
to raise hand 
against them. 
The _ sheriff 
and his under- 
strapper chased 
the fugitives 
down the cor- 
ridor and into 
the office, but 
the agile sim- 
ians had a 
good start. The 
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windows were open to catch the sum- 
mer breeze. Out they went upon the 
greensward of the little park, and 
scampered away. 

“Humpbacked Hosea!” yelled the 
turnkey. “That snake’s got away, too!” 

The serpent had sought the sunshine 
by way of the window and a gutter, and 
was making his way contentedly along 
the warm bricks of the sidewalk. Fren- 
zied rout of pedestrians signalized his 
appearance in public. 

Cap’n Sproul could not tear himself 
away from that window for a few mo- 
ments. The celerity with which he had 
let loose a fifteen-foot python and two 
big apes upon a defenseless community 
nearly paralyzed his energies. And in 
the space of time he stood there he 
saw one of the monkeys drop from a 
courthouse tree upon the head of a 
woman who was fleeing from the ser- 
pent. The woman’s hat seemed to have 
interested the ape. He yanked it off 
her head, and scurried back up a tree. 
The place of his retreat was marked by 
feathers that he began to sow upon 
the air. The woman had given one 
shriek of mortal terror, and fainted in 
her tracks. 

A truckman, safely intrenched on his 
high seat and watching the big snake, 
bravely climbed down, to rescue the 
hapless lady. At that moment, the 
other ape fancied the pompon on the 
truck horse’s headstall, and dropped 
out of a tree onto the horse’s back, to 
secure it. The truck horse squealed, 
and went stampeding down the street, 
the big cart roaring at his heels. The 
monkey rode horseback out of sight. 

The tumult without had attracted at- 
tention from within, other than the 
agonized observation of the high sheriff 
of Cuxabexis, recognizing his culpabil- 
ity. He heard the voice of Prince Wu- 
joud at the window of the debtors’ room 
above. The prince. was notifying all 
authority within sound of his voice that 
his sacred snake was worth much 
money, many thousands of dirty, infidel 
dollars, and that he should hold his 
jailer responsible. African Anna also 
delivered similar information in regard 
to her apes. 
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“If a hair on one of ’em gets hurt, I'll 
sue for ten thousand dollars,” she cried. 
“They’re my means of livelihood, and 
I know what the law is.” 

“We've got to act spry, Trask,” 
gasped the sheriff. “I'll tackle the 
monkeys. They’re dangerouser.” He 
had wild hopes of being able to coax 
them to him with peanuts. “I’m will- 


in’ to take the desp’rit’ chances. You 
go pick up the snake.” 
“No, sir,” quavered Mr. Trask. 


“There ain’t nothin’ in a turnkey’s rules 
to make him go out and pick up p’ison- 
ous serpents.” 

“I summons you as a posse,” com- 
manded the sheriff. “You've got to 
obey. It’s a jail offense if you don’t.” 

“You can lock me up soon’s you’re 
mind to,” stated Mr. Trask abjectly. 
“T ain’t goin’ out and play tag with that 
snake, though!” P 

Cap’n Sproul had no time to waste 
on this broken reed. The apes, the 
horseback rider having safely returned 
aiter watching the smash-up, had de- 
scended again, and raided a peanut 
roaster that was whistling cheerily in 
front of a fruit shop across the street. 
They tipped it over, filled their mouths, 
and climbed up the tree once more. The 
prospect of interesting them in peanuts 
right away no longer appealed to the 
cap’n. He hastened out into the cell- 
room. 

“Hiram,” he urged, “you’ve got to 
come help. You used to be a circus 
man, and you know animals. Them 
animals I’ve just been tellin’ you about 
has got loose out into this town. You 
know how to handle wild critters. 
Come, help me!” 

“Persecute, twit, and abuse a man 
one minute, and then come beg him to 
help the next! I told you this country 
would find out it made a mistake when 
they conspired to put me into jail. Let 
em find it out! Let ’em find it out 
good and plenty!” 

“But ain’t you goin’ to help me out 
of this scrape? It’s my own. I let ’em 
out by accident. It'll all be blamed 
onto me. I'll be sued. Them monkeys 


is rippin’ off women’s hats and that 
snake is 
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“If a gorilla hung from every tree 
limb in the village, and snakes was 
thicker’n hoss flies, I wouldn’t turn my 
hand over. And tell that to the old 
pickled tomcod that sent me here and 
to them that has been snickerin’ because 
I’m in jail.” 

“And that’s what you call friend- 
ship, is it?” demanded the cap’n. 

“Friendship! You stand there and 
talk about friendship, after you’ve 
dragged me out of a courtroom, dis- 
gracin’ me forever, and puttin’ a dirty 
striped suit on me, and leg irons, when 
I hain’t showed any signs of tryin’ to 
get away; and then come and stand 
on the outside of them bars”’—Hiram 
pounded his fist on them for emphasis 
—‘“and talk to me about friendship! 
Hain’t you got no shame left?” 

Cap’n Sproul departed, not trusting 
himself to reply to this amazing tirade. 
The ingratitude of it was too much for 
him. In the office, the turnkey was 
holding the telephone, awaiting him. 
The first selectman of the village was 
on the other end, excited and indig- 
nant, 

“What are you going to let out of 
that jail next?’ he demanded, with 
withering sarcasm. “Here’s a snake a 
hundred feet long, traveling down the 
middle of Main Street and - 

“Set your constables after him,” di- 
rected the sheriff. 

“My constables ain’t snake charm- 
ers, and the critter came out of your 
jail. You're sheriff. You ’tend to your 
duties !” 

The court crier burst into the office. 

“His honor wants you in the court- 
room,” he yelped. “Quick! It’s seri- 
ous. Wild men has come in the win- 
der.” 

It was a call that had urgency and 
authority behind it, and the informa- 
tion was startling. Cap’n Sproul 
guessed what the invaders were while 
he was running upstairs. He was right. 
The apes had climbed a gutter, and 
entered the courtroom. The sheriff 
found one up in the tangle of the big 
central chandelier, dropping the lamp 
globes delightedly, one by one. His 


honor, behind his desk, livid with rage 
and fear, was fighting off an ape that 
was frolicking among his papers. Law- 
yers, jurymen, and spectators were 
scrambling to get out at the rear exit. 
The huge, hairy creatures had terri- 
fied them, 

The appearance of the sheriff seemed 
to awaken jovial memories in the apes. 
The one in the chandelier sprang to his 
shoulders, leaped to the bar rail, from 
bar rail to window sill, and disappeared. 
The judge’s tormentor followed suit. 
It was the second time within ad few 
minutes that they had used Cap’n 
Sproul in their unspeakable game of 
leapfrog. 

“What does this atrocity mean, sir?” 
roared the judge. “What does that 
tumult mean that has been going on 
outside? I’m told you are keeping those 
animals about these premises!” 

“Mebbe them that gave you that in- 
formation told you I’d adopted ’em, or 
was keepin’ ’em for pets,” suggested 
the cap’n, stung by this public repri- 
mand. 

“No levity, sir!’ Remember that you 
are in a courtroom, a fact that a sheriff 
should never forget. If those animals 
are yours, or in your charge, capture 
them at once. Mr. Messenger, close 
those windows! Court will resume!” 

“I wonder,” muttered the cap’n, de- 
scending the stairs, “if there ain’t a 
few other officials, individuals, courts, 
conventions, and secret societies that 
can call me up and order me to catch 
them damnation. g’rillas and_ that 
snake !” 

A panting and perspiring youth was 
waiting in the office. ‘That snake is 
in the hallway of Rines’ Block, 
sheriff, and there’s all the women of 
the Sunlight Whist Club don’t dare 
to come down out of the hall, and 
they’re yellin’ out of the windows, like 
lunatics. What will I tell ’em?” 

“Tell ’°em to——” But even in his 
tumult of spirit he managed to choke 
back that retort. He hastened up to 
the debtors’ room, and burst in on the 
captives. 

“Look here, you snake owner, what- 
ever your name is, you come along with 
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me and catch that thing that belongs 
to you. Hurry, now!” 

But Prince Wujoud merely lifted his 
hands and rolled his eyes. “It is fate,” 
he sighed. “He has gone. He will 
die.’ ‘ 

“And you needn’t ask me to go run- 
nin’ around this town, chasin’ mon- 
keys,” declared African Anna, antici- 
pating him. “They were took away 
from me and let go, and now they’ve 
forgot their education and gone back 
wild again. Somebody’ll pay for that, 
and pay good and plenty.” 

The cap’n glowered at them. He 
understood what this apathy signified. 
They proposed to sell to him or to the 
county of Cuxabexis, by way of a law- 
suit, some dead animals, at a good, stiff 
figure. 

“We've been deprived of the tools 
of our trade,” volunteered the woman, 
returning his look with interest, “and 
we know what the law on that is, and 
somebody will suffer!” 

In the chaos of events that had en- 
gulfed him since the arrest of Hiram 
Look, Cap’n Aaron Sproul’s temper 
had lasted remarkably, considering the 
natural brittleness of it. At that point 
he gave up appeal or diplomacy. He 
rushed out and armed himself with the 
fire ax in the corridor, secured a be- 
laying pin that he kept over his desk 
to remind him of old days, tucked a 
big revolver into each hip pocket, and 
started on the warpath. He visited 
the storeroom first. He proposed to 
kill the four porcupines, to start with, 
in order to get his hand in and make a 
clean job of it. But the porcupines had 
departed from the litter of the broken 
cigars and the effluvia of the wasted 
whisky. They had gnawed through a 
baseboard in the corridor, and had es- 
caped into some place unknown. 

The dusk was coming on, and he 
could see no traces of the apes in the 
trees of the courthouse yard. On his 
way to Rines’ Block, he met the ladies 
of the Sunlight Whist Club, hurrying 
home to prepare belated suppers. 

“And no thanks to you, Mr. Sheriff, 
that we ever got out,” declared their 
spokeswoman. “The snake went away, 

tad 


The woman’s hat seemed to have interested the ape. 


that’s all. Did you wait to hear that 
he’d gone?” 

As to where the snake had departed, 
various opinions saluted him, as he in- 
vestigated along the street. The gen- 
eral verdict was that the dread creature 
had hidden itself, and was ready to 
seize upon any victim that was pre- 
sented advantageously. 

Therefore, he found tlie village mer- 
chants closing their stores as the dusk 
settled. 

“If we had any kind of protection 
here in this place from them that’s been 
elected to protect,” growled one indig- 
nant trader, addressing a knot of 
townsfolk at a time when the sheriff 
was in hearing, “we wouldn’t have been 
in this scrape. There was that snake 
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roainin’ the streets, threatenin’, and due 
to be killed by them in authority. And 
them in authority loaf in their ease 
till snake has had a chance to pick a 
lurkin’ place, and stay in wait for them 
he would devour. There won’t be any 
trade on this street to-night. Might 
just as well shut up stores. Couldn't 
be any worse than if it was a state of 
siege in time of war! And all this detri- 
ment to business because them in au- 
thority ain’t done their duty—to say 
nothin’ of what a gorilla will do if he 
catches you out alone in the night! 
This town is in a bad way!” 

“Do you expect me to stand here 
and engage in joint debate with you 
on that question?” asked the cap’n 
acridly, seeing that they were staring 
at him. “Well, here’s my side of it, 
for a starter! You're a streetful of 
cowards that didn’t dare to shoot off 
a gun to kill a snake. But if you go 
to shootin’ off your mouths at me, 
you'll find I’m dangerouser.” 

“But what did you set ’em loose 
for?” inquired a citizen, at a safe dis- 
tance from the sheriff. “Trask, the 
turnkey, says you set ’em loose. That's 
what we don’t understand.” 

Cap’n Sproul opened his mouth, but 
he shut it again, without a word. Mere 
speech could not do justice to a ques- 
tion of that sort. He swung his ax 
over his shoulder, clutched his belay- 
ing pin, and marched on. 

His way to the jail took him past the 
hotel. Conditiors for hunting big game 
did not seem to be right that evening. 
He decided to go home. But the land- 
lord of the tavern, staring anxiously 
from the porch, halted him. 

“They told me you were downtown 
here somewheres, sheriff,” he called. 
“The judge has been sending for you. 
Wants to see you, right off, in his 
room.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not disarm for 
that interview. He absent-mindedly 
walked upstairs and into the judge’s 
room, his ax on his shoulder, his blud- 
geon in his hand. 

His honor did not comment on the 
appearance the cap’n presented, but the 
tone of his voice made his resentment 





plain. “Mr. Sheriff, I'm trying to get 
some head or tail to this unheard-of- 
performance that is going on in this 
place. Delegations of citizens have been 
waiting on me and complaining that 
you are not doing your duty in regard 
to these wild animals. And they say 
you turned them loose. As presiding 
justice, I must ask you to explain.” 

“Let me ask your honor, humbly and 
respectfully.” inquired the sheriff, con- 
trolling himself, “whether there’s any 
hard and fast rules laid down in law 
or by the court as to how a sheriff shall 
go to work to arrest a couple of g’ril- 
las and catch a big boy constructor 
snake? Is there anything laid down in 
the books about it?” 

“Of course there isn’t!” snapped the 
judge testily. “You admit, do you, 
those animals are loose, to the danger 
of the public? Then, go capture them.” 

“And no rules provided?” 

“I say, of course not! The question 
is ridiculous, sir. Get the creatures out 
of the streets.” 

“T don’t want any misunderstandin’ 
about this and any more callin’ down 
about the way I do my duty,” insisted 
the cap’n. “I reckon you're authority 
when you say there ain't any rules set 
down in law. Next thing I want you 
to tell me is whether I can go ahead 
and make my own rules?” 

“Of course you can,” blurted the 
judge, and then he squinted suspicious- 
ly at his caller. He seemed to sniff 
either subtle sarcasm or sly attempt to 
rag him in these bland inquiries. “Now, 
look here, sir, we’ve had about enough 
of this trivial conversation. As an of- 
ficer, you recover those animals back 
into your custody, and let’s have peace 
in this village.” 

“T reckon I see a way clear to have 
it,’ stated the cap’n, and he shifted his 
ax and marched out. 

When he reached the jail he was in 
a prime frame of mind in which to 
say a few things to Turnkey Trask, 
and opened his mouth to do so. But 
the turnkey shifted attention to a more 
pressing matter by informing him that 
Hiram Look, in cell sixteen, wished to 
see him at once. 
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The mood of that distraught and 
variable individual had altered again. 
He was in contrite mood. 

“It was the dark that brought it onto 
me, Aaron,” he confessed. “I ain't 
softened toward that judge. And I'll 
have the ha’slet out of Rooster Little- 
field! But I see now that I didn’t have 
no right to be mixin’ you in with ’em. 
You set here and tell me about them 
critters that’s loose, and about what 
kind of a gang you’ve got here in jail 
all of a sudden. I've only been hearin’ 
rumors. Mebbe I can 
help.” 

3ut Cap’n Sproul 
was subject to some- 
what variable moods, 
also. 

“IT suppose you're 
goin’ to tag this new 
feelin’s of yourn 
‘friendship,’ ” he twit- 
ted, “but I know 
what is it—it’s just 
that pickid-nosed old 
curiosity of yourn. [ 
needed you this after- 
noon—and I needed 
you bad, and you 
went back on me. I 
ain’t got any more 
use for you—not at 
all—not ever! You 
stay here after this in 
this cell, and keep 
quiet, and stop askin’ 
for me every ten min- 
utes, or I'll fix you 
out with a gag, in ad- 
dition to them leg 
irons. There? Set here in the dark 
and meditate on that!” 

He stamped away. 

In the debtors’ room, the sheriff 
found Prince Wujoud and his assorted 
associates, taking life easy, with pipes 
and cigarettes. The cap’n interrupted 
a computation, of which he heard a 
snatch as he entered. They were figur- 
ing what their witnesses’ fees would 
amount to at the end of three months. 

“Get on your coats!’ commanded the 
sheriff brusquely. 

He unlocked the door leading to the 





woman’s room, and ordered her to get 
ready for the street. 

Prince Wujoud seemed to be fully 
attired, turban and all, and Cap'n 
Sproul seized on him first, ran him 
downstairs, and thrust him out upon 
the granite steps through the door, that 
he ordered the turnkey to open. 

“Keep ready to open, there’s more 
comin’,” the sheriff stated. 

He brought them down, one after 
the other, hustling them savagely, for 
they did not appear to be willing to 
“ depart of their own 

will as briskly as the 

sheriff’s haste  de- 
manded. 

At last he had them 
all herded on_ the 
stone steps. He shut 
the big door, and ad- 
dressed them. 

“Now, look-a-here, 
you peep-show plas- 
ters of perdition, you 
are outside of this 
jail. You understand 
that, don’t you?” 

“You can’t do it,” 
snarled Aruna _ Vit- 
tum, “you can’t throw 
regularly committed 
prisoners out of a jail, 
like this ; you can’t do 
its 

“But I have done 
it,” stated the sheriff 


He swung his ax over his shoulder, grimly. “So there 
clutched his belaying pin, 
and marched on. 


ain’t any chance for 
argument. Now, 
there ain’t goin’ to be 
any more foolin’ between you and me 
and this town about them g’rillas, 
that snake, and them quill pigs. 
Them cussed, worthless things is mak- 
in’ more of a stir in this place than a 
Presidential election. I don’t know 
how to catch ’em. You do; they’re 
yours, and that’s your business. Now, 
you listen sharp to me. If you want 
to get back into this jail and get back 
onto your job of earnin’ a dollar sixty- 
two a day, board free, you come back 
with tickets of admission. Them 
tickets will be: Two g’rillas, one snake, 
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four quill pigs. Nothin’ else good at 
the door. You’d better get busy.” 

African Anna snapped her fingers 
under his nose. “You're one big fool. 
We'll just report that you have thrown 
us—prisoners, just think of that!— 
thrown us out of jail—a sheriff doing 
that! And we'll be put back, and you'll 
be put out! So, now!” 

“TI ain’t ever believed in threatenin’ 
a lady,” replied the cap’n quietly, “but 
you listen to me. It would take the 
word of just two thousand of you fly- 
by-nighters to queer mine in this 
county. Come back, if you'd rather play 
this hand out that way; but there'll 
be a window and rope fixed to show 
how you got away—and when escaped 
prisoners are back in this jail again, 
let me tell you, lady and gents, hell, in 
the middle of the hayin’ season there, is 
a cool and salubrious place compared 
with this jail. When I’ve got business, 
I state it fair and open. You've got the 
facts. Take your pick.” 

“Now, just one moment, prithee, 
good jailer,” said one of the “Comical 
Newts.” “We haven’t any animals to 
capture. We don’t stand for this shov- 
ing on the cold, cold world.” 

“Nor I,” Professor Siperelle stated 
indignantly, twisting the points of the 
mustache that thecap’n had disarranged. 

“You go, too,” said the sheriff curtly. 
“You're all of the same bunch, and 
you're all out of a salary in this place 
till you bring them critters back. It'll 
pay you to get busy, and you're all 
needed on the job. Hypnotize the 
g’rillas, you perfesser, there, and you 
other four can sing a song to charm 
that snake. Do anything you want to! 
But bring ‘em!” 

There was no profit in further par- 
ley, and he turned to go in. But at 
that moment a man rushed from with- 
in, slamming open the big door. He 
knocked the cap’n to one side, with a 
mighty buffet, and dashed down the 
steps, rolling over the show folks like 
ninepins. The cap’n’s impulse to chase 
this unknown fugitive into the night 
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promptly changed when he saw “Afri-— 
can Anna” and her associates making 
for the open door. He jumped in, shut 
it, and drove the bolts. 

Turnkey Trask was just picking 
himself up out of a corner. 

“It was the Honer’ble Look,” he 


gasped. “He must have kept that key 
you let him have once when you had 
him run the jail. He’s got away!” 

Cap'n Sproul pondered for a mo- 
ment; then his face cleared. 

“The way to get him to do what you 
want him to do is to make him think 
you want him to do something else,” 
he muttered, “The only thing that wor- 
ries me now is that he'll change that 
mind of his and try to break back into 
jail. But I’m thankful for small favors! 
He'll probly run far enough so I can 
get a few hours of peace and com- 
fort.” 

While he was soliloquizing he was 
looking the perturbed Mr. Trask up 
and down, with a gaze that added to 
the turnkey’s uneasiness. 

“Trask, he didn't have no key!” he 
barked suddenly. “He bribed you, and 
you let him out. You needn’t try to 
lie out of it—I wouldn’t believe you 
under oath.” It was an accusation so 
amazing in its injustice that Mr, Trask 
could only  gurgle  inarticulately. 
“You’ve been shootin’ off your mouth 
round town the last few hours quite a 
lot. Now, if I hear one yawp out of 
you about how them fly-by-nighters es- 
caped out of this jail—escaped, you un- 
derstand—till I tell you the story to 
swear to, I'll have you sent to State 
prison for takin’ bribes whilst on duty. 
I’m goin’ to bed. Be careful that you 
don’t let any one break into this jail!” 

“Well, if any such orders as that 
last was ever give off to a turnkey be- 
fore,” mused the worried Mr. Trask, 
left alone on duty, “it ain’t been since 
I knowed anything about jails.” 


Unfortunately, Cap'n Sproul’s plan 
did not solve difficulties as happily as 
he expected when he went to bed. 





















The Reminiscences of Katie, 
Servant Girl 


As Told to Anne O’Hagan 


IT. 


THE ROMANTIC OLD 


ITH the way I was feelin’ an’ 
all, after Mrs. Amory’s, I 
didn’t feel as if I'd ever bear 
it to take service again in this coun- 
try. An’ I didn’t feel much as if I 
could bear it to go to Joey’s an’ to 
tell it all to Annie, my sister-in-law. I 
was sure she’d make it out to be some- 
how my own fault. I asked Mrs. Kil- 
gore could she be lettin’ me bide with 
her a few days till 1 felt myself again, 
an’ that I'd pay her well. An’ she told 
me she’d be pleased enough to have me 
stay for company a little while. 

She was lonesome, times, she said, 
since she’d come over; an’ that was 
only a year back, when her son, Ber- 
nard, had sent for her. She was proud 
an’ proud of him, an’ of all he did for 
her; an’ I think she might well be, for 
he let her want nothin’, an’, when he 
was off from workin’, he’d take her 
about an’ show her the sights, an’ 
never be a bit ashamed that she looked 
quaint an’ queer in her old-country 
clothes. Times when she sat at home 
with the work all done, she'd always 
have her crochet in her hand, makin’ 
lace, like she’d learned to do at home. 

“Though what I'd be doin’ it for, I 
don’t know,” she said. “The stores 
where they'd buy it, I can’t bear to sell 
it to; it makes me that uneasy to give 
it for so little, an’ know that they're 
gettin’ so much for it. But I'd like to 
be sellin’ it, too. I want some money 
of me own to be buyin’ a present for 
Bernard.” 

An’ that was the way of it all the 
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time I stayed with her—always some- 
thing “for Bernard.” 

They both said I must go over to 
Joey’s, an’ tell him what had happened 
to me. An’ when I showed I was a 
little afraid to face my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Kilgore said she’s come with me 
to explain things, so that Annie’d see 
no blame was mine. An’, the after- 
noon we went, Mrs. Kilgore all neat 
an’ nice, but not lookin’ like the ladies 
we met on the cars an’ ferries, it just 
so fell out that Annie was havin’ grand 
company—a stout lady in black satin, 
an’ another one, that was stouter, in a 
fine white lace waist an’ a black lace 
skirt, an’ the both of them with flow- 
ered hats to their heads. 

I liked Mrs. Kilgore’s cap an’ hood, 
myself; it looked so nice an’ homey- 
like; but Annie didn’t. An’ she showed 
it! An’ the minit her fine company was 
gone, she called me out into the kitchen 
an’ said she'd thank me not to be mak- 
in’ her a laughin’ stock among respect- 
able people; that her friends was rich 
ladies an’ fashionable, bein’, one of 
them a contractor’s wife, whose hus- 
band could be a deal of help to Joey, 
an’ the other a brewer’s wife that could 
buy and sell all Ballyhogue, an’ Concon- 
nough if she’d be troublin’ herself with 
such God-forsaken places. 

I told Annie she needn’t be afraid 
of my puttin’ her to shame again, for 
I’d never step foot over her sill, an’ 
she could tell my brother what I said— 
that I'd come no more to a house where 
people that had done me kindness were 
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It just so fell out that Annie was havin’ grand company, 


not treated right; that in Ballyhogue 
we wouldn't treat a strange beggar so, 
much less an old woman that had been 
kind to our own. An’ then I flounced 
off with Mrs. Kilgore, very hot an’ sore 
against my sister-in-law. An’, if Mrs. 
Kilgore suspected anything, she never 
let on. She wasn’t one to make you 
feel uncomfortable. 

But scarce had we got home again 
to Mrs. Kilgore’s flat, an’ she was 
makin’ us a cup of tea—to think that 
Annie never offered us bite nor sup! 
when my brother, Joey, came in, scared 
an’ eager. He'd come home after we'd 
left, an’ he made out that I had been 
in trouble, an’ he’d come hotfoot to 
the Amorys’—I hadn’t left any address 
with Annie—an’ had learned all about 
it, an’ had come after me. An’ he 
said I was to come home with him; 
that I was never to mind Annie an’ 
her ways, that wasn’t like the old-coun- 
try ways, an’ that while he had a roof 
over his head, I’d never want for one. 
It warmed my heart to hear him! 








An’ Mrs. Kilgore, too, she nodded 
her wise old head, an’ she told me aft- 
erward that he talked the way she liked 
to hear a man talk. But, just the same, 
she was glad I said no, I’d stay with 
her, an’ get a new place from there, 
but that I wouldn’t be bad friends with 
Annie any longer, an’ would come over 
the next Sunday afternoon, an’ would 
write him a postal as soon as I found 
a place. “Young married people is best 
to themselves, my dear,” she said. 

It was the next day I found my job. 
You may be sure, ma’am, I was on 
my guard against ladies that looked as 
if they had much jewelry at home, an’ 
a lady that would mislay or forget any- 
thing—I’d have gone as soon to one 
that was stark, rarin’ crazy. Mrs. Do- 
ran, the first day I was back an’ told 
her why I had left, went straight to 
the telephone, an’ called up Mrs. 
Amory’s; an’ I think she couldn’t have 
been pleased with what she heard. For 
she came back, an’ said she’d have to 
ask further. An’ I plucked up my 
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courage, an’ asked her would she please 
ask Mr. Amory then, for my mind mis- 
gave me that Mrs. Amory wouldn't be 
just to me at her own expense. After- 
ward, I found out she had said: “We 
don’t care to make any charges against 
the girl, for we discovered the bracelet 
after she left the house.” But Mr. 
Amory told the whole of the truth. 
Isn’t it funny that a lady could be 
so mean to a girl that was to earn her 
livin’? Just not wantin’ to admit that 
she was flighty, an’ careless, an’ half- 
seas-over with sleepin’ medicines, an’ 
preferrin’ that they should think me a 
thief that had managed not to be found 
out. 

Well, the second day I was at Mrs. 
Doran’s, her young lady clerk comes 
into the room where the girls are sit- 
tin’ around, an’ she looks us all over, 
an’ then she comes to me, an’ says: 
“Katie, how do you think you’d like 
a general-housework place? Plain 
cookin’,” she says, “an’ all the washin’ 
done out?” 

I sort of hesitated, an’ one of the 
girls I had been speakin’ with that 
mornin’ made a sign to me_ behind 
Miss Honor’s back—Miss Honor is 
Mrs. Doran’s assistant—not to take it. 
But I was sort of anxious to be work- 
in’ again, an’ I said: ‘Well, I don’t 
know. It might be too nyuch work 
for is 

“We've supplied the ladies with girls 
these three years now, an’ the girls 
have always liked the place. You'd 
better go in an’ talk with the lady,” 
said Miss Honor; an’ I went. 

At first, I thought she was a young 
lady, as I saw her sittin’ with her back 
to the window; she held herself kind 
of young, an’ she was slim an’ dressy— 
the nice sort of dressy that so many 
ladies in New York are, very fine but 
very plain; an’ very, very trim an’ trig. 
But, when I came close. enough to see 
her face clear, I saw that her hair was 
all crinkled with white—it was black 
hair to start, an’ still was a good deal 
more black than gray—an’ that there 
were just lots of little lines around the 
corners of her eyes. 

“This is Katie, Miss Robinson,” said 





Miss Honor, an’ Miss Robinson smiled, 
an’ then I saw the two deep lines 
around her mouth were not lines of 
crossness at all, an’ that all the little 
bird tracks out from the corners of 
her eyes might have been made with 
laughin’. 

She spoke, energetic an’ busy, the 
way that lots of American ladies speak, 
an’ what she said was: 

“T’ll tell you at once what we want, 
an’ then you can tell me whether you'll 
fit the requirements. There are three 
of us in the family—three women. We 
are all business women an’ are out all 
day. We want a girl to cook our meals 
—we like simple food—keep our house 
clean—it’s a seven-room-an’-bath apart- 
ment, steam heated, with hot-water sup- 
ply—an’ wait on the table. We have 
to have a girl we can trust, an’ one 
that we like; we don’t want to be both- 
ered with the friction of a disagree- 
able personality around. We_ give 
twenty dollars a month, every Thursday 
an’ every other Sunday afternoon out. 
How do you think you'd like the place? 
An’ could you fill it?” 

“I—I’ve never cooked, except at 
home,” said I, “but I think I could do 
plain cookin’, An’ I’m sure I could do 
the rest.” I sort of liked Miss Robin- 
son’s looks. I knew she'd never for- 
get where she laid her things down. 

Well, the upshot of the whole thing 
was that the next mornin’ I went down 
to their apartment, an’ set to work. 
Miss Robinson—she was a sort of 
teacher or something at a place called 
a Settlement—was at home to install 
me, she said. The other ladies had 
gone to their work. She told me what 
to get for dinner, showed me my room 
—it was as dark as your pocket, an’ 
about as big, but they had fixed it up 
as neat an’ bright as they knew how, 
with a white iron bedstead about as 
wide as a coffin, an’ a_ white-painted 
chest of drawers, scarce bigger than 
the big doll’s bureau at the Amorys’, 
an’ a lookin’-glass, an’ a set of hooks 
under two white-painted shelves, with 
a bright-flowered cretonne curtain 
hanging down from them, an’ a tiny 
white table an’ a white chair that they 
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could barely get in the room, an’ a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, only it 
was not in colors, like the one at home, 
cut out of a paper, but was dark. But 
the frame was white. In spite of bein’ 
so dark, itselfi—the room—it all looked 
sort of nice. 

The kitchen wasn’t much bigger, an’ 
the gas range an’ set tubs took up a 
good deal of space. But the ladies had 
done all they could there to make things 
comfortable, too, an’ you couldn’t help 
your heart warmin’ to people that 
thought enough of their help to go to 
so much pains. The walls were paint- 
ed a cheerful color of blue, instead of 
that dreary green you generally see in 
flat kitchens; an’ there was twinklin’ 
blue-an’-white stuff everywhere. All 
the skillets an’ cookin’ things were that 
blue enamel, even the water kettle. An’ 
there was blue-an’-white linoleum on 
the floor, an’ more shelves on the wall 
than what I had ever seen before. An’ 
a great big sort of case on the walls 
with blue-an’-white china jars of dif- 
ferent sizes, holdin’ everything. I’ve 
been in many a rich kitchen not half 
so convenient. There was a table, too, 
that folded down against the wall with 
brackets, when it wasn’t in use. An’ 
on the kitchen window, lookin’ out on 
the fire escape, there was a red geran- 
ium. I couldn’t keep back a smile when 
I saw it, it was so bright an’ perky. 
An’ when Miss Robinson saw me smile 
at it, she said, pleasant-like: 

“T knew you'd like flowers, Katie, 
as soon as I saw you. That is why I 
got that plant. You'll always find, if 
we get along together, that we are 
willin’ to do our share toward makin’ 
you comfortable an’ happy.” 

Well, I didn’t know what to say, so 
I didn’t say anything. I never felt 
very comfortable, talkin’ to ladies. 
Well, she pointed out cook books to 
me, an’ cookin’ magazines, an’ showed 
me how to find things in them, an’ then 
she went off. My, but that was a lone- 
some day! The rooms were all neat 
an’ fixed when I came, so that there 
wasn't any sweepin’ or dustin’ or bed- 
makin’ to make me forget how still it 
was, an’ how long the minutes were, 
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an’ how loud the clock ticked. By an’ 
by, I made up my mind to clean the 
ice chest, just to pass the time. An’ it 
helped a good deal. I searched till I 
found a jar of washin’ soda, an’ I drew 
plenty of hot water—it just came gush- 
in’ an’ boilin’ out of the pipes—an’ I 
thought it was the grandest thing I’d 
ever seen; they hadn't it at the Amory’s. 
Well, I cleaned that ice chest until it 
was as sweet as fresh butter; I couldn't 
have done it harder if Sister Mary Re- 
gina herself was goin’ to come by an’ 
look it all over, through those sharp 
spectacles of hers. She was a wonder 
on findin’ corners you hadn’t cleaned 
or hadn’t dried, sister was. 

Well, all the ladies came home at 
night, an’ they were all very pleasant. 
There was one of them fat, with a 
double chin an’ a wide waist. Her 
name was Miss Oliver, an’ she drew 
pictures on a paper for a livin’. She 
wore a white shirt-waist, an’ I won- 
dered why she did it, for it made her 
look as broad as a barn door. But 
she didn’t seem to care much about 
how she looked, so long as she was 
clean an’ comfortable. It certainly 
made me laugh, after I had come to 
know what paper she drew for, to see 
her pictures in it; they were all signed, 
“Peggy Barnum,” an’ they were all of 
ladies that were just angels in looks— 
slim as reeds an’ as graceful, with hair 
blowin’ seven-ways-for-Sunday, an’ 
whirly clothes, all trains an’ ruffles an’ 
high heels an’ low necks an’ bracelets. 
About as much like Miss Oliver as like 
me. But I couldn’t help wonderin’ if 
she didn’t have a kind of hankerin’ 
after that sort of figure an’ clothes an’ 
looks, an’ work it out in her pictures in- 
stead of tryin’ to make herself fit it. 

The third lady was another Miss 
Robinson, a cousin to my first Miss 
Robinson, an’ she was tall an’ rather 
sparer than she needed to be for good 
looks, an’ kind of brusque an’ imper- 
sonal in her manner. She was like my 
Miss Robinson, doin’ some kind of 
work for the poor, as far as I could 
make out from what they said; like 
findin’ out what they ate an’ why they 
ate it, an’ whether they were poor be- 
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cause their husbands drank, or whether 
their husbands drank because they were 
poor; an’ all such things, includin’ 
whether they wouldn’t better go to the 
country. It was an investigator for 
some commission she was. She used 
to wear plain cloth clothes, like the first 
Miss Robinson; an’ almost every night 
she said she was too tired to eat. But 
generally she got rested by the time 
dinner was served. I notice that set- 
tled ladies generally have an appetite. 


with the clothes, an’ to one another. 
Nice, settled, middle-aged ladies they 
were; the youngest of them—that was 
my fat Miss Oliver—wasn’t under thir- 
ty-five, an’ the others were two or 
three, or maybe four, years above it. 
So that you’ll never believe what I am 
goin’ to tell you about them. They 
were romantic! . 

It wasn’t that any one of them was 
romantic for herself, as far as I could 
see. But they were all romantic for 














“Nonsense!” said Miss Oliver. “I'll wager Katie kas more beaux than she can shake a stick at now!” 


Now, I don’t believe you'll believe 
what I’m goin’ to tell you, ma’am. 
They were three as good ladies an’ 
three as nice ladies as I ever saw. In 
everything they were. They lived nice, 
though careful; they were refined— 
candles on the table every night, as 
well as company nights, flowers in the 
house sometimes, an’ always somethin’ 
green growin’; after-dinner coffee 
served leisurely-like in the sittin’ room 
—that’s the name they called the par- 
lor by; polite, too, to me’ an the jani- 
tress, an’ the woman who came home 


one another. One night, a gentleman 
investigator of that commission I was 
tellin’ you about—a tall, thin, light-eye- 
browed young man with a long neck an’ 
a short collar—came home to dinner 
with Miss Robinson. I give you my 
word, ma’am, I wouldn’t have looked 
at him twice myself, he was so spin- 
dlin’ in his looks, an’ in his talk, too, 
as far as I could hear it, waitin’ on the 
table. But if you'll believe me, the 
first Miss Robinson an’ Miss Oliver 
came out into the kitchen about half- 
past nine, an’ giggled an’ said to me: 
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“May we stay here, Katie? We want 
to be out of earshot, an’ this is about 
the only room in the flat where we could 
be.” An’ I said if they wouldn’t mind 
the noise of the dishes. An’ they sat 
an’ talked in words they thought I 
couldn’t understand about Miss Louise 
Robinson, the investigator one, an’ that 
young man, who wasn’t more than 
twenty-five. “Distinctly interested,” 
was one word they used. An’ “She'll 
never think of such a thing.” An’ “Then 
she ought to be careful how she lets 
him come—an impressionable type!” 
If they were talkin’ about that Mr. 
Vorhees, I could have told them that 
the only thing he was much impressed 
with was what a lot he knew. But 
that’s the way they sat there an’ talked, 
those two grown women. An’, at about 
ten minutes of ten, out comes Miss 
Louise Robinson, sort of yawnin’, so 
as to cover up whatever her face was 
showin’, 

“Why did you girls run away?” she 
asked. 

“What, he’s not gone?” the other 
two said. 

“He certainly is. I couldn’t talk all 
night to him, you know,” she answered. 
“He left his good nights for you both.” 

“Poor boy! Why did you send him 
away so early? When he had his first 
chance to speak to you, too?” said 
Miss “Peggy Barnum” Oliver. 

“He didn’t want to see me alone,” 
said Miss Louise. But you could see 
on her face that she wanted the other 
two to think that he jad wanted to 
see her alone. “Come on, we mustn’t 
be corruptin’ Katie, here, with idle 
talk an’ puttin’ silly ideas into her 
head.” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Oliver, the 
“Peggy” one. “I'll wager Katie has 
more beaux than she can shake a stick 
at now!” 

I got sort of hot about my ears, an’ 
they all laughed, an’ called out: “See 
her blush!” But I was blushin’ for 
hearin’ them talk like that, not for any 
beaux I had. An’ I said that, indeed, 
I wasn’t concerned with company yet 
a while, an’ I asked them had the flaked 
fish in the little ramikins been satis- 









factory. I had cooked it extra after 
Miss Louise had telephoned that she 
was bringin’ a guest home to dinner. 
They said it was all right, an’ very 
nice, indeed, an’ that it had been good 
of me to fix it, an’ all like that. They 
were always generous about praisin’ 
anything you did for them, an’ were 
very gentle about findin’ fault when 
things went wrong; that I will say for 
them. 

An’ then they took themselves out 
of my kitchen, an’ I heard them chat- 
terin’ in the sittin’ room an hour after, 
when I was goin’ to bed. An’ if they 
weren’t talkin’ about marryin’ late in 
life, as sober as a lot of judges! It 
seemed that some friends of theirs, 
named Browning, had done it; an’ had 
been very happy—so happy that they'd 
published a book of their love letters— 
oh, not their friends, but poets? An’ 
didn’t publish their own love letters, 
but their son did. Well, ma’am, that 
proves that they oughtn’t to have been 
married, whenever they were, if their 
son would do that to them! Anyway, 
my three ladies were talkin’ away about 
them when I went in to put the silver 
basket behind the gas log in the fire- 
place. It wasn’t lit, an’ they thought it 
was a grand hidin’ place. 

Well, pretty soon my Miss Robinson 
that had engaged me had her turn. It 
wasn’t quite so silly, that time. It 
seems that she had been engaged to 
be married when she was a young girl, 
but that it had been broken off; an’, by 
an’ by, her young man he naturally 
married some one else. She had lived 
out West in Ohio or Iowa or some 
queer-soundin’ place when she was 
young. Well, her young man _ had 
taught in a college back there, a college 
with a funny name, too. An’ he an’ she. 
had always had what I heard her tell 
the others was “an intellectual sym- 
pathy,” so he’d sent her his books; he 
wrote some, an’ she kept them in her 
own room on a shelf on the wall, not 
on the sittin’-room shelves. However, 
as long as she didn’t keep them on the 
little table beside her bed where she al- 
ways had a queer book named “Marcus 
Aurelius” an’ a Bible an’ a late novel— 
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which never was as dusty as the other 
two—lI didn’t think it was so serious, 
her keepin’ his books in her room. It 
was more.like she was tryin’ to make 
out that they were something private 
an’ sort of dear, than that they really 
were, 

Well, it seems the professor’s wife 
had died a couple of years ago. An’ 
from what I heard them sayin’, my 
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had been “the one big experience of her 
life, however she had lived it down,” 
an’ all sorts of things that ladies talk. 
An’ the long an’ short of it was that 
he was comin’ to New York that spring, 
an’ she was goin’ to see him. 

We had more fuss about the dinner 
that first night he was asked for, than 
if it had been King Edward was com- 
in’. Miss Madge came home early 


When Miss Madge got home earlier than the others she usea to sit at the piano in the half-light, an’ play. 


Miss Robinson had not seen him since. 
Miss “Peggy” an’ Miss Louise Robin- 
son, talkin’ it over once when Miss 
Robinson wasn’t at home, said that 
“Madge had behaved noble; that she 
feared to give him the slightest ground 
for thinkin’ the early fondness had 
survived, an’ so she wouldn’t see him 
when he had passed through on his 
way to Europe.” An’ they talked about 
“would it mean anything to her now,” 
an’ about there bein’ no doubt that it 


from work an’ fussed about the kitchen. 
I'll not deny that all the ladies were 
very good about little things in the 
cooking way, but they had taught me 
all they knew, an’ I could do it to suit 
them, an’ it did make me nervous to 
have them fussin’ around. 

However, you can’t often order a 
lady out of her own kitchen, an’ Miss 
Madge bothered around there the 
whole afternoon. First she wanted to 
make mayonnaise, an’ I told her I had 
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made it after breakfast. Then she said 
she would skin the tomatoes it was 
to go onto, an’ I told her they were 
skinned an’ on the ice. Then it was 
the freezin’ she thought she’d do, but 
I told her I had made a mousse of the 


_ canned peaches, an’ it had been packed 


an hour an’ more. 

She looked so sort of forlorn, poor 
lady, at not findin’ anything to do, that 
I said to her maybe she wouldn’t mind 
puttin’ fresh candles in the holders, an’ 
were we to have the fern, or some 
flowers, in the centre? An’ she went 
out as soon as she’d fixed the candles, 
an’ bought a lot of carnations an’ 
mignonette an’ fern, an’ fixed it in the 
cut-glass berry bowl. 

The table did look lovely, an’ nothin’ 
could have been tastier than the din- 
ner, if I do say it myself. The three 
ladies always had their food nice. Miss 
Louise said it was their duty to eat 
nourishin’, appetizin’ food, but Miss 
Peggy, she said she “had reached a 
time of life when she didn’t feel called 
upon to apologize for her appetite or 
for a decent discrimination in viands.” 
She was a funny talker sometimes, 
Miss “Peggy.” 

Well, that professor arrived a little 
while before seven. The ladies had in- 
vited another gentleman in that even- 
ing—a dramatic critic, I think he was, 
from the paper Miss Oliver made pic- 
tures for. They were all dressed up, 
even Miss “Peggy,” an’ they did look 
nice, in their low necks, with their 
hair sort of fluffed out, an’ everything. 
An’, as I said, the professor came in 
about a quarter before seven; he wore 
a brownish-colored business suit, an’ 
he looked queer when he saw how my 
ladies were dressed. He said some- 
thing, but they passed it off pleasant, 
an’ even made it easy for him when 
the critic gentleman came in, all stiff- 
an’-shinin’ shirt bosom, an’ long black 
tails, an’ small white tie. But, just 
the same, I know Miss Madge didn’t 
relish her old beau’s comin’ like that. 

Well, whether it was because he felt 
that he wasn’t dressed up enough to 
make an impression that way, or what, 
that professor set out to be different 





from the others right away. He had 
a sort of moth-eaten beard, an’ he was 
gettin’ bald on the top of his head, 
an’ he looked toa me like a man who 
knows he’s got a stomach by the trou- 
ble it gives him. So I wasn’t sur- 
prised to see him push aside the plate 
that his little glass of clam cocktail 
stood on. Miss Madge looked unhappy 
when she saw it. 

He ate the soup—he couldn’t have 
helped it, if I do say it. It was as 
clear as amber an’ as brown as coffee, 
an’ it had the best dozen flavors in the 
world, so mixed that you couldn’t be 
sure of any one of them—browned 
onion an’ carrot an’ a tiny bit of bay 
leaf an’ celery an’ parsley an’ a thim- 
ble full of sherry. Anybody that could 
pass that soup by would have been 
just plain crazy. But the professor 
passed his finger roll, that we’d or- 
dered extra from Maroni’s, an’ didn’t 
touch the smelts, with tartar sauce. 
The critic did, though; it was a pleas- 
ure to watch that man eat what you’d 
cooked—it was such a compliment to 
jou. 

Miss Madge looked dreadful uncom- 
fortable when the professor, pushed 
aside the smelts a little, an’ went on 
talkin’ about a gentleman named 
“Emanuel Kant.” He used his full 
name almost every time he spoke of 
him, an’ it seemed like he thought 
every one ought to agree with what 
this Mr. Kant had said about some- 
thing. Miss Madge tried to switch 
him off now an’ then to something 
the dramatic critic knew; the dramatic 
critic said, early in the talk, that he 
had put Kant away in lavender eight- 
een years before, when he came out of 
college, an’ had never had occasion to 
look at him since; I don’t know just 
what he meant. Well, when the pro- 
fessor wouldn’t eat his smelts, Miss 
Madge switched him off from his friend 
long enough to say: 

“You have not brought any appetite 
with you.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the profes- 
sor. “I never eat fish, that is all. I 
found out that it disagreed with me 
when = 
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I was carryin’ out the fish course 
then, an’ I lost the date when the pro- 
fessor had found that fish disagreed 
with him. The critic an’ Miss “Peg- 
gy” were talkin’ about some one named 
Lou Fields, an’ Miss Louise Robin- 
son was lookin’ at the professor as 
though she were sayin’: “Poor Madge! 
An’ is this the hero of her life?” 

I felt real sorry for Miss Madge, 
especially when I came in with the 
roast chicken an’ vegetables, an’ the 
professor didn’t touch a thing but the 
spinach. She was so unhappy then that 
he had to make some kind of explana- 
tion, an’ it came out that he didn’t 
eat much of anything; whole wheat 
bread an’ peanut butter, with spinach 
an’ beans, or something about like that. 
An’ he was one of those chewers, too. 
It was awful, an’ it was pitiful to see 
Miss Madge. 

You’d have thought that was 
enough, wouldn’t you? But the poor 
lady was, at heart, romantic, an’ when 
she found out the next day that her 
old beau had really come to New York 
to ask her to marry him, an’ all, she 
actually told him to give her a little 
time. An’ those three blessed ladies 
sat up, an’ actually discussed it. One 
would sigh, an’ say: “A woman who 
misses marriage misses one of life’s big 
experiences.” They were forever talk- 
in’ about “big experiences.” An’ an- 
other said there was no doubt that he 
was a gentleman an’ a scholar, an’ 
that it would be a pleasant, intellectual 
society at Wherever-It-Was. 

An’ when Miss Madge got home 
earlier than the others, she used to sit 
at the piano in the half light, an’ play, 
an’ I knew she was tryin’ to make her- 
self feel the way she’d felt nineteen or 
twenty years before, when the profes- 
sor was first around. I just ached to 
tell her that he wasn’t the same—I 
guess he had his appetite then, an’ 
knew about some one besides that 
Emanuel. 

Well, one Sunday the other two 
ladies went out to the country. Miss 
Madge stayed home, I think, because 
the professor was to come an’ see her 
about four o’clock. She offered to let 


me out for the day—it was my Sun- 
day in—but I didn’t like to leave her 
mopin’ around, an’ probably not eatin’ 
anything, so I stayed home. I cooked 
her up a fine little lunch that would 
put some heart into her, a cup of to- 
mato bisque, with a bit of bread stick, 
a French chop, a lettuce salad—just 
two white, firm little hearts, with the 
kind of dressin’ she herself taught me 
to make—an’ a tiny cheese souffle. 

She helped me with the dishes after 
luncheon. They were all kind ladies 
in that way, or meant to be; for my- 
self I’d rather be let alone in my 
kitchen, to do my work my own way; 
if it doesn’t suit, let the lady tell me. 

Anyway, she was helpin’ me _ that 
Sunday, an’ I was talkin’ to her about 
Mollie, the baby, an’ Big Barney, an’ 
Little Mike, an’ all at home. An’ 
about old Mrs. Kilgore, an’ she said 
she’d be glad to buy some Irish cro- 
chet from her. But she only half lis- 
tened, most of the time. An’, by an’ 
by, she was askin’ me, sort of shylike, 
did I leave any lover at home, an’ did 
I think I would like him as well after 
I'd been out here a while. I saw what 
she meant in a minute, an’ I laughed, 
kind of conscious-like. 

“If I had left one,” said I, “an’ he 
came after me soon enough, before I 
was different, maybe I’d like him as 
well. But, sure, if he wasn’t comin’ for 
five or ten years, I wouldn’t be the 
same person, an’ no more would he. 
An’ we'd be the pair of fools to marry 
just for the old sake’s sake; it would 
be in the future our lives would be 
lived, an’ our feelin’s would be in the 
past.” 

I saw she gave a start, an’ she looked 
at me more keenlike. 

“So that’s your opinion!” she 
laughed. “An’ yet you look like one 
cf those Irish colleens I read about 


999 


—soft an’ faithful an’ lovin’. 


“You mustn’t believe all you read, 


Miss Madge,” said I. “Suppose I had 
left a lover back there. An’ suppose, 
when I’ve settled here this long time, 
an’ have my friends all about me, an’ 
my work that I can do, an’ do well, 
an’ all my little ways. Suppose I’m 
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used to fresh meat more than once a 
month, an’ suppose I read the papers 
an’ books, an’ go sometimes to the 
theatre. An’ suppose he comes, hat in 
hand, to ask me back with him—back 
to a cabin, with a dirt floor an’ a 
thatch roof, an’ pitaties an’ pitaties, 
with now an’ then a sup of buttermilk 
to wash them down, an’ mush, an’ 
sometimes a bit of pork—an’ him 
knowin’ naught of what I know then, 
an’ carin’ naught, Miss Madge, an’ 
carin’ naught; only comin’ after me 
because he thought he had an old fond- 
ness to do his lovemakin’ for him, but 
with no fresh wit to do it for himself 
—don’t you think I'd be the big fool 
to go back with him?” 

She was laughin’ an’ lookin’ at me 
hard an’ sharp. 

“It’s rank heresy, what you’re say- 
in’,” she said. “You know a woman 
who doesn’t marry misses a big experi- 
ence.” 

“An’ what’s that?” I asked, 
like. 

“Why, bein’ a wife, of course.” 
stared at me, sort of surprised. 

“Well, she that marries misses an- 
other big experience,” I said to her, 
“an’ that’s bein’? an—old maid. An 
experience is an experience,’ I told 
her. “An’ she that marries a man 
misses the experience of goin’ through 
life alone, be that experience bitter or 
sweet. An’ I’ve no manner of doubt 
that one experience will balance with 
another when we come to the last.” 

“Katie,” she said, throwin’ down the 
dish towel. “You're as great a phi- 
losopher as Emanuel Kant, an’ a good 
deal more to the point.” 

“Ma’am?” said I, stupid-like. 

“Bring me in my tea with toasted 
English muffins, swimmin’ in hot but- 
ter,” she says to me, “at four-thirty. 
No matter who is callin’.”’ 

But it was only the dramatic critic 
who was there at four-thirty, for the 
professor had telephoned that he had 
a slight chill an’ thought he would not 
risk increasin’ it, but that he’d come 
the next day, if convenient. An’ she 
telephoned back that she was sorry she 
had an engagement the next day. An’ 


stupid- 


She 


that night I mailed a letter to him, an’ 
he didn’t come back to the place at ail. 

The other two ladies, I think, were 
a little disappointed about it all, an’ 
they were kind of soft an’ low-spoken 
with Miss Madge for a while. But she 
got back to bein’ just like her old self, 
an’ if you'll believe me, before the 
summer came around, she an’ the dra- 
matic critic decided to get married in 
the fail. 

Why did I ever leave a place that I 
seemed to like so well, you ask me, 
ma'am? Well, I suppose it was a lit- 
tle thing, an’ many’s the time between 
then an’ now I’ve told myself I was a 
fool for my pains. But the truth was, 
the ladies were too kind, an’ too inter- 
ested in me. It’s an uncommon fail- 
ing, you think, ma’am? Well, so it is. 
But it’s a failin’. You see, they’d talk 
about the pleasure of “havin’ a bit of 
young life in the house’—that was me, 
ma’am. An’ I’d hear them, an’ it al- 
ways made me feel uncomfortable; I 
wasn’t “a bit of young life,” I was 
the cook an’ general housework girl at 
twenty a month. 

An’ when a cousin I have in this 
country came one evenin’ to see me, 
they all thought it was a beau, an’ 
they made me ashamed for myself be- 
fore Cornelius, with their smilin’, an’ 
their sendin’ a box of candy out to the 
kitchen. An’ once, when Policeman Kil- 
gore came down—not in his uniform, 
ma’am, but on a time off—they came 
an’ asked me wouldn’t I like to see my 
friend in the dinin’ room; makin’ him 
think I thought anything special of his 
comin’, an’ that when he’d only come 
with a message from his mother, any- 
way! An’ there was so much smilin’ 
an’ lookin’ arch an’ knowin’—it was 
enough to make the man think I was 
thinkin’ of him! So, when they go 
away for the summer vacation, I tell 
them I guess I’ll be findin’ a new place. 

Sometimes I go to see them yet. 
They were all nice ladies. My Miss 
Madge, that married the dramatic 
critic, lives out in a suburb across the 
river, an’ I don’t get to see her often. 
But I’ll bet she isn’t as romantic in her 
notions as she used to be! 
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PILE of lumber had been left on 
one side of the big concrete pier, 
about halfway out, and on the 

sunny side of this a man was drowsing. 
His most conspicuous articles of cloth- 
ing were a square-topped, brown derby 
hat, cracked patent leather shoes, and a 
bright blue coat, the collar of which 
was suggestively turned up around his 
neck. His name was Pudge Doskins; 
at least, his name had been Pudge Dos- 
kins for almost two months. His pro- 
fession was picking pockets. 

A fat policeman appeared at a street 
corner, two blocks away, and Pudge, 
although to all appearances, half asleep, 
immediately evidenced an uneasy move- 
ment along his spine, which might have 
been construed as an attempt to identi- 
fy himself more completely with the pile 
of lumber against which he sat. The 
policeman, after standing a moment 
with his arms folded across his chest, 
turned, and went back the way he had 
come. Pudge drew a_ philosophical 
breath of relief. 

“T tell you what,” he -admonished 
himself, after the manner of a man ac- 
customed to be much alone, “you've got 
to make up your mind one way or the 
other, and beat it. There’s half a dozen 
cops around here who'd pinch you on 


-in the direction indicated. 
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sight, just for luck. This is no proper 
place 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted a 
thin voice near his ear, “but could I 
disturb you long enough to reach Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus down for me?” 

A bucket of cold water could scarce- 
ly have wrought greater havoc with his 
self-possession. The small lady who 
was responsible obligingly disregarded 
his confusion and astonishment. She 
stood, very calm and demure, at the end 
of the lumber pile nearest him, her 
hands clasped upon her short, fluffy 
skirt. 

“He’s perfectly horrid to-day,” she 
elucidated, in her chirrupy little voice. 
“I can’t persuade him to go back into 
his cage. He’s on the top of those 
boards over there, and I'd be ever so 
much obliged if you’d just get him 
down.” 

Pudge arose unsteadily, and looked 
Fifty feet 
away, at the farther end of the lumber 
pile, sat a large magpie. He was 
pruning himself in cheerful oblivion of 
the small cage placed, with the door 
invitingly open, on the pier, a few feet 
below him. Even two or three soda 
crackers near the door seemed to offer 
no attraction. 
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“Why, certainly,” said Pudge, vague- 
ly wondering how long he had been 
asleep. “I'll get him down for you.” 

He arose, dusted himself, and started 
toward the bird. 

“You see, Aunt Emma usually comes 
out with us, and Parry minds her,” ex- 
plained the child, walking beside him. 
“But she went shopping this afternoon.” 

“T see,” said Pudge. ‘Then she don’t 
just exactly know you're over here?” 

“Well, not exactly,” she admitted. 
“There wasn’t anybody at home, ex- 
cept our cook, and she went to sleep. 
Aunt Emma always takes me over to 
the park for my airings; but it looked 
so much more interesting over here. It 
was very dull at home.” 

Pudge whistled, and put his hand 
tentatively toward the bird. It ruffled its 
feathers, squawked, and snapped at his 
fingers. 

“Why, Parry!” the child reproved 
him. 

Pudge put his hand nearer, and was 
bitten. 

“He don’t seem to be long on tem- 
per,” commented the pickpocket, rub- 
bing the assaulted finger. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she exclaimed 
impersonally. “There, we'll just leave 
him alone till he gets tired. Come over 
where you were sitting and amuse me.” 

“T guess I'd better be traveling along, 
miss,” Pudge demurred weakly. 

“My name’s Marjory,” said the child. 
“T don’t like to be called ‘miss.’ Come 
on!” She seized his hand, and manceu- 
vred him to his former seat, Pudge be- 
having in much the irresponsible man- 
ner of a big liner, in the tow of a small, 
but determined, tug. 

As she seated herself beside him with 
sedate friendliness, the situation began 
to appeal to that part of his nature 
which corresponded with his original 
name of Patrick O'Halloran. He no- 
ticed her grown-up, authoritative air 
with amusement, and rightly attributed 
it to her having lived only with older 
people, who spoiled her. She inspired 
him not less with wonder; her hands 

were so inconceivably small, her pink- 
stockinged legs so canelike, her digni- 
fied eyes and mouth so miscroscopic. 








And her attitude toward him, in turn, 
might have tended to disprove many of 
Lombroso’s most erudite conclusions 
concerning criminals. Her quick in- 
tuition found nothing unhealthy, noth- 
ing repulsive, about him. Each was as 
much a stranger to the type represented 
by the other as they were to each other, 
personally ; and yet, each, through the 
medium of a certain natural sympathy, 
had a real and deep knowledge of the 
other’s instincts and tendencies; a 
knowledge which, although subcon- 
scious, was very well fitted to serve as 
a foundation for attitudes and actions. 

“Are you a sailor?’ Marjory asked 
abruptly. 

“T am not,” replied Pudge. 

“What are you, then?” 

“I'm out of a job, just at present 
speaking.” 

“That's too bad. Have you tried to 
get one?” 

“I certainly have. But people are 
getting so careful of their money these 
hard times.” He looked at her with an 
expression of mock pathos, 

“IT don’t believe you’ve tried very 
hard,” she announced. “Have you tried 
prayer ?’ 

“Have [—— 
[——” 

“Have you tried prayer?” she re- 
peated, evidently annoyed at his diffi- 
culty in understanding a perfectly sim- 
ple question. 

“Weltl—you see—no. 
forgot it.” 

“You should try it.” 

“Sure, maybe I should,” admitted 
Pudge, recovering his self-possession. 
“But I’ve about come to the conclusion 
that prayer is meant for things like 
grace, and forgiveness, and such like. 
I’r instance, if I was after movin’ a 
mountain, I’d ruther use dynamite.” 

“But you don’t want to move a moun- 
tain; you want a job.” 

“True for you! And do you really 
think prayer ‘ud help?” 

“I’m sure it would. It will do any- 
thing.” 

“Well, comin’ down to my case,” he 
continued genially, “if I was hungry 
and prayed for a big, thick slice of 


Did you say, have 


I must have 
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bread, covered with ye 


nice yeller country Pe oe 
butter—the kind that “Gi 
tasthes like more / 
do you think I’d get 
de 

“Are you hungry?” 

“T sure am—for 
the sort o’ stuff I’m 
mentionin’.” 

“Fine! Now, for ~“*22— 
the reason I don’t get 
an aéroplane when [ 
pray for it, is be- 
cause it’s not a nec- 
essary of life; but 
food is. Suppose you pray for that 
bread and butter, right now, and see if 
you don’t get it.” 

“Suppose I 

“Certainly. Pray for it to come— 
well—over there in the end of the lum- 
ber pile, for instance, under Theophras- 
tus Paracelsus. Go on; pray for it.” 

“Well, now—I say!” ‘he expostu- 
lated. “You know—I—you_ under- 
stand 

“Wait just a minute. I’d like to see 
it come. When I go up there to the 
other end, you begin to pray. Pray for 
it to come right in the end there.” 

“Wait!” called Pudge, endeavoring 
to detain her. “Such things ain’t nat- 
ural, you know; it’s agin’ reason——” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm to try,” 
she returned, darting away from him. 

Pudge’s predominant feelings, when 
she disappeared around the end of the 
pile, were amusement and amazement ; 
but he quickly returned to a realization 
of his own precarious position. The di- 
verting young lady might be the inno- 
cent cause of much trouble for himself. 
He must get away. First, however, he 
must decide whether he was going to 
the races at Belmont Park or the State 
Fair, at Albany. He had to decide be- 
fore he could place the “markers,” 
which would convey information of his 
whereabouts to “Slick Bill” Prout, his 
partner and instructor in trade. These 
things flashed confusedly through his 
mind, and gave way to the realization 
that his real trouble had not been to 
decide between these two contingencies, 
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Pudge put his hand nearer, and was bitten. 


but between them and a third; which 
was, not to leave any markers at all—to 
shake Bill, as Bill would undoubtedly 
have shaken him, but for the fact 

“What are you doing?” demanded 
ny: from the end of the lumber 
pile. 

“Wawp! Gee-wawp!” shrieked the 
magpie, startled out of a doze by her 
call. 

Pudge turned and looked at them 
with diminished interest. A child and 
a bird; what had they to do with his 
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“Why, most assuredly I know him!” she responded, growing in indignation. 


dilemma? If he deserted Bill, who had 
certainly used him as a scapegoat in 
more than one instance, he might go to 
Chicago, or San Francisco, where he 
was not known. He might even find 
honest work there. The ups and downs 
of thievery were not all—— 

“You must shut your eyes,” com- 
manded Marjory, who had been peer- 
ing at him from around the end of the 
lumber pile. “And, perhaps it would 
be better if you got on your knees.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s necessary,” 
returned Pudge, distracted into smiling, 
in spite of himself. 

“Well, Aunt Emma says it isn’t, es- 
pecially in public,” admitted the child. 
“But shut your eyes, anyway, and 
pray your very hardest!” 

Pudge smilingly obeyed the first part 
of her injunction. It gave him a better 
chance to think. There was still an- 
other possibility; employment on a 








stony little farm, up in Vermont, a 
farm owned by an old man named 
Michael O'Halloran. That old man 
would be glad to see him; and so would 
an old woman, the old man’s wife. He 
shook the thought from him as weak 
and sentimental. Besides, to leave the 
lights, the crowds, the joy of being an 
atom in the big turmoil; to give up the 
occasional bursts of opulence, the 
“swell” clothes, the nights at theatres 
and cafés! He shook his head. 

“You're down on your luck, and 
you're ready to crawfish,” he told him- 
self. “It’s the Albany trick, for yours. 
You're in the game, and you’ve got to 
stay.” 

He arose to his feet, feeling himself 
as thoroughly in the grip of fate as ever 
man felt before him. Marjory was still 
peering at him around the end of the 
pile, and when he arose, she came slow- 
ly toward him, 























“The experiment has not been alto- 
gether successful,” she announced, 
avoiding his eyes, and seeming trou- 
bled. ‘Perhaps you didn’t need the 
food badly enough; or perhaps you 
didn’t pray as hard as you might. But, 
at any rate, there is sufficient to show 
the power of prayer.”’ 

She sat down on the projecting 


boards she had formerly occupied, bend-. 


ing her head to avoid his gaze. 

“Go to the end of the pile,” she con- 
tinued slowly, “and look on the tenth 
board from the bottom, and the fourth 
from this side.” 


Pudge was about to make a facetious - 


reply, but he reflected that he would 
have an opportunity to place his “mark- 
ers” unobserved, and desisted. 

“All right,” he said. 

He did not stop to look at the spot 
she had indicated, but, screened by the 
lumber, went quickly over to the edge of 
the pier. Huge timbers were bolted 
against the concrete side, to form a 
bumper for the hulls of boats.  Be- 
tween these timbers and the concrete 
was a narrow crack, filled with a de- 
posit of dust and sand. Drawing from 
a coat pocket three bits of mica, about 
as large as dimes, Pudge pressed them 
into the crack, until they were almost 
covered. When he had finished, he 
hesitated some moments before rising. 
He even went so far as to lift out one 
of the shiny bits, and hold it for a mo- 
ment in his hand. But his former de- 
termination prevailed, and he put it 
back. 

“What’s done’s done,” he said, get- 
ting to his feet. 

“Wawp! Wawp! Gee-wawp!” replied 
the magpie. 

“Thanks for reminding me,” said 
Pudge. “Before I go, I'll just have an- 
other try at getting you down.” 

He wrapped his handkerchief around 
his hand .for protection, and reached 
toward the bird. 

“Wawp! Gee-wawp!” repeated the 
magpie angrily, sidling out of reach. 

With the intention of climbing up on 
the pile, he looked down for a projec- 
tion on which to place his foot. There 
was a suitable projection, but, some- 
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what to ‘is astonishment, it was cov- 


ered by three big, square soda crackers. 

The longer he looked at the crack- 
ers, the more remarkable he seemed to 
find them. Whistling softly between 
his teeth, he bent down, and determined 
the location of the board. It was the 
tenth from the top, and the fourth from 
the side on which he had been sitting. 
Still whistling, he glanced around the 
end of the pile at the magpie’s cage. 
The crackers had _ disappeared. 
Whistling ceased adequately to express 
his feelings. In amazed, open-mouthed 
amusement, he glanced from crackers to 
cage, and back again. 

“What a kid! What a kid!” he mur- 
mured. “Sure, and she’s gone and fixed 
up her own private miracle!” 

Marjory danced suddenly around the 
edge of the pile. 

“I’ve got a perfectly splendid plan!” 
she cried. 

The sight of the crackers seemed to 
recall circumstances long since past and 
forgotten. She was momentarily em- 
barrassed. 

“Oh, those!” she ejaculated, hastily 
gathering them up, and tossing them 
into the water. “Nasty old things! 
Never mind them! [I'll tell you what 
I’m going to do: I’m going to have 
Aunt Emma give you Tom’s job!” 

“You will what: queried Tom, mys- 
tified by her actions, as much as by her 
words, 

“Tll have Aunt Emma give you 
Tom’s job. He tends to the furnace, 
and lots of things, you know. He’s not 
nice. I don’t like him. Tl just have 
Aunt Emma make him go away, and 
you can be our Tom!” 

“But, you see, I say, now ” De- 
gan Pudge, weakly prefacing another 
objection. 

“Please consider it definitely ar- 
ranged,” interrupted Marjory. “You 
can have that piece of bread and butter 
as soon as we get home; and you'll 
have a job, too. We will consider it— 





definitely arranged!” 

Any thought of reply was banished 
from Pudge’s consciousness by his sud- 
den perception of a policeman coming 
toward them, less than half a block 
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away. For one desperate moment, he 
thought of trying to bolt. Second 
thought, however, convinced him that 
the policeman could not possibly have 
recognized him at that distance, even if 
the officer was one of his acquaintances. 
Still, the pier was occupied only by 
himself and the 
child, and the offi- “ 
cer’s attention was is 
quite plainly not = 
directed to the 
group of Italian 
laborers on the 
next pier. 
“What’s_ the 
matter?” asked 
Marjory, noticing 
the excitement in 
his face. : 
“Nothing at all, 
miss; nothing at 
all,” Pudge assured 
her. He regarded 
the oncoming offi- 
cer narrowly, and 
added: “I’m very 
thankful to accept 
the job you’re 
after offering me. 
You won't forget 
that I’m your Tom, 
will you?” 
The policeman 


began talking 
while he was still 
twenty feet dis- 


tant. 

“Don’t you try 
to give her no 
game!” he called. 
“I saw you, all 
right. I’m_ onto 
you!” 

He came up, 
puffing stertorous- 
ly, flushed with anger and exercise. 

“T saw you tryin’ to cop the bird,” 
he panted, securing a grip on Pudge’s 
coat sleeve. ‘“What’s he been a-tryin’ 
to give you, miss ?” 

“What's the matter?” asked Marjory, 
to whom the officer’s talk was almost a 
foreign language. 

“He thinks I was tryin’ to steal Par 








“Now we can go home. Come on.” 


—phrastus the Celsus,” explained 
Pudge, much relieved. “He thinks I 
was tryin’ to take your bird away from 
you.” 

“No guff!” interrupted the police- 
man. He was examining Pudge’s fea- 
tures with minute attention, “I guess 
I’ve seen you be- 
fore,” he _ haz- 
arded. 

“Tam aston- 
ished at = you!” 
cried Marjory, be- 
stowing a_ glance 
of withering con- 
tempt upon the of- 
ficer. “I asked him 
to get Theophras- 
tus Paracelsus 
down for me. Try- 
ing to steal him— 
the very idea! 
You ought to 
blush for shame 
for harboring such 
unworthy — suspi- 
cions !”” 

“That’s all 
right, Miss Mar- 
jory,” interposed 
Pudge, pretending 
to be amused. 

“You keep out 
o’ this,” said the 
officer to Pudge. 
Nevertheless, he 
seemed somewhat 
disconcerted. 

“What's your 
name?” he asked 
the child. 

“Marjory Flem- 
ing. 

“And you know 
this man?” 

“Why, most as- 
suredly !” she responded, growing in in- 
dignation, as she noticed the effect she 
was producing on _ the policeman. 
“Know him! Of course, I know him! 
The idea! Why, how perfectly inané!” 

The policeman was _pardonably 
shaken, but not convinced. The decid- 
ing factor, as not infrequently happens, 
was entirely extraneous to the evidence. 
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A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 


He looked at his watch. It was four- 
thirty, and he went off duty at five 
o'clock. If he took Pudge to headquar- 
ters, he would be late to supper. 

“IT guess I’ve made a mistake,” he 
said, and walked away. 

Marjory saw him go, with some re- 
gret. 

“He has elegant clothes, hasn’t he?” 
she asked. 

“They look better at a distance,” re- 
turned Pudge, laughing. “Sure, I’ve not 
seen anything handsomer than the back 
of them for a long time.” 

“But, to think, he accused you of try- 
ing to steal Parry!” she resumed indig- 
nantly. 

She stepped back, and extended her 
small person in an effort to look on top 
of the pile of lumber. 

“Why, he’s gone!” she cried. 

“He’s not far off, I guess,” returned 
Pudge, stepping around the end of the 
pile. 

The magpie, left to himself, had 
seized the opportunity to come down 
from his perch. He was standing close 
to the edge of the pier, chuckling to 
himself and pecking at several small, 
bright objects. Pudge recognized his 
“markers.” He started forward, but the 
bird, dexterously catching all three of 
the mica bits in its beak, scrambled to 
safety on the top of the lumber pile. 

“What has he got?” asked Marjory. 

“T don’t exactly know,” replied 
Pudge, staring at the magpie. “And 
that ain't nothing but the gospel truth,” 
he added. “It may be just some scraps 
of mica he’s got; ag’in, it may be me 
bad luck, and, still ag’in, it may be me 
dead past. He’s a ver-ry intilligint 
burr-rud, so he is!” 

Still holding its booty in its beak, the 
magpie clambered down the other side 
of the lumber pile, and into its cage, on 
the floor of which, with many cluckings 
of delight, it deposited the “markers.” 
Marjory tiptoed up and shut the door. 

“I don’t know what he’s got,” she 
said, “but, anyway, we’ve got him. Now 
we can go home. Come on.” 

She held out her hand with friendli- 
ness that was at the same time a com- 
mand. 
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Pudge looked at her quizzically, and 
shook his head. 

“T’m sorry, clear down to my heels, 
Miss Marjory,” he said, “but I’m 
obliged to tell you that when I said 
I'd take the job, it was so we could get 
rid of that policeman, do you see? 
They’re a queer lot, those coppers; they 
know so much that they can always tell 
you’re lyin’ when you're tellin’ the 
truth, so you simply got to lie to em to 
make ‘em believe you. I hope you'll 
understand how ‘tis and forgive me. 
I'd be tickled stiff to take the job, only 
I’ve got to go out of town this evenin’ 
on business, ver-ry importhant busi- 
ness.” 

The objection seemed to strike her as 
far more conclusive than he had hoped. 


She seemed crestfallen and disap- 
pointed. 

. “Oh, bother!” she sighed. “That's 
what father’s always saying. Well, I 


suppose it can’t be helped.” 

Pudge picked up the cage, and they 
walked in silence across the wide street, 
then two blocks up a side street. When 
Marjory indicated her house, less than 
a block away, Pudge stopped; and put 
out his hand, 

“Good-by, and good luck go wi’ ye!” 
he said. 

“Good-by,” she replied lugubriously. 
“T think business is perfectly horrid!” 

“Mine sure is,” agreed Pudge. “Or, 
maybe I should be sayin’—it was.” 

He bowed low, with the brown derby 
pressed to the part of his blue coat 
that covered his heart. Several by- 
passers looked at them curiously. 

“Good-by !” he repeated, handing her 
the magpie’s cage, and turning away. 

When he had gone thirty or forty 
paces, he glanced back over his 
shoulder. Marjory was looking back, 
also, and she waved her hand at him. 
Pudge waved his hat. 

“Just for that,” he murmured, “I'll 
make it Vermont!” 

Two ferryboats passed slowly up the 
river, side by side, and the golden light 
of the evening sun fell over them, and 
over the big concrete piers. 

“For a while, at least,” he added. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


EPWORTH gazed savagely at the 
dog and the dog gazed stolidly 
back at Hepworth. On the part 

of Hepworth there were fierce resent- 
ment, jealousy, and hatred; on the part 
of the dog, contemptuous indifference. 
The dog’s name was Heracles, and he 
did not live up to his name. He was 
fat and frowsy and ill-natured, and his 
mistress loved him with all of her mis- 
led, capricious heart. That was why 
Hepworth hated the dog, and the dog 
pitied Hepworth. 

The dog had known that Hepworth 
was coming to call that afternoon, for 
Miss Cecelia had tied under his collar a 
new, big red bow, that bothered his ears 
until he had succeeded in scratching it 
around under his chin, where it had 
come untied, and now hung down, and 
he stepped on it. He was not a very 
large dog, and the bow was all out of 
proportion to his small dimensions. But 
he knew that when the new bow was 
tied on, it was preliminary to being car- 
ried downstairs into the drawing-room, 
and presented, as an object of never- 
failing interest, to Hepworth. To-day 
he had stolen a march, and presented 
himself before Miss Cecelia herself was 
ready. And he had walked majestic- 
ally into the presence of the caller, the 
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new red bow trailing under his feet, 
and a sense of unusual importance 
plainly expressed on his shaggy little 
countenance. He had an idea that Hep- 
worth was his victim. Dogs are in- 
telligent creatures, and he was not mis- 
taken; Hepworth was his victim. 

No chaperon, however diligent or 
forbidding, could have so absolutely 
banished the possibility of any senti- 
mental passages so effectively as did 
Heracles. And his attendance was un- 
failing. He was made the central fea- 
ture of every greeting, every leave- 
taking, and the subject of most of the 
intervening conversation. When they 
took walks, it was for the benefit of 
Heracles, and it required their most 
vigilant attention to see that no harm 
befell him, or that he was not lost. 
Heracles understood this, and left the 
responsibility entirely to them. When 
they drove, which they did once, and 
which Hepworth did not suggest a sec- 
ond time, Heracles sat between them, 
and had excluded all possibility of con- 
versation by a constant yapping, which 
rendered them both uncomfortably con- 
spicuous, and strangely silent. In fact, 
Hepworth had found that if he had 
something he really must say, it was 
necessary for him to leave town, so that 














he might write it to her, and this was 
inconvenient. 

Again and again had he declared 
that he would stand it no longer, and 
that the house should know him no 
more. Once, he had even gone so far 
as to state his resolution, and its cause, 
to Cecelia, and the following day had 
seen him, humble and chastened, beg- 
ging to be admitted once more into her 
friendship, and slavishly fondling an 
unresponsive dog. On Sundays he had 
formed the habit of appearing regu- 
larly with a large bunch of violets, 
which, to him, formed a happy oasis, 
for on these occasions there was room 
for quite a bit of natural conversation, 
while Cecelia fondly watched her pet 
conscientiously bite the heads from 
each of the unhappy flowers. Had 
Hepworth first met Cecelia and Hera- 
cles together, such a condition would 
never have come about. Alas, Heracles 
had been spending a few lonely days at 
a canine hospital, and before his re- 
covery the mischief had been done. 

Presently there was the brisk rustle 
of skirts, a light footfall on the stair, 
and Cecelia, sweet and radiant, stood 
before him, with extended hand. He 
was about to take the hand when it was 
suddenly withdrawn, and Heracles was 
gathered up into her arms in a rap- 
turous medley of endearments and 
scoldings. 

“Why, you naughty, naughty!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“Missie’s been looking all 
over the house for you, and kept Mr. 
Hepworth waiting all this while, which 
we know he doesn’t like, and here you 
are, all the time. And, oh, your beauti- 
ful bow all untied, and you know, 
Naughtikins, what a long time it took 
for Missie to tie it.” 

She turned, appealing, to Hepworth. 
“Tsn’t he just too bad for anything?” 
she laughed. 

“Yes,” answered Hepworth unfeel- 
ingly. ‘He is a very bad dog; I’ve al- 
ready told you so, many times, but you 
don’t seem to appreciate it.” 

Cecelia frowned. “Oh, Ned, you’re 
always so literal,” she objected indig- 
nantly. “He doesn’t really mean to be 


bad: of course, he doesn’t, the dear 
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baby! He just heard you come in, and 
was sO anxious to see you, he simply 
couldn’t wait any longer, so he left me, 
and came down by himself. I de- 
clare,” she added laughingly, “if you 
are going to be such good friends as 
that, I shall be furiously jealous.” 

A curious expression stole over Hep- 
worth’s face. “I wonder,” he said to 
himself, “I wonder if she would.” 

He reached out one hand, and drew 
the shaggy little bundle up beside him. 
“Why, of course, we are good friends, 
now that we are really acquainted,” he 
answered. “We didn’t quite under- 
stand each other, at first, did we, old 
doggie?” Cecelia gave a little laugh 
that was like a purr of satisfaction. 
“By the way, Cecelia,” he continued, 
“do you think he really has exercise 
enough?” 

“Exercise,” she exclaimed, “why, he 
runs all over the house all day, and al- 
ways has his half-hour walk every 
afternoon, besides his drive with me in 
the park.” 

“I know,” he answered doubtfully, 
“but running about the house is not like 
out-of-doors exercise, you know, and 
half an hour isn’t very much; these 
high-breed dogs have to be cared for 
like children.” 

His tone was almost reproachful, and 
Cecelia looked up in surprise. 

“TI might have a messenger boy,” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, my dear Cecelia,” he remon- 
strated, “don’t think of such a thing! 
He would be winning money on dog 
fights in no time. Never trust a pet to 
one of those boys; it’s the last thing I 
should dream of doing.” 

“But,” protested Cecelia, and her 
tone was one of injury, “you know 
how I hate walking in the city. I think 
I need a little consideration, myself.” 

“Oh, of course,” he answered quick- 
ly, “if you feel that way about it. I 
simply mentioned it, because I won- 
dered if you knew how necessary exer- 
cise really is to keep a dog of that kind 
in good condition.” 

For once, he seemed actually loath 
to introduce other subjects. He was 
full of suggestion and sympathy, and 
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“And, oh, your beautiful bow all untied, and you know what a long time it took for Missie to tie it.” 


he fairly forgot to 


say a civil good-by 

to Cecelia, so engrossed was he with 

the parting antics of his little friend. 
When he had gone, Cecelia sat down 


in grieved surprise. She had not taken 
Hepworth to be the kind of a man who 
would make a dog of such monumental 
importance. It didn’t seem to her quite 
dignified. For a woman, of course, it 
was quite different; a woman might 
be allowed her little caprices, but it 
really showed a lack of something in a 
man. She was not sure that she had not 
been foolish about Heracles, herself, 
and she felt, with a little twinge of con- 
science, that perhaps she was just the 








least bit tired of him. And Heracles, 
as though perceiving the dangerous turn 
of her thoughts, stood before her and 
barked a wrathful denial. 

The next day was Sunday, and as 
Cecelia came downstairs that after- 
n00n, with Heracles under one arm, 
she had fairly forgotten her disap- 
proval of Hepworth’s conduct on his 
last call. She was even unconscious 
that she had arrayed herself with un- 
usual care, in a frock of the color he 
liked best. And she was a bit taken 
aback when Hepworth advanced, ab- 
sently giving her a friendly nod and 
smile, and taking a little brown paw in 












his hand, inquired cordially: “And how 
is his majesty this afternoon?” 

Then he stepped back, and an ex- 
pression of dismay crossed his counte- 
nance. “By Jove, Cecelia, I believe I 
have forgotten to stop for your violets. 
Really, I can’t imagine how it hap- 
pened, but I'll have them sent direetly.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” she said coldly, 
but her tone passed unnoticed. 

“T’ll tell you what I have brought,” 
he continued, with sudden enthusiasm. 
“T’ve a package of the finest puppy 
biscuit you ever saw. Dogs are just 
mad about them. Johnson told me 
about it. You know, he is quite a dog 
fancier, and he told me a lot of things 
about them that I didn’t know before. 
He says these biscuits are the best thing 
in the world for small dogs.” 

He was eagerly opening the parcel, 
and, breaking off a bit of the biscuit, 
placed it before Heracles, who received 
it with evident delight. Hepworth re- 
garded him with deep satisfaction. 
Then, turning to Cecelia, he observed 
again: “I’m sorry I forgot your violets, 
Cecelia ; I can’t think how it happened.” 

For a time they discussed the best 
fare and mode of feeding a dog of 
Heracles’ high breeding. Hepworth 
had learned many things from his 
friend, the dog fancier, and found that 
Cecelia’s management was entirely 
wrong. 

“Til tell you what,” he suggested; 
“we might take his majesty out for a 
walk right now ; it’s rather cool, but the 
air is fine and bracing.” 

“I’m not really dressed for walking,” 
she answered stiffly. 

“That’s so, but 
long——” 

“It would.” 

There was a minute of silence, then 
Cecelia suggested frigidly: “You and 
Heracles might take a walk by your- 
selves, of course; don’t let me keep you 
in.” 

Hepworth hesitated. “We'd hate to 
leave you behind, but I really think it 
would do the little fellow lots of good. 
Go get your blanket on, old fellow.” 
“I’m not sure,” interposed Cecelia, 


would it take 
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“that he would follow you alone. 
never has, you know, and——” 
“Oh, yes he would,” interrupted Hep- 
worth. “You don’t know what friends 

we've grown to be.” 

Hepworth did not enjoy the walk. It 
is doubtful if even Heracles really en- 
joyed it. He made the discovery that 
there was such a thing as discipline, 
and returned home, sadder, and, oh, 
very much wiser. Ile had experienced 
something quite new. When they 
reached home, Cecelia was entertaining 
callers, and Hepworth waited for but a 
formal leave-taking. 

On the following afternoon he met 
Cecelia driving. With her was his most 
dreaded rival, and Heracles was not 
there. She bowed distantly as they 
passed, and certain misgivings crept 
into his heart. Was he to undertake this 
wretched task, only that another might 
reap the benefits? His heart was heavy 
within him as he called shortly after, 
and gravely presented his card. He had 
no intention of turning back, once his 
decision had been made, yet he heartily 
wished that the duty had not been laid 
at his door, 

He was informed by the maid that 
Miss Cecelia was suffering from a se- 
vere headache, but had suggested that 
Heracles might entertain him. His 
alert ear caught the softest rustle from 
the banister above, and his greeting 
to Heracles was heartily demonstrative. 

His next visit was postponed to the 
very limits of his patience, and he was 
told that Cecelia was not at home, but 
that Heracles would be pleased to see 
him. Heracles was delighted. Once 
more they started together for the 
walk that had now grown familiar to 
them both. Hepworth was becoming 
weary of the proceedings, but he was a 
brave man, and he knew that his cause 
was good, 

Still, that evening he sat in his room, 
ill at ease. He was discontented with 
himself, and vexed with Cecelia. As 
for Heracles, he hardly dared think of 
him. A hundred misgivings crowded 
in upon him. What if he had really 
lost her through this fool trick? He 


asked himself if he could not have doné 
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much better in a 
straightforward, man- 
ly way. Cecelia was 
reasonable on every 
other subject; per- 
haps he was making a 
fatal mistake, after 
all. 

He was in a state 
of uncertainty, when 
a tiny note was 
brought to him. That 
convinced him, at 
once, that he was 
wrong, utterly 
wrong; that he had 
behaved like a brute, 
and that he deserved 
the most disastrous 
consequences. The 
note said that Cecelia 
was starting that 
morning for a visit of 
several weeks to an 
aunt in a distant part 
of the country. She 
was taking Heracles 
with her, and regret- 
ted that her hurried 
departure would af- 
ford him no oppor- 
tunity for a farewell 
to his little friend. Hepworth gazed 
absently out of the window, and softly 
swore. 

During the week that followed, Hep- 
worth was a man to be avoided. He 
formed a countless number of imprac- 
ticable plans, and discarded them all. 
The waste-paper basket was piled high 
with notes written and torn to frag- 
ments. Twice he had reached the ticket 
office, only to turn back at the last in- 
stant. 

Early in the following week he re- 
ceived a telegram, signed Cecelia, 


which read: 
Come at once. Heracles seriously ill. 


wid 2 


His heart gave a great bound. 
the brute will only die,” he prayed in 


his heart, “if he’ll only die! It will 
have to be he or I; we can’t both live.” 

He had hoped that Cecelia would 
meet him at the station, but he was 
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Hepworth did not enjoy the walk. 


disappointed. The maid that opened 
the door, gravely conducted him to a 
small room on the second floor. At the 
sight which met his eyes, he barely re- 
strained a peal of brutal laughter. The 
curtains of the room were drawn, and 
in the dim light he discerned the small, 
fat figure of his little friend. Soft 
blankets had been tenderly laid over 
him, only his frowsy little head, and 
one limp, brown paw protruding. The 
mantel was filled with bottles and the 
usual paraphernalia of the sick room. 
Beside the couch sat Cecelia. She 
rose silently, and drew him aside into 
the hall. 

“He is sleeping,” she whispered 
gravely, and added, with a little em- 
barrassment: “I hope I did right in 
sending for you; it may have seemed 
extraordinary, but you were so fond of 
him, and know so much about the care 
of dogs, I thought—that is——”’ 
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The two sat silently watching the sleeping figure on the couch. 


“You did quite right,” he answered 


gravely. “I started at once.” There 
was a certain constraint between them, 
and the conversation became awkward 
and spasmodic. 

She led him back to the sick room, 
and the two sat silently watching the 
sleeping figure on the couch. Hep- 
worth’s heart fairly warmed toward the 
little victim. He was a pathetic little 


scrap, after all, and he really looked 
fatally sick, 

At short intervals the doctor called. 
The doctor was the one person who 
failed to conform the farce. He looked 
in a bewildered manner at Cecelia, at 
the luxury surrounding the patient, 
and at the wretched little bunch of hair 
that called forth all this attention. He 
examined the little animal carefully, and 
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each time declared with brutal finality: 
“There is nothing more to be done.” On 
one occasion he boldly suggested 
chloroform, but Hepworth would not 
hear of it. There would then be noth- 
ing for him to do but return ignomini- 
ously to the city. He had begun to 
enjoy these quiet hours by the death- 
bed of. Heracles, where the conversa- 
tion was carried on in subdued tones, 
or where they sat in anxious silence. 
They seemed to Hepworth very cozy 
and pleasant, and, as the dog was not 
suffering, he preferred a_ lingering 
death. 

He knew that Cecelia’s aunt had not 
fully made up her opinion as to whether 
he was a fool or a hypocrite, but Cece- 
lia’s aunt, while he duly appreciated 
her as a worthy lady, did not enter 
vitally into his calculations, Occasion- 
ally the scene appealed to him as so ir- 
resistably ridiculous that he was 
obliged to bow his head, and bite his 
lips. And on these occasions, Cecelia, 
in her pretty dark dress and white 
apron, would look across at him with 
unspoken sympathy in her big, dark 
eyes. 
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“This is the worst of having pets,” 
she sighed. “It is so hard when one 
comes to lose them. I think I shall 
never have another pet.” 

“You are right, Cecelia,” he agreed 
solemnly. “Heracles has taught us 
both a lesson.” 

But that evening, when he came from 
his lodgings to the house, Cecelia was 
waiting for him in the drawing-room, 
and he knew that the worst had come. 
When she told him, he stood for a 
minute with bowed head, struggling 
for composure. She came and put a 
timid little hand on his shoulder. 

“Did you really care so much for 
him, Ned?” she asked tremulously. 

For a moment, he could not find 
voice to speak, but he drew her close 
up to him, and she suddenly buried her 
flushed face on his shoulder. 

“Ned, I've got to tell you,” she cried. 
“T don’t know what you'll think, but I 
must tell you!” 

“What is it?” he asked softly. 

“T—I’m glad he’s dead,” she sobbed. 
“T hated him, and I’m glad he’s dead.” 

He bent his head closer to hers. “So 
am I,” he whispered. 
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April Fool 


ASTERS all, good morrow to you, 
And the greetings of the day! 
*Tis the Festival of Folly; 
Harlequin comes out to play, 


Spreads abroad his glad contagion, 
Music of his cap and bells, 
Making fools of everybody, 
Dupe of everybody else. 


Welcome to you, Fool of April, 
Prince of merriment and mirth! 

Life’s a tragedy without you; 
There are churls enough on earth. 


And we want more jesters like you, 
Just to make this life worth while; 
Just to overwhelm with laughter 
Fools who are too wise to smile. 
Witriam F, McCormack. 
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Idle Thougits of an Idle Understudy 


A THEATRICAL REVERIE 


By Wallace Irwin 


OR twenty-seven years I’ve lived for Art 
And now I’m understudy to the star; 
I wear mu hair like him, I’ve learned his part. 
(I’d like to emulate his motor-car.) 
If I could take his place I think that I 
Would hoist the old profession up a peg; 
There’d be another planet in the sky— 
If only he would slip and break his leg! 


I look for signs of illness, but I find 
He’s most stupendous careful of his health. 
He looks so well and strong I’ve half a mind 
To fill his beer with knock-out drops by stealth. 
At centre-stage six evenings in the week 
He thrills the mob. Bouquets? He takes his choice, 
Through speaking lines that I could also speak— 
If only he would dislocate his voice! 
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The star’s so overrated it’s a shame, 

And how he gets his pull I can’t quite see. 
When Mr. Savage hears me do the same 

I guess he’ll draw a contract up with me. 
At first I'd start in modest, then I’d grow 

To Shakespeare parts—try Hamlet for a trip; 
I’ve got the talent, all I need’s a show— 

Say, if the star would only get the grippe! 


When I’m made up for him you wouldn’t know 
Us two apart—we’'re doubles limb for limb. 
If any night to Rector’s I should go, 
Wouldn’t they rubber, thinking I was him! 
The critics would applaud me to the stars, 
The bill-boards would proclaim “Another Hit!” 
My picture would be pasted on cigars— 
If only he would fall down in a fit! 


The postman brings him notes of azure tints; 
He says: “Poor child!’ and wafts their costly scent. 


(The postman came to me this morn with hints 
Of certain chronic deficits in rent.) 

The star goes by propelled by gasoline 
While I, unbid by Fortune’s fickle beck, 

Am still supported by the thought serene: 
“Some day he may fall out and break his neck! 


p> 
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Concernaimg Pitteen Pat Steers 
By Horace Annesley Vachell 


Author of ‘‘Her Son,” “The Paladin,” etc. 


NCLE JAP” (our head vaquero) 
murmured my_ brother 


“says,” 

Ajax, “that Laban Swiggart has 

been ‘milking’ us ever since we bought 
this ranch.” 

Laban was our neighbor. 

wire fence divided his sterile hills from 


A barbed- 


our fertile valleys and emphasized 
sharply the difference between a gov- 
ernment claim and a Spanish grant. 
The county assessor valued the Swig- 
gart ranch at the rate of one, and our 
domain at six dollars per acre. We 
owned two leagues of land; our neigh- 
bors but half a section. Yet, in conse- 
quence of dry seasons and low prices, 
we were hardly able to pay our bills, 
whereas the Swiggarts confounded all 
laws of cause and effect by living in 
comparative splendor and luxury. 

“Uncle Jap believes that he stole our 
steers,” continued Ajax, puffing slowly 
at his pipe. 

Some two years before, we had lost 
fifteen fat steers. We had employed 
Laban to look for them; and he had 
charged us thirty dollars for labors that 
were in vain. 


“Ajax,” said I, “we have eaten the 
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Swiggarts’ salt, not to mention their 
fatted chicks, their pickled peaches, 
their jams and jellies. It’s an outrage 
to insinuate, as you do, that these kind 
neighbors are common thieves.” 

My brother looked quite distressed. 
“Of course, Mrs. Swiggart can know 
nothing about it. She is a real good 
sort; the best wife and mother in the 
county. And I’m only quoting Uncle 
Jap. He says that fifteen steers at 
thirty dollars a head make four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Laban built a 
barn that spring, and put up a tank 
and windmill.” 

With this Parthian shot my brother 
left me to some sorry reflections. I 
cordially liked and respected Laban 
Swiggart and his family. He had mar- 
ried a Skenk. No name in our county 
smelled sweeter than Skenk; a syno- 
nym, indeed, for piety, deportment, 
shell work, and the preserving of fruits. 
The Widow Skenk lived in San Lo- 
renzo, hard by the Congregational 
church; and it was generally conceded 
that the hand of one of her daughters 
in marriage was a certificate of char- 
acter to the groom. .No Skenk had 
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been known to wed a drunkard, a blas- 
phemer, or an evil liver. | Moreover, 
Laban had been the first to welcome 
us—two raw Englishmen—to a coun- 
try where inexperience is a sin. He 
had helped us over many a stile; he 
had saved us many dollars. And he 
had an honest face. Broad, benignant 
brows surmounted a pair of keen and 
kindly eyes; his nose proclaimed a sense 
of humor; his mouth and chin were 
concealed by a beard almost apostolic 
in its silky beauty. Could such a man 
be a thief? ; 

The very next day Laban rode down 
his steep slopes and asked us to help 
him and his to eat a Christmas turkey. 
He said something, too, about a fine 
ham, and a “proposition,” a money- 
making scheme, to be submitted to us 
after the banquet. 

“Hard times are making you rich,” 
said Ajax. 

“My God!” he exclaimed passion- 
ately. “Have I not been poor long 
enough? Have I not seen my wife 
and children suffering for want of 
proper food and clothing? If prosper- 
ity is coming my way, boys, I’ve paid 
the price for it, and don’t you forget 
it.” 

His eyes were suffused with tears, 
and Ajax took note of it. My brother 
told me later that so tender a husband 
and father could be no cattle thief. 

Upon Christmas Day we sat at meat 
for nearly two hours. Mrs. Doctor 
Tapper, the wife of the stout dentist 
of San Miguelito, was present. Of 
the three Misses Skenk, she had made 
the best match—from a worldly point 
of view. She wore diamonds; she kept 
two hired girls; she entertained on a 
handsome scale, and never failed to in- 
vite her less fortunate sisters to her 
large and select parties; she was, in a 
word, a most superior person, and a 
devout church member. To this lady 
Ajax made himself mightily agreeable. 

“Now, really,” said she, “I do wish 
the doctor was here. He does so dearly 
love badinage. That, and bridge work, 
is his forte.” 

“And why isn’t he here?” demanded 
my brother. 
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‘“He’s hunting our bay mare. She 
broke out of the barn this morning. 
I told him that I wouldn't disappoint 
Alviry for an ark full of bay mares. I 
knew she would count on me to help 
her entertain you gentlemen.” 

“IT hope your husband will find his 
mare,” said Ajax. “We lost fifteen fat 
steers once, but we never found them.” 

“That's so,” observed Mr. Swiggart. 
“And I wore myself out a-hunting ’em. 
They was stolen—sure.” 

“The wickedness of some folk passes 
my understanding,” remarked Mrs. 
Tapper. “Well, we’re told that the 
triumphing of the wicked is short, but 
—good land!—Job never lived in this 
state.” 

“He'd been more to home in New 
England,” said Laban slyly. The 
Skenks were from Massachusetts, the 
Swiggarts from Illinois. 

“There’s a pit digged for such,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tapper, ignoring the in- 
terruption, “a pit full o’ brimstone and 
fire. Yes, sister, I will take one more 
slice of the ham. I never ate sweeter 
meat. Eastern, I presume, my dear?” 

“No, sister. Laban cured that ham. 
Porkpacking was his trade back East.” 

Laban added: “Boys, I hope ye like 
that ham. I’ve a reason for asking.” 

We assured our host that the ham 
was superlatively good. Mince and 
pumpkin pies followed; coffee, then 
grace. As we rose from the table, La- 
ban said pleasantly: “Boys, here are 
some imported cigars. We'll smoke 
outside.” 

Having, so to speak, soaped the 
ways, Mr. Swiggart launched his 
“proposition.” He wished to pack 
bacon. Hogs, he pointed out, were 
selling at two cents a pound; bacon 
and hams at twelve and fifteen cents. 
We had some two hundred and fifty 
hogs ready for market. These Laban 
wanted to buy on credit. He proposed 
to turn them into lard, hams, and ba- 
con, to sell the same to local merchants 
—thereby saving cost of transportation 
—and to divide the profits with us after 
the original price of the hogs was paid. 
This seemed a one-sided bargain. He 
was to do all the work; we should, in 
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any case, get the market price for the 
hogs, while the profits were to be di- 
vided. However, our host explained 
that we took all the risk. If the bacon 
spoiled he would not agree to pay us 
a cent. With the taste of that famous 
ham in our mouths, this contingency 
seemed sufficiently remote ; and we said 
as much, 

“Well, I could rob ye right and left. 
Ye’ve got to trust me, and there's a 
saying: ‘To trust is to bust.’ 

He was so can- 
did in explaining 
the many ways 
by which an un- 
scrupulous man 
might take ad- 
vantage of two 
ignorant Britons 
that Ajax, not 
relishing the per- 
sonal flavor of 
the talk, rose and 
strolled across to 
the branding cor- 
ral. When he re- 
turned he was 
unusually _ silent; 
and, riding home, 
he said thought- 
fully: “I saw La- 
ban’s brand this 
afternoon. It is 
81, and the 8 is 
the same size as 
our S. His ear- 
mark is a crop, 
which obliterates 
our swallow fork. 
Queer—eh ?” 

“Not at all,” I replied indignantly. 
“It’s a social crime, to eat as you did 
to-day, three large helpings of turkey, 
and then a 

“Bosh!” he interrupted. “If Laban 
is an honest man, no harm has been 
done. If he stole our steers—and, mind 
you, I don’t say he did—three slices 
off the breast of a turkey will hardly 
offset my interest in five tons of beef. 
As for this packing scheme, it sounds 
promising; but we lack figures. To- 
morrow we will drive into San Loren- 
zo, and talk to the Children of Israel. 


9 








If Ikey Rosenbaum says that bacon is 
likely to rise or stay. where it is, we 
will accept Laban’s proposition.” 

The following morning, we started 
early. The short cut to San Lorenzo 
lay through the Swiggart claim, and 
the road passed within a few yards of 
the house. We saw Mrs. Swiggart on 
the veranda, and offered to execute 
any commissions that she cared to in- 
trust to two bachelors. In reply, she 
said that she hated to ask favors, but 
—if we were go- 
ing to town in a 
two-seater, would 
we be so very 
kind as to bring 
back her mother, 
Mrs. Skenk, who 
was ailing, and 
in need of a 
change? 

“Gran’ma’s 
hard on_ the 
springs,” ob- 
served Euphemia, 
Mrs. Swiggart’s 
youngest girl, 
“but she'll tell 
you more stories 
than you can 
shake a stick at; 
not "bout fairies, 
Mr. Ajax, but 
reel folks.” 

We assured 
Mrs. Swiggart 


“If prosperity is coming my way, boys, I’ve paid that we should 
the price for it, and don’t you forget it.” 


esteem it a pleas- 
ure to give her 
mother a lift. Ajax had met the old 
lady at a church social some six months 
before, and, finding her a bonanza of 
gossip, had extracted some rich and 
curious ore. 

In San Lorenzo we duly found Isaac 
Rosenbaum, who proved an optimist on 
the subject of bacon. Indeed, he chat- 
tered so glibly of rising prices and bet- 
ter times that the packing scheme was 
immediately referred to his mature 
judgment; and he not only commended 
it heartily, but offered to handle our 
“stuff” on commission, or to buy it out- 
right if it proved marketable. Accord 
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ing to Ikey, the conjunction “if” could 
not be ignored. Packing bacon beneath 
the sunny skies of southern California 


was a speculation, he said. Swiggart, 
he added, ought to know what good 
hams were, for he bought the very best 
Eastern brand. 

“What!” we cried simultaneously. 
“Does Mr. Swiggart buy hams?” 

Yes; it seemed that only a few days 
previously Laban had carefully selected 
the choicest ham in the store. 

Ajax clutched my arm, and we fled. 

“We have convicted the wretch,” he 
said presently. 








“For God's sake, sit down !” he screamed. 


“The wretches,’ I amended. 

The use of the plural smote him in 
the face. “This is awful,’ he 
groaned. “Why, when you were away 
last summer, and I broke my leg, she 
nursed me like a mother.” 

“Women throw such sops to a bark- 
ing conscience.” 

I was positive now that Laban had 
stolen the steers, and that his wife was 
privy to the theft. The lie about the 
ham had been doubtless concocted for 
purposes of plunder. The kindness 
of our neighbors had been, after all, 
but a snare for tender feet. 











We found Mrs. Skenk—whom we 
had seen on arrival—sitting on her 
front porch, satchel in hand, patiently 
awaiting us. Ajax helped her to mount 
—no light task, for she was a very 
heavy and enfeebled woman. I drove. 
As we trotted down the long, strag- 
gling street, our passenger spoke with 
feeling of the changes that had taken 
place in the old mission town. 

“T’ve lived here thirty years. Twenty 
mighty hard ones as a married woman; 
and ten tol’able easy ones as a wid- 
der. Mr. Skenk was a saintly man, but 
tryin’ to live with, on account o’ deef- 
ness and the azmy. I never see a 
chicken took with the gapes but I think 
o’ Abram Skenk. Yes, Mr. Ajax, my 
daughters was all born here, ’ceptin’ 
Alviry. She was born in Massachu- 
setts. It did make a difference to the 
child. As a little girl, she kep’ her- 
self to herself. And, though I’d rather 
cut out my tongue than say a single 
word against Laban Swiggart, I do 
feel that he’d no business to pick the 
best in the basket. Favorite? No, sir; 
but I’ve said, many a time, that if Al- 
viry went to her long home, I could not 
tarry here. Most women feel that way 
about the firstborn. I’ve told Alviry to 
her face as she’d ought to have said 
‘No’ to Laban Swiggart. Oh, the suf- 
fering that dear child has endured! It 
did seem till lately as if horse tradin’, 
cattle raisin’, and the butcher business 
was industries against which the Lord 
had set His face. Sairy married an un- 
dertaker; Samanthy couldn’t refuse 
Doctor Tapper. And, rain or shine, 
folks must have teeth if they want to 
eat the steaks they sell in Californy, 
and likewise they must have caskets 
when their time comes. Yes, Alviry 
does take after me, Mr. Ajax. You're 
reel clever to say so. She ain’t a talk- 
er, but brainy. You’ve seen her wax 
flowers? Yes; and the shell table with 
‘Bless our Home’ on it, in pink cow- 
ries? Mercy sakes! There’s a big 
storm a-comin’ up.” 

[he rain began to fall as she spoke; 
at first lightly, then more heavily as 
we began to cross the mountains. 
Long before we came to the Salinas 
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River, it was pouring down in tor- 
rents, an inch of water to the hour. 

“It’s a cloudburst,” said Mrs. Skenk, 
from beneath a prehistoric umbrella. 
“This’ll flush the creeks good.” 

I whipped up the horses, thinking 
of the Salinas and its treacherous 
waters. In California, when the ground 
is well sodden, a very small storm will 
create a very big freshet. At such 
times most rivers are dangerous to ford 
on account of quicksands. 

“T guess we'll make it,” observed the 
old lady. “I’ve crossed when it ‘was 
b’ilin’ from bank to bank. I mind me 
when Jim Tarburt was drowned—no 
‘count, Jim. He’d no more sense than 
a yaller dog. ’Twas a big streak o’ 
luck for his wife and babies, for Su- 
sannah Tarburt married old man Hop- 
ping, and when he died the very next 
year she was left—rich. Then there 
was that pore, thin schoolmarm, Ireen 
Bunker. She P 

And Mrs. Skenk continued with a 
catalogue, long as that of the ships in 
the “Iliad,” of travelers, who, in ford- 
ing the Salinas, had crossed that other 
grim river, which flows forever be- 





tween time and eternity. We had 
reached the banks before she had 
drained her memory of those who had 
perished. 


“?*Tis b’ilin’,” she muttered, as she 
peered up and down the yellow, foam- 
speckled torrent that roared defiance at 
us. “But, good land, we can’t go 
around now. Keep the horses’ noses 
upstream, young man, and use your 
whip.” 

We plunged in. 

What followed took place quickly. In 
midstream the near horse floundered 
into a quicksand, and fell, swinging 
round the pole, and with it the off 
horse. I lashed the poor, struggling 
beasts unmercifully, but the wagon set- 
tled slowly down—inch by inch. 
Death grinned us in the teeth. 

Then I heard Mrs. Skenk say, quite 
collectedly: “’Tis my fault, and my 
weight.” 

Then Ajax roared out: “For God’s 
sake, sit down, ma’am, sit down! Sit 
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down!” he screamed, his voice shrill 
above the bellowing, booming waters. 

A crash behind told me that he had 
flung her back into her seat. At the 
same moment the near horse found a 
footing ; there was a mighty pull from 
both the terrified animals, the harness 
held, and the danger was over. When 
we reached the bank, I looked round. 
Mrs. Skenk was smiling; Ajax was 
white as chalk. 

“She w-w-would have s-s-sacrificed 
her 1-I-life,’ he stammered. vie ae 
hadn’t grabbed her, she would be dead 
this minute.” 

“T reckon that’s so,” assented our 
passenger. “I took a notion to jump. 
My weight and fool advice was like to 
cost three lives." Better one, thinks I, 
than three. You saved my life, Mr. 
Ajax. Yes, you did. Alviry, I reckon, 
will thank you.” 

The rest of the journey was accom- 
plished in silence. We drove up to the 
Swiggarts’ house, and both Laban and 
his wife expressed great surprise at see- 
ing us. 

“You're wet through, mother,” said 
Mrs. Swiggart, “and all of a tremble.” 

“Yes, Alviry, I’ve had a close call. 
This young man saved my life.” 

“Nonsense!” said Ajax gruffly. “I 
did nothing of the sort, Mrs. Skenk.”’ 

“Yes, you did,” she insisted, grimly 
obstinate. 

“Anyways,” said Mrs. Swiggart, 
“you'll lose what has been saved, 
mother, if you stand there in the rain.” 

As we drove off, my brother said to 
me: “Did you mark Mrs. Swiggart’s 
face? It was ghastly.” 


For five days it rained steadily. Our 
creek, which for eleven months in the 
year bleated sweetly at the foot of the 
garden, bellowed loudly as any bull of 
Bashan, and kept us prisoners in the 
house, where we had leisure to talk 


and reflect. We had been robbed and 
humbugged, injured in pride and 
pocket, but the lagging hours anointed 
our wounds. Philosophy touched us 
with healing finger. 

“If we prosecute we advertise our 
own greenness,” said Ajax. “After all, 
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if Laban did fleece us, he kept at bay 
other ravening wolves. And there is 
Mrs. Skenk, ‘ That plucky old soul must 
never hear the story. It would kill 
her.” 

So we decided to charge profit and 
loss with five hundred dollars, and to 
keep our eyes peeled for the future. 
By this time the skies had cleared, and 
the cataract was a creek again. The 
next day Mrs. Swiggart drove up to 
the barn, tied her horse to the hitching 
post, and walked with impressive dig- 
nity up the garden path. We had time 
to note that something was amiss. 
Her dark eyes, beneath darker brows, 
intensified a curious pallor—that sickly 
hue which is seen upon the faces of 
those who have suffered grievously in 
mind or body. Ajax opened: the door 
and offered her a chair, but not his 
hand. She did not seem to notice the 
discourtesy. We asked if her mother 
had suffered from the effects of a wet- 
ting. 

“Mother has been very sick,” she re- 
plied, in a lifeless voice. ‘She’s been 
at death’s door. For five days I’ve 
prayed to Almighty God, and I swore 
that if He’d see fit to spare mother, 
I'd come down here, and on my bended 
knees”—she sank on the floor—“ask 
for your forgiveness as well as His. 
Don't come near me,” she entreated; 
“let me say what must be said in my 
own way. When I[ married Laban 
Swiggart, I was an honest woman, 
though full o’ pride and conceit. And 
he was an honest man. To-day we’re 
thieves and liars.” 

“Mrs. Swiggart,” said Ajax, spring- 
ing forward and raising her to her feet, 
“you must not kneel to us. There— 
sit down and say no more. We know 
all about it, afid it’s blotted out, so far 
as we're concerned.” 

Her sobs—the vehement, heartbreak- 
ing sobs of a man rather than of a 
woman—gradually ceased. She con- 
tinued in a softer voice: 

“It began way back, when I was a 
little girl, Mother set me on a pedes- 
tal: p’r'aps I’d ought to say I set my- 
self there. It’s like me to be blaming 
mother. Anyways, I just thought my- 


’ 
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self a little mite cleverer and handsom- 
er and better than the rest o’ the fam- 
ily. I aimed to beat Sarah and Sa- 
manthy at whatever they undertook, 
and Satan let me do it. I reckon I 
must ha’ made him smile more’n once. 
There may be joy in heaven over some 
sinners, but there’s joy somewhere else 
over them as thinks themselves saints, 
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ful good. He laughed and worked, but 
we couldn’t make it. Times was too 
hard. I’d see Samanthy trailin’ silks 
and satins in the dust, and—and my 
underskirts was made o’ flour sacks. 
Yes—flour sacks! And me a Skenk!” 

She paused. Neither Ajax nor I 
spoke. Comedy lies lightly upon all 
things, like foam upon the dark waters, 


“After thatwe robbed you when and where we could.” 


Well, I did one good thing. I married 
a poor man because | loved him. La- 
ban wa'n't well fixed, but 1 didn’t care. 
I said to myself: ‘He has brains, and 
so have I. The dollars will come.’ But 
they didn’t come. The children came. 

“Then Sarah and Samanthy married. 
They married men o’ means, and the 
gall and wormwood entered into my 
soul, and ate it away. Laban was aw- 


Jeneath are tragedy and the tears of 
time. 

“Then you gentlemen came and 
bought land. They said you was lords, 
with money to burn. I told Laban to 
help you in the buyin’ o’ horses, and 
cattle, and barb wire, and groceries. He 
got big commissions, but he kept off the 
other bloodsuckers. We paid some of 
our debts, and Laban bought me a black 
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silk gown. I couldn't rest till Saman- 
thy had felt of it. She’d none better. 
If we'd only been satisfied with that! 

“Well, that black silk made every- 
thing else look dreadful mean. “Twas 
then you spoke to Laban about choos- 
in’ a brand. Satan put it into my head 
to say—S. It scart Laban. He was 
butcherin’ then, and he surmised what 
I was after; I persuaded him that ‘twas 
for the children’s sake. The first steer 
paid for Emanuel’s baby clothes and 
cradle. They was finer than what Sa- 
rah bought for her child. - Then we 
killed the others—one by one. Laban 
let *em through the fence, and then 
clapped our brand a-top o’ yours. They 
paid for the tank and windmill. — After 
that we robbed you when and where 
we could. We put up that bacon 
scheme, meanin’ to ship the stuff to 
the city and to tell you that it had 
spoiled on us. We robbed none else, 
only you. And we actually justified 
ourselves. We surmised ‘twas fittin’ 


that Britishers should pay for the sup- 
port 0’ good Americans.” 

“T’ve read some of your histories,” 
said Ajax dryly, ‘and can understand 
that point of view.” 

“Satan fools them as fool themselves, 


Mr. Ajax. But the truth struck me 
and Laban when we watched by 
mother. She was not scared o’ death. 
And she praised me to Laban, and said 
that I’d chosen the better part in mar- 
ryin’ a poor man for love; and that 
money hadn’t made Christian women 
of Sarah and Samanthy. She blamed 
herself, dear soul, for settin’ store over- 
ly much on dollars and cents. And she 
said she could die easier, thinking that 
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what was good in her had passed to 
me, and not what was evil. And, Mr. 
Ajax, that talk just drove me and La- 
ban crazy. Well, mother ain’t going 
to die, and we ain’t, neither—till we’ve 
paid back the last cent we stole from 
you. Laban has figgered it out, prin- 
cipal and interest, and he’s drawn a 
note for fifteen hundred dollars, which 
we've both signed. Here it is.” 

She tendered us a paper. Ajax 
stuck his hands into his pockets, and 
I did the same, 

She misinterpreted the action. “You 
ain’t going to prosecute?” she faltered. 

Ajax nodded to me. Upon formal 
occasions, he expects me, being the 
elder, to speak. If I say more or less 
than he approves I am severely taken 
to task. 

“Mrs. Swiggart,” I began, lamely 
enough, “I am sure that your husband 
can cure hams——” 

Ajax looked at me_ indignantly. 
With the best of motives, I had given 
a sore heart a grievous twist. 

“We bought that ham,” she said sad- 
ly, “a-purpose.” 

“No matter. We have decided to 
go into this packing business with your 
husband. There is money in it for us, 
and for you. Tell Mr. Swiggart to 
ride down and talk matters over. 
When—er—experience goes into part- 
nership with ignorance, ignorance ex- 
pects to pay a premium. We have paid 
our premium.” 

She rose, and we held out our hands. 

“No, gentleman; I won’t take your 
hands till that debt is canceled. The 
piano and the team will go some ways 
toward it. Good-by, and—thank you.” 























Arabella’s Chance 
By Lola Ridge 


FLLUSTRATED 


HERE was quite a representative 
gathering at Madam Delanie’s 
studio_to meet Adrien Greene, 

poet and guest of the evening. He was 
a small, narrow, anemic-looking young 
man, suffering, apparently, from a 
weak spine; for he leaned against every 
object that presented a solid surface. 
Just now the latter happened to be an 
easel supporting Madam Delanie’s last 
canvas—the portrait of a stout young 
woman, with blue, bulging eyes, and 
no suggestion of bone under the smooth 
expanse of face. 

The studio was a long, uncarpeted 
room, the walls of which were covered 
with a strange assortment of objects— 
bric-a-brac, sketches, plaster casts, each 
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with a minimum of space; in fact, the 
curios crowded each other nearly as 
uncomfortably as the guests. Here 
and there some article of more than 
ordinary importance occupied a greater 
margin of room. In one place, quite 
two feet of wall paper was taken up by 
a piece of circular wood, coated with 
gold paint, and bearing the legend at- 
tached: “Crest of the Mikado. Stolen 
from a temple in Japan.” <A charcoal 
copy of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
with the halo tilted slightly over the 
left ear, hung opposite the door. 
“Madam’’—a large mass of woman 
attired in a close-fitting gown of black 
sequin-spangled silk—was talking to 
her friend, Mrs. Van Blockem, a stout 
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lady, with a well-massaged face and 
marcelled white hair. 

“Yes,” the former was saying, “Ara- 
bella paints quite nicely; in fact, she 
sold a water color once. I really don’t 
see why I can’t make a match between 
her and Adrien Greene—for some rea- 
son he’s very anxious to meet her.” 

“Perhaps it’s that portrait you 
painted; it certainly flatters Arabella.” 

Madam glanced complacently at the 
easel, where the light was shining 
through the painted canvas with gro- 
tesque effect. 

“Of course, it’s a lit-tle flattering; 
poor Arabella never had skin like that. 
Seriously, though, I think it would be 
a good thing for both of them. Ara- 
bella has six hundred a year—just 
Adrien’s allowance from his mother. 
With that and his poetry, they ought 
to get along quite nicely.” 

“Isn’t he rather young for her?” 

“Adrien is a poet; all poets need a 
guardian. Besides, Arabella can’t be 


much over thirty, and shevhas perfect- 


ly good teeth. If only that little Hetty 
Levenge doesn’t interfere! Ah, Ara- 
bella!” Madam condensed her spacious 
person to make room for a short young 
woman, with a prominent nose and 
very blue eyes. “I was just saying to 
Mrs. Van Blockem that you and Mr. 
Greene will be sure to like each 
other.” 

“I'm just crazy to meet him,” Ara- 
bella said, in a thin, high-pitched voice, 
that contrasted oddly with her plump 
person. “Ever since I read ‘The 
Haunted Pool and Other Verses,’ I’ve 
done nothing but quote them to my 
friends. They all laugh at me so; they 
say it’s nothing but Adrien Greene, 
Adrien Greene, all day long.” 

If her words reached the poet, he did 
not betray the fact. His large, pale 
gray eyes were fixed with an expres- 
sion of absorbed interest on the Sistine 
Madonna. 

Madam Delanie ambled over to him. 
“Adrien, I want you to meet Miss Ara- 
bella Tarbel—my young artist, you 
know.” 

The poet passed his hand over his 
sparse, but lengthy, locks. “I shall be 
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delighted to meet Miss Tarbel,” he said 
suavely, 

By this time, Arabella was so inter- 
ested talking art to her neighbor, little 
Hetty Levenge, that she did not hear 
till Madam had spoken twice, and 
tapped her cheek with a fan. Then 
she looked up, apologizing prettily. 

“Mr. Greene, the poet. I know, Miss 
Tarbel, that you two clever people are 
going to find a lot in common.” 

Adrien dropped into a seat on Ara- 
bella’s right. “Glad to meet you, Miss 
Tarbel. I’ve often admired that little 
rose study of yours at the Metropoli- 
tan.” 

Arabella’s plump cheeks flushed and 
her eyes drooped. The poet regarded 
her approvingly; here was truly a fine 
sensibility. But—what was that little, 
black-eyed girl snickering at? 

“Mrs. Van Blockem has very kindly 
consented to give her beautiful recita- 
tion, ‘The Song of the Sword,’ ” Mad- 
aim announced, 

There was an appropriate murmur 
of satisfaction, as the marcelled lady 
stepped forward. The poet sighed, 
and leaned back in his chair. This 
would be the thirtecnth time that he 
had listened to Mrs, Van Blockem re- 
cite “The Song of the Sword.” 

Little Hetty Levenge plucked his 
sleeve. ‘She'll soon be through,” she 
whispered encouragingly. “Just look 
at the madonna, and try and get her 
halo on straight—that’s what I do.” 

The poet smiled wanly, but did not 
turn his head; he had not been intro- 
duced to Hetty. Moreover, his 
thoughts were busy with a new poem, 
of which Miss Tarbel was the subject. 

Oh. to lean for one lingering moment 
With her lips to my lips! 

Dumpty-dum-dum-dumpty-dum-dum— 
In the pale moon’s eclipse. 

What rhymed with moment? Beso- 
moment-—-doment—glowment — grow- 
ment—no—they wouldn’t do. Grow— 
woe—embow—embowment ! Uncon- 
sciously, he murmured it aloud. 

Hetty caught the word imperfectly. 
“Embonpoint? You should have seen 
her a month ago; she’s been taking 
Parson’s reducing pills since then.” 
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The poet shivered, and turned away. 
“Under the wide sky’s embowment 
——” Aha, that was a good line! 
But—“lips to her lips’—wasn’t that 
too—er—warm? The public was very 
shy; at least, the editors had told him 
so. “With her hand in my hand’— 
“on a sloping headland?” No, it was 


not so good as the other, but at least 
he would get a cent a word for it— 
“Oh, to lean for one ling—— 

The recitation ceased in a flutter of 
applause, as the marcelled lady sailed 
The poet turned to Miss 


”” 


to a seat. 
Tarbel. 

“Well,” he said, “how did you en- 
joy it?” 

Arabella sighed ecstatically. ‘“Ah—it 
was perfect! She is so full of soul, 
and the poem——” 

Adrien looked at her, with pale, med- 
itative eyes. “Mrs. Van Blockem’s soul 
may—probably does, exist—I have 
never probed for it; the poem—I have 
never listened to it.” Arabella groped 
for words, but none were forthcom- 
ing. Finally, she tittered. “Yes,” he 
proceeded, noting that she had very 
pretty teeth, “while Mrs. Van Blockem 
was imitating, I was creating.” 

Arabella sat up animatedly. 
perfectly lovely, Mr. Greene! 
me about it?” 

“Tt is addressed to a woman, Miss 
Tarbel—a woman with blue, blue eyes! 
By the way, in regard to that study of 
yours at the Metropolitan, “The Shrine,’ 
how did you——” 

“Professor Tuttingham, the famous 
Shakespeareologist,” interrupted the 
wheezy voice of Madam. 

A bald man, with an abnormal dome 
of forehead and a trimmed Vandyke 
beard, bowed profoundly. He carried 
a roll of manuscript that somehow 
seemed as much a physical part of him 
as his hair and beard. 

“The professor, on his last visit to 
England,” proceeded Madam, “made a 
most wonderful find—seventy pages of 
closely written manuscript relating to 
an early love affair of Shakepeare’s 
with Ann Hathaway’s maiden aunt. 
The professor will now read us an un- 
abridged copy of this, and I’m sure 
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you will all agree with me that we can- 
not sufficiently thank Professor Tut- 
tingham for this great intellectual 
treat.” 

The bald man beamed upon the com- 
pany. “The contents of this manu- 
script,” he began, “the contents of this 
man 

There was a sudden crash behind the 
professor, and, slipping sideways in his 
chair, his face pale, his eyes closed, and 
his head upon Miss Tarbel’s shoulder, 
lay the poet. In a moment, he was 
surrounded, while Madam held a glass 
of anzmic-looking claret to his lips. 
Little Hetty Levenge made a valiant 
attempt to lift his limp head from its 
resting place, but Arabella, twisting her 
plump fingers in his coat collar, held 
it down resolutely, the cold glitter of 
possession in her eye. 

“Give him air!” she cried indignant- 
ly. “Get away, and give him air!” 

“Carry him to the lounge,” rasped a 
dominant voice, and the little crowd 
scattered, as a tall, bony young woman 
walked through, or, rather, over them. 
“Lay him flat down—head low—that’s 
right,” as the professor gingerly lifted 
the poet’s heels. “Give me his head. 
Now—take off his collar, and fetch me 
some water—good and cold.” 

The poet stirred feebly. “Where am 
I?” he gasped. Every one volunteered 
the information together, and Adrien 
looked from one to the other pathetic- 
ally. “Awful fool stunt. Guess I’ve 
been *working too hard lately—not 
enough sleep, and that sort of thing.” 
He laughed weakly. “Sorry to miss 
your interesting talk, professor, but I 
must get out and have a walk in the 
open air.” 

“I’m so sorry, dear madam,” cooed 
Arabella, “but I must be going, too. 
I’ve been sitting up so late every night 
this week—working at that pastel, you 
know.” She reached for her wraps, 
and Adrien sprang to help her. 

The bony young woman fixed him 
with an accusing eye. “You recovered 
quickly,” she said, and her voice was 
like the tinkle of the ice that the maid 
was dropping in the glasses behind the 
screen, 
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She opened the door another inch. It did not occur to her that she might have opened it all the way. 


Hetty was struggling into her coat, 
but Madam laid a detaining hand upon 
her shoulder. 

“Just a moment, my child. I have 
something to say to you.” And she 
turned to say good night to Miss Tar- 
bel and the poet, who were going out 
together. 

Arabella flicked an imaginary speck 
of dust from the poet’s shoulder, and 
looked back, to smile sweetly at Hetty. 
“Good night, dearie,” she fluted. “Tl 
see you to-morrow.” 

Hetty gazed after them disgustedly. 
“There she goes,” she muttered, ‘the 
biggest fake in the Quarter—dragging 
a man after her!” 


Madam caught the tag end of the 
sentence. “Mr. Greene is a poet,” she 
corrected gently, 5 

It was a bitterly cold night, with a 
keen wind blowing, and the snow that 
had fallen earlier in the day had frozen 
under foot. The poet offered his arm 
to Miss Tarbel; it did not occur to 
him to take a car. When they had 
walked three blocks in silence, Arabella 
became nervous. 

“Wh-what a perfect night for a 
walk,” she ventured, holding her hat 
in position with one frost-bitten hand. 

“Um,” acquiesced the poet. He was, 
in fact, finding a rhyme for Tarbel. 
“Car-bell’’ seemed to Le the only avail- 
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able word, and—no—car-bell would not 
do. Suddenly, it occurred to him that 
his companion had spoken. “What did 
you say a moment ago?” he asked so- 
licitously. 

“I—I only said,” gasped Miss Tar- 
bel, the wind running away with her 
words, “that it was a pe-perfect night 
for a walk.” 

“Now,” said the poet, “that is what I 
admire. You make me think of Walt 
Whitman’s poem: ‘A woman with the 
old divine suppleness and strength.’ ” 
He glanced sideways at Miss Tarbel’s 
corseted and rather stodgy form. “You 
may remember the lines ;r” 

“I—oh, yes—they are wonderful!” 
Arabella had a hazy notion that Walt 
Whitman was a man who had written 
improper things about Grass. “But 


do tell me something about your own 
work,” she added hurriedly. 

“T have here a bundle of manuscript 
poems, that I intend taking to the pub- 
lishers to-morrow, and here”—he laid 
a gloved finger upon the site of his 


heart—“are a few lines that I would 
like to have the honor of dedicating to 

“Oh, Mr. Greene—how delightful! 
Will you give me a copy?” 

In an access of recklessness, Ara- 
bella took her numbed hand from her 
hat, whereupon that writhing article 
instantly left her head and careened 
along the pavement. At the end of 
the block, the poet caught up with it, 
but the thing eluded his grasp and flut- 
tered into,the gutter just as a belated 
messenger boy on a bicycle was round- 
ing the corner. The rest happened 
quickly. When the hatless Miss Tar- 
bel arrived on the scene, a crowd had 
collected around the ruins of a bicy- 
cle, and a damaged messenger boy was 
busy explaining to a policeman how it 
had not happened. 

“Mr. Greene!” 
from the edge of the crowd. 
are you, Mr, Greene?” 

The next moment the pale and mud- 
bespattered poet limped dejectedly to- 
ward her. Half an inch of skin was 
missing from the tip of his nose; he 
had a scratch above the right eyebrow, 


shrieked Arabella, 
“Where 
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and an abrasion on the left cheekbone. 
His chin alone—being considerably be- 
hind the other features—had escaped 
the collision. He held out a battered 
object, with a yard of draggled chiffon 
dangling behind. 

“I’m afraid it’s out of shape,” he 
said, with a sickly smile. 

“Oh, Mr. Greene! How brave of 
you! But you’re hurt—I know you're 
hurt!” 

“It is infinitesimal,” said the poet 
hastily. “Now, if you are ready, we 
will go.” 

While Miss Tarbel adjusted the ruins 
of her hat, the policeman glanced at 
Adrien’s coat—it was a good coat. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said civilly, “but I 
must take your name and address.” 

“Adam Bell, Fifty-one Blank 
Street,” lied the poet, his one idea be- 
ing to set his abiding place as far as 
possible from its real location. 

“Have you a room there?” This 
time the tone was not so civil. 

“Certainly,” said the poet haughtily. 

The officer flicked a speck of mud 
from his uniform. ‘Because Fifty-one 
Blank Street happens to be a public 
hall,” he remarked casually. 

“That’s all right,” stammered the 
poet, “I—I’m the janitor.” 

A fuzzy-headed girl among the by- 
standers laughed loudly. “Course he 
is,” she shrilled. “Cain’t yer see he’s 
orf dooty?” 

The agitated poet thrust an expired 
car transfer into the policeman’s hand, 
under the impression that it was a dol- 
lar bill, and, grasping the disheveled 
Arabella by the hand, hurried through 
the crowd. 

Under a street lamp, Traffic Officer 
Number Thirty-nine examined the 
transfer. “I bet that Johnnie’s got 
some little game on,” he soliloquized 
wrathfully. ‘I only hopes he runs inter 
me ag’in!” 

Miss Tarbel led the way up the next 
dimly lighted street, halting beside a 
forbidding-looking building, from the 
front of which the sign, “Studios to 
Let” flapped forlornly in the wind. 

“This is where I live,” she said. 
“And now, if you would care to come 
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upstairs and brush your coat an 
was really not much past ten, she rea- 
soned; anyway, it could not be im- 
proper to ask a poet upstairs at. any 
hour, 

“Well,” Adrien said, “if you'll per- 
mit me to come in and fix up, it will 
oblige me. Allow me,” for Miss Tar- 
bell’s frozen fingers were fumbling 
with the latchkey. 

“T never saw anything like these 
doors,” she exclaimed, “the locks are 
always going wrong. The other 
night ie 

She stopped as a man brushed. by 
them, banging the door loudly after 
him, and the two groped their way up 
the creaking, uncarpeted stairs. Five 
flights up, Arabella unlocked another 
creaking door, and the poet followed 
her into a small room, in which a tiny 
tip of gas jet was burning. As Miss 
Tarbel turned up the light, Adrien 
took in the surroundings at a glance. 
The studio was small and sparsely fur- 
nished, the walls being upholstered in 
deep crimson paper. This was further 
decorated by various sketches—char- 
coal drawings, etc. A freshly painted 
canvas of a cluster of water lilies, tied 
with a blue ribbon, stood upon the easel. 

Arabella fluttered nervously about 
him with a whisk broom. ‘Don’t you 
like the color of my walls, Mr. Greene? 
I think it is so temperamental.” 

Adrien mumbled something inarticu- 
late. As he was in the studio of a great 
artist, he would have liked to feast his 
eyes on some of the work yet to be 
given to an admiring world. But be- 
yond the abortion on the easel—the of- 
fense, no doubt, of some irresponsible 
student—no paintings were to be seen. 

“Won’t you sit down, Mr, Greene?” 
Arabella settled herself comfortably on 
what appeared to be the only chair, and 
the poet squatted resentfully upon a 
camp stool—he hated to have to look 
up to a woman. “I have been reading 
your exquisite ‘Bath of a Sparrow,’ Mr. 
Greene.” 

The poet’s brow cleared a little and, 
producing a pencil and notebook, he 
said: 

“T'll jot down these few lines, of 
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which I spoke. A small appreciation 
——unhappily unworthy of its object.” 
After scribbling busily for a few mo- 
ments, he presented the paper, with a 
bow: 
Arabella read aloud 
voice: 


in a hushed 


“The blue of the eyes of Miss Tarbel 
Dripped out of the sky, 

And her voice is the tone of a far bell 
Caught wandering by. 


“Oh, to lean for one lingering moment 
My lips to her lips, 

Under the wide sky’s embowment, 
In the pale moon’s eclipse.” 


“Oh, Mr. Greene!” said Miss Tar- 
bel. “Oh, Mr. Greene!” 

The poet waved his hand, with a 
gesture of depreciation. “A mere tri- 
fle! I have here, however, a fragment, 
that I think you will lil:e.” 

“Oh, Mr. Greene, would you be so 
perfectly sweet as to read it to me?” 

“With very great pleasure,” the poet 
assured her truthfully. Then, in a 
voice full of feeling, he began to read: 


“ODE TO A MERMAID. 


“Oh, scaled, extraordinary thing 
That meandereth in the brine——” 


Arabella listened, with an ecstatic 
smile on her lips, and the poet read 
on through the bulky volume of manu- 
script. In fact, he read until Miss Tar- 
bel’s smile became a frozen thing, and 
her limbs screamed for relief under 
the proddings of a thousand needles 
from the cramped position that she did 
not dare to change. She sat facing 
the clock, which stood upon the mantel- 
shelf behind the poet’s head, and 
watched the hands crawl past the mid- 
night hour, 

When Adrien had finished the last 
poem, he looked up expectantly. Ara- 
bella came up to expectations. “Mr. 
Greene, you are a great, great genius.” 
The poet folded his manuscript. 
“Thank you!” she ended fervently. 

The poet looked at the clock.- “My 
dear Miss Tarbel, I ask a thousand 
pardons. The time has passed so 
quickly in your charming presence! I 
had intended to ask you to show me 
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“Wut yer up fer?” 


some of your paintings—now, of 
course, it is too late.” 
Arabella smiled a twisted smile. 


ut | 


have so enjoyed your reading, Mr. 


Greene!” 

The poet held out his hand. “Good 
night, Miss Tarbel, and accept my 
thanks for this delightful evening.” 

“Oh, go—good night, Mr. Greene,” 
Arabella said nervously. “And would 
you mind walking downstairs quiet- 
ly? You see, my landlady lives on the 
second floor, and she’s a very light 
sleeper.” 

“Miss Tarbel, I shall not disturb 
your landlady.” And the poet bowed 
himself out. 

Ten minutes later, the disrobed Ara- 
bella heard a timid knock at the door. 
Petrified, she listened, her blue eyes 
bulging. In a moment the knock was 
repeated, Hurriedly tucking a coil of 
hair that she had just removed under a 
cushion and scrambling into a kimono, 
she put her lips to the keyhole. 

“Who’s there?” she demanded. 

A tiny white object was thrust under 
the door. Palpitating, she picked it 
up. “Adrien Greene.” It was the 
poet’s visiting card! Throwing a lace 
scarf over her depleted locks, she un- 
fastened the door, opened it a couple 
of inches, and peeped out. The poet, 


voiced the old man, lurching over the poet's shoulder. 


pale and agitated, stood before her, his 
shoes in his hand and his feet clad in 
lavender silk socks. And who shall say 
what horrid doubts went through Miss 
Tarbel’s maiden soul? Had she enter- 
tained a wolf in a poet’s overcoat? 

“What is the matter?” she quavered. 

“T can’t get out!” said the poet. 

“You'd better come in, then,” Ara- 
bella whispered. “She'll hear you!” 
And she opened the door another inch. 
It did not occur to her that she might 
have opened it all the way. However, 
the poet squeezed through. She 
looked at his feet, with cold inquiry. 

“J_I removed them for fear of mak- 
ing a noise,” he said miserably. 

For the first time since he had seen 
her, Miss Tarbel’s smile seemed to have 
come off, 

“Why cannot you get out?” 

“The lock seems to be broken—it 
won't move—I've tried it every way.” 

The two looked at each other. “I 
can't keep you here,’ said Arabella. 

“Your landlady might have some 
tools,” ventured the poet. 

“Impossible! She’s terribly respect- 
able! And it’s two o’clock in the morn- 
ing !” 

“I wish you hadn’t asked me to read 
to you,” lamented Adrien. 

“T like that!” retorted Arabella, with 
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unexpected temper. “It’s just like a 
man to blame the woman!” 

“My dear Miss Tarbel, I never 
dreamed of blaming you,” exclaimed 
the poet. “What am I to do?” he asked 
helplessly. 

Arabella crossed to the window, and; 
throwing open the shutter, looked out 
into the night. Then she turned to the 
poet. 

“There is a fire escape outside,” she 
suggested tremulously, 

The poet rose, a pale gleam of reso- 
lution in his eyes. “Miss Tarbel,” he 
said, with desperate calmness, “for 
your sake I will do it.” 

She clasped her hands, quivering 
with apprehension and the icy air. “Oh, 
please hurry, Mr. Greene! You—you 
won't make a noise, will you?” 

Adrien looked at her with dejection. 
“T will try not to inconvenience you,” 
he said coldly. 

The wind still blew bleakly and the 
iron was slippery with frost as the poet 
climbed out of the fire escape. The 


house he was leaving was the second 
one from the corner, and faced an un- 


lighted street. Opposite him were the 
rear walls of a gloomy row of tenement 
houses, and an_ occasional light 
gleamed among the tiers of darkened 
windows. He glanced down the per- 
pendicular length of ladder, and shud- 
dered. 

“Miss Tarbel,” he began, “if any- 
thing should hap——” But Arabella 
had shut the window. 

Taking his shoes between his teeth, 
the poet seized the bar of the ladder, 
and carefully lowered himself down. 
He was not an acrobat; even as a boy 
the gymnasium had been a chamber of 
horrors to him; and now, in spite of 
the semi-darkness, his head swam diz- 
zily, He negotiated the fourth ladder 
successfully, and, landing upon the roof 
extension, drew on his shoes. For a 
fearful moment, he leaned, peering into 
the darkness. There was no help for 
it; dropping his feet over the edge, he 
closed his eyes and let go. 

A second later, he landed upon some 
bulky object, that slid from under him, 
and then rolled over, with a great 
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crash. He lay for a moment, dread- 
ing to move; but a sound like the strik- 
ing of a match unnerved him, and he 
dashed for the intervening fence be- 
tween him and the corner yard. With 
an agility that surprised himself, he 
clambered over. 

The next moment a thunder of 
sound crashed against his ear drums, 
and he saw a hairy and indignant ob- 
ject tugging at a chain, a short dis- 
tance away. Shrinking, Adrien cow- 
ered against the wall, just as a win- 
dow on the first floor opened and a 
woman’s voice called: 

“What's the matter, Lascar? Si-sik- 
catch ’em, Lascar!” 

The brute’s efforts to obey were 
worthy of a better cause, but the chain 
held. 

“\Wait a moment, Lascar,” and Ad- 
rien heard the snap of a match. 

Then a long, corrugated face, with 
a wisp of gray hair twisted into a 
tight knot at the top of its head, 
gleamed weirdly out of the darkness, 
like a materialized nightmare. The 
face possessed a very long, pointed, 
nose, that swung the poet’s way like 
the point on a compass. 

“Murder!” shrieked the owner of the 
nose. “Murder! Police!” 

“Madam,” quavered the agitated 
poet, coming out of the shelter of the 
wall, “pray, allow me to explain!” 

“Keep orf!” squawked the woman. 
“Police!” 

Several windows went up, and the 
poet made a wild break for the fence. 
As his gripping fingers touched the 
lock, the gate was thrown open, and 
two ungentle hands gripped his tender 
biceps. Adrien looked up at the six- 
feet-two of blue uniform towering over 
him. 

‘“Leg-go, officer!” he panted. “It’s 
all a lil’ mistake. You’re hurting my 
arms—leg-go!” 

The one in blue took a fresh hold. 
“What yer doin’ in there?” he de- 
manded. 

“Trying to get out,”’ gasped the poet. 
“Let go—that’s a good fellow!” 

“We'll see what’s the row in here 
first.” 
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Madam gazed afier him philosophically. 


Adrien felt himself propelled to the 
window, where the glare of a lighted 


gas jet fell full upon him. 
“Arrest him, perliceman!” screamed 


the woman. “He tried to climb in me 
winder, an’ me a lone widder!” 

A murmur of execration went up 
from the various interested heads pro- 
truding from the tenement windows. 

“Madam,” expostulated the poet, 
“tell the truth. You know I did not 
go near——” 

“Let’s have a look at you!” The 
officer threw back the poet’s soft felt 
hat, and peered into his face. Then 
he smiled happily. “Ye kin go ter 
sleep in peace, missus—he won’t climb 
in nor out of no more winders ter- 
night,” said Policeman Number Thirty- 
nine. 

The happenings of the next twenty 
minutes passed like a feverish dream 
to the poet. Late, or, rather, early as 
was the hour, there were still many 
stragglers on the street, and his captor 
seemed to take an unholy joy in drag- 
ging him through the most lighted of 
thoroughfares. As they neared the 
station, there was a slight diversion, 
The thought of his manuscript sudden- 
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ly flashed across the poet's 
consciousness, and, raising a 
trembling hand, he fumbled at 
his coat. The next moment 
he felt his wrists twisted to- 
gether and something hard 
and cold closed over them, 
with an inexorable click. 

“Yer would, would yer?” 
said Policeman Number 
Thirty-nine. 

As Adrien and his captor 
entered the sergeant’s office, 
the poet looked eagerly at 
that uniformed individual; 
here at least was a responsi- 
ble person, to whom he could 
protest. 

“Wellr” The great man 
raised his head; it was a large 
and almost perfectly round 
head, covered with reddish 
hair and set upon a thick 
neck. 

“If you will permit me to 
explain this— —” began the poet. 

The owner of the head turned light, 
aggressive eyes upon him, eyes whose 
glance suggested a blow. 

“Hold your tongue!” he bellowed. 
“Well?” he said again, to Policeman 
»Number Thirty-nine. 

Dazedly, Adrien listened to the lat- 
ter’s story. Only once, when accused 
of furiously assaulting his captor on 
the way, did he interrupt. 

“Yes,” proceeded Number Thirty- 
nine, when the poet was put back to 
where he belonged. “He was vi'lent— 
very vilent.” He looked at Adrien’s 
manacled wrists, and shook his head 
sadly. 

The sergeant took 
“Name and address,” 
without looking up. 

“Ad-Adrien Gr-Greene, West Twen- 
ty-third Street,” stammered the poet. 

“Speak up! What occupation?’ 

“Poet.” 

“What?” roared the sergeant. 

“He tole me his name was Adam 
Bell, and that he wuz a janitor, sir,” 
put in Number Thirty-nine. 

“Search him,” commanded the ser- 
geant. 


up his pen. 
he demanded, 
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Adrien yielded his person to the or- 
deal with alacrity. Now, at least, his 
pocketbook and roll of manuscript 
would establish his identity. Quickly, 
there was a little pile of articles on 
the sergeant’s desk—a few dollar bills, 
an unsigned invitation from a friend to 
take dinner, a few keys, and a fountain 

en. 

“That’s all, sir,” said the policeman. 
“He must hev dropped the gun he 
pulled on me in the struggle.” 

The poet was too agitated to resent 
this last imputation, 

“Sir,” he entreated of the head be- 
hind the desk, “my manuscript is miss- 
ing—my lifework! I appeal to your 
humanity——” 

“Take him below,’ 
“and let the doctor 
morning.” 


’ 


’ 


said the sergeant, 
see him in the 


It was a cold, white morning, as Ad- 
rien climbed into the patrol wagon, 
with a dozen other prisoners. His face 
was blotched and pallid, his hair hung 


dankly over a rumpled collar, and his 
eyes, stiff from straining through the 
semi-darkness of the cell, moved pain- 


fully in their sockets. Moreover, he 
had been unable to swallow the weak 
coffee and unpalatable bread doled out 
to the “accidentals” as a morning meal, 
and, for the first time in his pampered 
life, the poet was hungry. The mem- 
ory of the last few hours remained 
like a blur upon his consciousness. He 
knew vaguely that he had lain in ach- 
ing discomfort, watching the flicker of 
the gas jet in the corridor, and listen- 
ing to a discordant voice in an adjoin- 
ing cell rasping out a Salvation Army 
hymn. Just now, he was a converging 
point for the eyes of his fellow prison- 
ers, as he sat wedged between a frowsy 
woman and a thin, gray-headed old 
man. 

“Wut yer up fer?” voiced the latter, 
lurching over the poet’s shoulder, 

Adrien turned his head disgustedly, 
and moved an inch or two nearer the 
oman, who immediately sidled up to 
him, with an affectionate grimace. 

“Nice day, ain’t it, sonny?” 
smirked. 


’ 


she 
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The unhappy poet twisted about, and 
once more faced his beery neighbor. 

“Say,” whispered the latter, drop- 
ping a tear on Adrien’s coat sleeve, 
“wuz yer ever saved? Hey?” he re- 
peated, getting no answer. “Wuz yer 
ever——” 

“No!” said the poet sulkily. 

He of the watery eyes heaved a 
yeasty sigh. “I wuz—on’y yesterday. 
But the devil tempted me, an’ I fell— 
yes, sir—fell off the curbstone, an’ the 
cop comes along an’ brings me here, 
like a common hum—me, that wuz 
saved on’y that very mornin’!” 

The corner passenger, a pretty girl, 
with a tousled mass of light hair, 
leaned toward him, 

“Wut y’up fer?’ she asked, in a cau- 
tious whisper. 

“Well, really,” said the embarrassed 
poet, “it would be difficult to explain.” 

The girl nodded understandingly. 
“Never mind—jest brace up! Git old 
Baldy Johnstone—ye’ll see him in the 
coirt—a funny little man, wid no hair 
an’ half a nose—yer can’t miss him. 
He'll fix yer up, if anybody kin.” 

“All out!” growled the guard on the 
step, as the Black Maria heaved to a 
standstill. 

Adrien and his fellow prisoners were 
hustled up some steps and into a room 
dadoed with wooden benches. Shrink- 
ing into a corner, the poet tried to 
think. He must call witnesses to prove 
his identity—but whom? He was not 
a favorite with men; and of his women 
friends and admirers, only Madam De- 
lanie and Miss Tarbel would be of use, 
though the latter might not enjoy being 
mixed up in the thing, he reflected. 

As he gazed about him helplessly, his 
glance fell upon an undersized man, 
with a nose that seemed to have been 
scooped hollow at the bridge, and a 
head hairless and smooth as an elon- 
gated billiard ball. The latter ap- 
proached Adrien, a suave smile stretch- 
ing his thin lips. 

“William Johnstone, at your service, 
sir. They call me Baldy Johnstone.” 
He seated himself beside Adrien. “I 
have been watching you from the court- 
room, sir,” he went on confidentially. “I 
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saw at a glance that you were no or- 
dinary man.” 

It was the first incense that Adrien 
had received in twenty-four hours. 

“It was this way,” he began; and 
then it all came out. 

The lawyer listened attentively, mak- 
ing notes the while. “And what did 
you say was Miss Tarbel’s address?” 
he asked. 

The poet paled. “Why—I—well— 
you see, I had never been there before, 
and——” 

Baldy Johnstone nodded. “Yes—yes 
—that will be all right. I'll look it up 
in the directory. Artist, you say— 
painter?” 

“Yes,” said the poet, with a momen- 
tary satisfaction, “painter of the 
‘Shrine’ at the Metropolitan, you 
know.” 

The lawyer stood up briskly. ‘Leave 
it all to me, Mr. Greene. Your wit- 
nesses will be here in half an hour.” 


Some time later, Adrien found him-- 


self standing in the courtroom where 
a vast volume of voice was calling: 
“Adrien Green—alias Adam Bell—alias 
a poet.” As he clung for support to 
the railing, while Policeman, Number 
Thirty-nine preferred his charge, he 
felt the glances of the peopled court 
beating upon him like cold hail. 

“Well, sir; what have you to say?” 

Adrien looked up and met the unsym- 
pathetic gleam of a pair of small black 
eyes peering from a wide expanse of 
face. 

“That it is all a mistake,” the poet 
stammered. His voice broke from 
nervousness, and the words jostled each 
other in his throat. 

The magistrate had a long upper lip, 
and the mouth thereof looked like a 
slit in a piece of discolored canvas. 
“How did you get into this yard?” he 
asked sternly. 

“Down the fire escape,” said the poet 
desperately. “I was visiting a—a lady 
friend, and”—his voice trailed away as 
a couple of newspaper men snickered 
audibly. 

“Why didn’t you leave in the usual 
manner?” demanded the magistrate. 

Io 


“I—I couldn’t open the door,” fal- 
ter Adrien. 

A gust of laughter from the onlook- 
ers made the magistrate pound the desk 
with his gavel. “Silence! he com- 
manded sternly. 

Baldy Johnstone stepped forward 
briskly, and the poet leaned against 
the railing, wiping his crimson face as 
he listened to the lawyer’s smooth, con- 
vincing tones. Presently there was a 
slight movement in the rear of the room 
and Adrien saw a tall, graceful girl 
enter. Her hair was like rolled sun- 
shine, and the delicate blue of her 
tailor-made costume leaped from the 
gleam of a sapphire pin in her dainty 
tie to the deeper blue of her eyes. One 
of the newspaper men sat up stiffly, and 
the other stealthily adjusted the ends of 
his tie. With a shudder, Adrien re- 
membered his ungroomed appearance ; 
truly, this was a ridiculous position for 
a poet! 

“Miss Amelia Tarbel!” 
crier, and the blonde 
haughtily forward, 

The poet turned a bewildered gaze 
upon Baldy Johnstone, but the latter 
nodded reassuringly, whispered a word 
to the girl, and led her forward. 

“One of the witnesses for the ac- 
cused, your honor,” he said suavely. 

“Do you know the prisoner at the 
bar?” asked the magistrate. 

The eyes of the blonde girl swept the 
poet’s shrinking person like an icy wind. 
“T have never seen the man before in 
my life,” she said clearly. 

Adrien leaned over the railing. “Your 
honor,” he gasped agitatedly, “there is 
some mis 

“Silence!”’ commanded the magis- 
trate. 

Baldy Johnstone whispered a ques- 
tion in the poet’s ear. Then he thrust 
his bald head forward. “Your honor,” 
he explained, “there has been some con- 
fusion of identities. This young lady 
who has been unfortunately summoned 
is a stranger to us. Our witness is 
Miss Tarbel, painter of ‘The 
Shrine’ 3 

“Tam Amelia Tarbel, painter of ‘The 


called the 
girl moved 
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Shrine,” said the blonde girl, with 
cold distinctness. 

“The lady I know is Arabella,” cried 
the poet wildly. “Arabella Tar “4 

“Yes, Mr. Greene,” piped a shrill 
voice from the end of the courtroom. 
“Here I am, Mr. Greene!” 

“Silence!” thundered the magistrate. 
“This is disgraceful. Officer-——” 

“Your honor,” interposed Baldy 
Johnstone, “our witnesses have now 
arrived.” 

The blonde girl sailed from the room. 
She did not again look at Adrien, and 
the poet shivered. Never mind, he 
would write her a note of explanation 
and apology. Suddenly a gleam of 
white light shot across the grayness of 
his thoughts—his lines to the painter 
of “The Shrine’? She also had blue 
eyes; he would send them to her, and 
—who knows? Becoming aware that 
Miss Tarbel Number One was speak- 
ing, he turned a chill glance upon her. 
The glaring light of the courtroom did 
not deal kindly with Arabella, and the 
poet closed his eyes; he would fain 
have closed his ears, as she detailed the 
happenings of the previous night. 

“You may stand down,” said the 
magistrate presently. “That will do.” 

Madam Delanie pressed eagerly for- 
ward. “No doubt, your honor is fa- 
miliar with Mr. Greene’s work,” she 
said in her reception tones. “You have 
surely read the ‘Haunted Pool and 
ee 

“Case dismissed!” said the magis- 
trate. “Next!” 


Hastily, the poet thrust what money 
he had with him into Baldie Johnstone’s 
hand. “Call at my rooms to-night and 
we'll settle up,’ and he hurried from 
the court. 

In the corridor, Madam Delanie and 
Arabella were whispering together. The 
poet looked at them sternly, and Madam 
Delanie came forward. 

“My dear Adrien,” she bubbled. 
“How could you ever have imagined 
Arabella to be the painter of ‘The 
Shrine’ ?” 

“Madam,” said the poet with a bow, 
“it will remain a mystery to me!” 

Arabella wilted under his frosty 
stare. “Here is your manuscript, Mr. 
Greene,” she said weakly. “I found it 
on the fire escape.” 

The poet seized it joyfully. 
all?” he demanded. 

“All but—but the few lines you 
wrote last night.” 

“Addressed to the painter of ‘The 
Shrine’? Give them to me!” 

Arabella looked at him appealingly, 
but his eyes met hers with the pale 
gleam of frozen water. Tremulously 
she drew a scrap of paper from her 
muff and handed it to him. 

The poet tucked it carefully into his 
breast pocket, and lifted his hat. 

“Now, ladies, I have the pleasure to 
wish you both good morning!” 

Madam gazed after him philosophic- 
ally. ‘Never mind,” she said, taking 
the arm of the trembling Arabella, 
“there’s Professor Tuttingham left, and 
he thinks you have very pretty teeth.” 


“Is this 


Ge 


A Day Transfigured 


THIS morning, born so dull and gray, 
The wind still wet with last night’s rain, 
An autumn leaf, a crimson stain 

Splashed, for all color, on the clay, 


Brought, after all, its glad surprise; 


Mid-road I met you, blown about 
But laughing, and the sun broke out 
And laughed, too, in my ravished eyes! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwI1na. 
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HE girl, having lived for so long 
on the ragged edge of nothing, 
gasped at the judge’s proposi- 
tion. 

“You mean it?” 

“Yes, T'll pay all of your expenses 
and give you an extra five hundred if 
you succeed.” 

Simonetta laughed—a laugh of in- 
finite content. Her beauty glowed and 
sparkled until even the judge’s old eyes 
were dazzled. 

“You'll. do, ‘He 
breath, 

Simonetta leaned across his desk, and 
asked confidentially : 

“What made you think of it?” 

The judge’s hand came down heav- 
ily on a letter that lay on his blotter. 

“T got this—this morning—from my 
boy. The young fool! And I made 
up my mind that I would punish him. 
Then you came in, and wanted work. 
And there’s something about you’— 
the grave sternness of the judge’s voice 
contradicted all hint of flattery—‘“there 
is something about you that I like 
and he’d like it. The kid has enough 
of his dad in him for that, and, oh, well, 
all you’ve got to do is to do it.” 

Simonetta stood up in the shabby 
black gown, whose cheap cut could not 
spoil the beauty of her slenderness. 
Her hair was- burnished copper, her 
eyes were gray, and there was about 
her an air of unconquerable youth. 

“It’s like a fairy tale,”’ she said, “and 
even if I don’t succeed, I'll have the 
fun.” 


said, under his 


The judge, opening the door to let 
her out, prophesied: “You won't fail.” 

She turned on the threshold. “I 
ought to be chaperoned,” she said. “It 
won't do for me to go to a hotel like 
that alone.” 

“Do you know any one who could 
pence 

“There’s Maggie,” she said. “I'd 
make her wear black, with little white 
bands at her neck and wrists. She'd 
have the time of her life.” 

He put out his hand. “I'll leave all 
that to you,” he told her. “All that I 
ask is that you'll make him love you.” 

Simonetta seemed after that to float 
down on the elevator in a rosy cloud. 

“Maggie,” she said, to the woman 
who was waiting at the door of the big 
office building. “Maggie, I’ve got a 
place. Let’s go somewhere and get a 
soda, and talk.” And together they 
swept out into the crowded street. 

“We've only got twenty-five cents,” 
Maggie objected, “and you haven't got 
your pay F 

Simonetta opened her shabby little 
bag, and there was a flash of yellow- 
backed bills. 

“It’s the first installment. Oh, Mag- 
gie, Maggie, you never heard such a 
wonderful thing in your life.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, get some- 
where and tell me,” Maggie said. 
“People will think you are crazy if you 
go on like this.” 

In the fashionable confectioner’s, the 
tall girl in the shabby black, with flam- 
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“Yes, I'll pay all of your expenses and give you an extra five hundred if you succeed.” 


ing cheeks and sparkling eyes, did not 
escape notice. 

“Go ’way back,” Maggie whispered. 
“You look so glad that they'll be calling 
out the reporters to ask about the wed- 
ding.” 

“It’s almost like a wedding,” Simon- 
etta said, as they took their seats in a 
shadowy corner. “Oh, Maggie, I’m to 
have an outfit like a trousseau——” 

“Oh, tell it,” Maggie urged. 

So Simonetta told the tale, which 


in its beginning smacked of the Ara- 
bian Nights, and which was yet, in the 
end, essentially modern, in its depend- 
ence upon the power of money. 

“His son—he’s only twenty-three— 
has gone back on the girl he was en- 
gaged to, and the judge is furious. The 
match was planned from the time they 
were children; and now the judge 
wants me to go to the place they are 
staying and make him fall in love with 
me; and then throw him over.” 
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Maggie’s square face expressed her 
perplexity. “But I don’t see,” she be- 
gan. 

“The judge wants him to be hurt, 
hard, and he thinks I can do it.” Sud- 
denly Simonetta smiled, the radiant 
smile of confident beauty. “And I think 
I can, too, Maggie, with the clothes.” 

Maggie shook her head. “I’m not 
sure that I like it,” she said. “You 
might just as well have stuck to the 
stage.” 

Simonetta’s eyes blazed. “I hate the 
stage, Maggie. I told the judge that 
father brought me up to it, and that 
now that he was dead I felt that if I 
wasn’t good enough for the best, I 
was too good for the worst. 
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ways under the protecting wings of the 
metamorphosed Maggie, her lack of 
social credentials was forgiven, since 
she spoke vaguely of mines and mag- 
nificence in the far West. 

She had the good sense to make her 
gowns subordinate to her own youth- 
ful beauty, and there was nothing of 
boldness or of self-consciousness in 
her manner when on that first night 
she came down the stairway of the big 
hotel in pale yellow chiffon, with a 
wreath of daffodils and a girdle of 
beaten gold. 

The judge’s son saw her as she stood 
for a moment, hesitating on the land- 
ing. 





And that was why I was 
looking for other work, to 
pay for my training.” 

“Tt don't seem that this is 
much better,” Maggie per- 
sisted. 

“Ah, Maggie,” Simonet- 
ta’s voice took on a coaxing 
note, “think what it will 
mean—to have all the pretty 
clothes I want, and five hun- 
dred clear at the end.” 

“Yes.” Maggie was weak- 
ening. 

“And when he said that I 
mustn't tell anybody, I said: 
‘I must tell Maggie. And 
he said: ‘Who’s Maggie? 
And I said: ‘The dearest 
thing in the world—and 
she’s been like a mother.’ ” 

They squeezed hands un- 
der the table. 

“And now we'll go to the 
shops,” Simonetta planned, 
as she finished her soda. 
“[’m going to buy the under- 
neath things to-day, Mag- 
gie, and then to-morrow 
we'll get the gowns, the 
wonderful gowns that will 
match my hair, for I’m go- 
ing to take the place by 
storm, Maggie.” 





She did take the place by 


storm, and as she was al- 
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“Who is she?’ he asked, and could 
not take his eyes from her; and she, not 
knowing that he was the man _ she 
sought, looked into his upturned face 
and felt a strange stirring within her 
soul. And that was fate! 

It was such a simple thing to make 
him love her—in that the judge had 
known his son. And it is here that Si- 
monetta’s story really begins, for the 
moment that a woman grapples with 
fate, is her real moment of birth. Hith- 
erto Simonetta had fought against the 
ugly facts of existence. She had hated 
the life that her father had made her 
lead, but now she began to hate her- 
self. 

Of course, she tried to make ex- 
cuses. 

“He must be a cad, Maggie,” she 
said one night, as she came into Mag- 
gie’s room to brush her hair, “or he 
wouldn’t have treated the girl that 
way.” 

“Well, I like his looks and I haven't 
seen the girl.” 


Maggie was wrapping her carefully 


dressed head in a veil. In spite of Si- 
monetta’s lavish expenditure, Maggie 
had known the pinch of poverty, and 
she refused to be curled and waved oft- 
ener than twice a week. 

“Well, I’ve seen her.” Simonet- 
ta spoke through a golden mist. “She 
came back yesterday; and she’s like a 
snowdrop, and she’s awfully hurt; but 
he doesn’t know it.” 

Maggie climbed into bed, and, 
propped up by the pillows, lay like a 
mummy in her enveloping veil. 

“Now what,” she asked, “does the 
judge expect to get out of it?” 

“He thinks,’ said Simonetta, “that 
if the boy is hurt, he will turn back for 
sympathy—to her.” She caught her 
breath. 

“Well, he won’t,” was Maggie’s care- 
fully delivered opinion. “Men ain’t that 
kind.” 

“Oh, men!” Simonetta flung her hair 
back from her face and stood up. 
“There are no men. They are all chil- 
dren—little, mistaken children. And 
that is why we women—love them.” 

Maggie sat up with the face of the 


tragic muse. “There, I knew that was 
what would happen,” she accused. 

For a moment Simonetta’s glance de- 
fied her; then she said slowly: “Yes, 
that is what has happened, Maggie.” 
And she fell on her knees by the bed. 


The next morning, Maggie said: 
“Let’s go back home, Simonetta. 
There’s worse things than poverty. 
Sometimes when I’m trailing these long 
gowns over the rugs, and holding up 
my head and trying to keep my mouth 
shut, and pretending to be swell, and 
eating seven-course dinners, I just wish 
that I was back in our old hall room 
with a frying pan full of frankfurters, 
and you coming in with your face shin- 
ing, for a comfortable supper and a 
comfortable talk.” 

“T can’t go back on my bargain,” Si- 
monetta said tensely. “I’ve got to keep 
faith with the judge.” 

She was keeping faith with the judge 
when, that afternoon, she climbed the 
mountainside with his son, and, in the 
dim greenness of the forest, told him 
“no” when he asked her to marry him. 

“You love me, Simonetta,” he said 
masterfully. “I’m not a fool. I know 
that you love me.” 

Her eyes did not meet his, but she 
said lightly. “I love myself better, and 
you mustn't ask me again—never, nev- 
er, never!” 

“T shall ask you until you say ‘yes.’ 

“T shall never say ‘yes.’ ” 

“Simonetta!” 

“It—it has all been very jolly, little 
boy, but we mustn’t call it—love.” 

“Simonetta !’” 

“Oh, stop saying my name over and 
over again. It—it sounds idiotic.” Her 
laugh, echoing and reéchoing among 
the hills, came back with a _ hollow 
sound. 

“Then it has all been a game?” 

“Yes,” defiantly. “Why not? Men 
and women play it and call it love; and 
if one of them is hurt—it’s all in the 
game.” 

“T have never played it.” 

Her eyes blazed, “Such a nice little 
lie,” she mocked. “A little bird told 
me that there was a girl before me.” 


” 
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“Helen ?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh, Helen didn’t care. She didn’t 
care a rap. We had just grown up to- 
gether, and everything was planned for 
us. And when I found out that it 
wasn’t real love that I felt I sounded 
her, and I saw that she felt the same 
way. She doesn’t care a rap for me.” 

She looked into his eyes and saw that 
he was telling the truth; out of his ig- 
norance he was telling ‘the truth. He 
had stuck a knife into a woman’s heart, 
but he did not know that he was an 
assassin. 

“Marry me, Simonetta,” the boy per- 
sisted, and Simonetta’s heart said: 
“Why not?” 

Maggie said: ‘Why not?” too, when 
Simonetta told her. 





And Simonetta’s heart said: ““Why not?” 


“T guess I wouldn't stick to any old 
bargain with his father,’ she advised. 
“The boy’s got his own money, so what 
difference would it make if you did lose 
the five hundred?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Simonetta. 
lights were out, and she was sitting by 


The 


the window in Maggie’s room. “It 
isn’t that. If he didn’t have a cent in 
the world I’d marry him. If I had to 
work my fingers to the bone I’d marry 
him. He’s the man I want, Maggie, 
he’s the man I want!” 

“Then take him,” said Maggie. 

But Simonetta shook her head. 
“What could I tell him,’ she asked 
slowly, “of my life with my father, of 
the bargain I made with his father? Do 
you think any man’s love could stand 
that, Maggie?” 
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Maggie considered. “A man’s love 
will stand most anything,” she decided. 

“Yes, now while it’s new. But I’m 
not his kind, and he'd find it out. That 
little Helen snowdrop is his kind. She’s 
like his mother and the women of his 
family, and he’d want me to be. Oh, 
yes, he would. Men like conventional 
women in their homes. But if I let him 
go now he'll always remember me; that 
I was beautiful and that I came into 
his life and went out of it like a dream. 
And I'd rather have him think of me 
that way than to have him know of the 
little hall room and the frankfurters, 
and the bargain I made with his father, 
and the lies I have told. He'd hate me, 
oh, Maggie, he’d hate me!” 

“He wouldn't. No man could hate 
you, Simonetta.” 

Simonetta rose and crossed the room 
to where the moonlight, striking across 
a long mirror, reflected her beauty 
mistily. She raised her arms and the 
folds of her thin white robe fell back. 
Her unbound hair was blown by the 
breeze from the open window, so that 
she seemed caught in a web of gold. 

“Tam beautiful, Maggie,” she said in 
a hushed voice, “but when my beauty 
fades, what then?” 

The next day Simonetta went back 
to the judge. She had on the shabby 
black gown and she was very pale. 

“Well, he asked me,” she said, “‘and 
I—I turned him down.” 

The judge looked at her keenly. 
“What’s the matter then?” he demand- 
ed. 

For a moment she was silent, and 
then she raised her eyes. “I fell in love 
with him myself.” 

3efore the misery of her glance the 
judge was dumb. 
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“T never thought of that,” he stam- 
mered finally. 

“No, of course not.” And her voice 
trailed off into silence. 

The judge reached for his check 
“Well, anyhow, you've earned 
He tried to say it cheer- 


book. 
the money.” 
fully. 

“Yes,” she said dully, “I’ve earned 
the money. At first I thought I wouldn't 
take it. It didn’t seem as if I could. 
But I’ve got to get something out of 
it, haven’t I? I can’t wear the clothes 
—not the way I live here—people would 
talk.” 

The judge filled in the amount and 
signed his name. As he handed her 
the blue slip his eyes answered the 
mute appeal in hers. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked gently. 

“Learn to—sing.” 

“And then?” 

“Go on the stage.” 

“You'll succeed with your youth and 
beauty,” he comforted her. 

She flung out her hands, 
might have married him!” 

The judge started. “IWVhat?” 

“T might have married him,” the girl 
repeated dryly. “It would have been 
worth more to me than the five hun- 
dred. It would have been worth more 
to me than money. It would have been 
worth more to me than heaven!” She 
caught her breath gaspingly. 

Then she went to the door and 
opened it. On the threshold she turned 
and looked back. 

“Don’t you ever tell him,’ 
“Don't you ever tell him!” 

And when he had promised, she went 
out and shut the door. 


“Ah, but I 


* she said. 








At. the Musicale 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE tenor’s voice soared, and soft- 
ly sank into silence. The room 
resounded with handclappings, 

and a chorus of enthusiastic exclama- 
tions, but the professor put one hand 
before his cynical young mouth and 
yawned, . 

“Why do you do that?’ the girl 
leaned toward him curiously. ‘Don’t 
you like his voice?” 

“Oh, well enough; but it bores me 
the way these love songs. always bring 
in something about dying.” 

“Oh!” The way she looked at him 


H. VON S. LUCAS 
over her fan was very irritating to a 
serious-minded youth. 

“Perhaps you can explain it,” he 
scoffed. 

“Perhaps. I can do it better in the 
garden, though.” 

“T don’t see why. There are bugs 
out there, and toads, and mosquitoes, 
and——” 

“And moonlight, and roses, and stars 
in the summer night,” she mocked 
gayly. 

“Come, then!” He arose abruptly. 
“I think he is going to delight his au- 
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dience again. He probably will drag 
the moonlight and the starlight and the 
rest of it in before he finishes his ditty. 
I'd as well go.” 

“At any rate, it is better to sing of 
beautiful things, and to see them, than 
to let your thoughts dwell on bugs 
and toads and mosquitoes.” 

The dainty form at his side swayed 
toward him, and the tip of one bare 
white shoulder brushed against his 
hand, as he held wide the garden door 


She looked at him very steadily for a moment. 


for her to pass through. She laughed 
silently to herself, and drew up a lace 
scarf that had fallen to her elbows. 
“Do you know”—her voice was soft 
and sweet with little ripples all under- 
neath—“it is a distinctly new expe- 
rience for me to have a man consent 
to walk in the garden with me as the 
lesser of two evils?” 
_ “Ts it? If you don’t like it, I hope 
you will not feel obliged to come,” he 
rejoined politely, 
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“Oh, it is an experience, and expe- 
rience is a dcar schoolmaster. I am 
especially partial to schoolmasters, you 
know,” she concluded frivolously, with 
an altogether new emphasis on the old 
maxim, 

He bowed silently, and she curtsied 
saucily back. 

“T’ve heard that the partiality was for 
schoolboys,” said he, as they sat down 
on the broad stone balustrade. 

“The truth is that I am fond of both. 
What are you thinking about with that 
black frown on your face—boys or 
bugs?” 

“Neither. 
songs.” 

“I’ve heard some folks call love it- 
self silly.” 

“You said you could perhaps ex- 
plain why the songs always drag in 
something about dying.” 

“Yes,” she dropped her eyes modest- 
ly. “I think I can, in a way. I never 
wrote love songs—I’ve been in love, 
though.” 

“Doubtless !” 


Of the silliness of love 


Something made the 


professor’s voice ring out a little sharp- 
ly 


“Haven't your” she inquired inno- 
cently, and then without waiting for his 
reply, she proceeded: “Of course you 
haven't, though, or you would not need 
to have things explained. Now, I'll 
have to begin at the beginning.” She 
drew her skirts aside and made room 
for him to move out of the way of the 
bobbing rose spray. He moved toward 
her a little suspiciously, and .when a 
lace frill blew against his knee, he 
pushed it away. 

“T’ve heard that you are an inveterate 
flirt!” he said abruptly. 

“Now, I wonder,” she remarked dis- 
passionately, “why you tell me that.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, unless I was re- 
minded by what you said about having 
been in love.” 

“Oh, that! It is all in the way of 
experience. It comes eventually to the 
best of women—and the most sensible 
of men. If I tell you things to-night, 
it is only to prepare you for what you 
must inevitably undergo, and I will 
have to begin at the beginning because, 
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after all, there isn’t a great deal that 
one can tell.” 

“Proceed.” The professor used ex- 
actly the tone that would have been 
vouchsafed to a pupil beginning a reci- 
tation. 

“It begins very subtly, you know. 
The girl swung one white-slippered 
foot as she talked. “You have, first, a 
queer feeling that you long to be with 
that other person, and with it a feeling 
of dread to see—that other person. You 
understand, don’t your” 

“Oh, surely. Anything so clear as 
that, only I don’t quite understand how 
you identify—that other person.” 

“Don't you? Well, you'll know when 
the time comes. You will not need an 
explanation of the identity of zs 

“The party of the second part.” 

“Oh, thank you. I didn’t know what 
to call a person who might be either 
him or her—I mean, he or she, as the 
case might happen to be. Well, when 
you are with the party of the second 
part, you are always thinking in per- 
sonalities, however much you may be 
conversing in abstractions.” 

“Perhaps that accounts for some of 
the silliness of the songs.” 

“Probably; but you always come 
round to the personalities at last, you 
know; and when you are talking, even 
in abstractions, you are always longing 
and—dreading, to Icok into the eyes of 
the party of the second part. You 
look, occasionally, but not for very long 
at a time, because——” 

“Ves ada 

“Oh, just because.” 

“That is very clear indeed, and what 
then?” 

“Oh, after you get to this point, there 
is a season where mere speech is en- 
tirely inadequate. You can sit for hours 
together, and not say a word. You just 
—commune.” 

The bit of flounce blew against his 
knee again, and he forgot to remove it, 
but stroked it absent-mindedly. The 
girl smiled to herself, and turned her 
head aside. 

“Then it is,” she went on very soft- 
ly, “that one begins to think of death, 
when life has grown so sweet—so 


” 
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sweet! It seems the final test of things 
to be able to say, and feel, that one 
would die, if necessary or at all desir- 
able, for—the party of the second part, 
just when life has grown to mean so 
much, Can you faintly catch the idea?” 

“T regret to say that my inexperience 
is so deep that I cannot.” 

The professor had been stirring un- 
easily during her last speech, and he 
stood suddenly before her, frowning. 
She laughed up at him impishly. 

“When J get to talking of dying to 
parties of the second part,” she con- 
fessed above the tip of her fan, “it is 
not from unselfish motives, The parties 
always catch their breath at the thought 
of me passing away in my youth and 
bloom—they protest—they say such 
beautiful things to me—and I like to 
hear them. J do the speaking, you un- 
derstand, but I take care to let the 
parties of the second part do all the 
thinking; for the very idea of it, if ever 
I were to let it get beyond a mere word, 
would frighten me—frighten me.” 

She shivered as she spoke, and then 
grew silent, and in the moonlight he 
watched a shadow rest for a moment 
on her face. 

“Ts that all you had to tell me?” he 
asked coldly. 

“Tt is about all I can tell vou, because 
so much of it can’t be spoken, even in 
a love song.” 

“You seem quite experienced in such 
matters.” 

“*An inveterate flirt? has to be.” 

The shadow still rested, and some- 
thing made him say quickly: 

“Perhaps I should not have told you 
that. I am sorry.” 

“Even though it be the truth?” 

“Ts it the truth? I'll take your 
word.” 

“Even against appearances?” 

They were walking slowly in a broad 
track of light that streamed from an 
open door, and she lifted her face so 
that he could see the limpid blue of her 
eyes, the little quiver of her scarlet 
mouth. He looked at her steadily, and 
the frown faded from his handsome, 
stern young face. He drew a deep 
breath, as he waited for her answer. 
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“Ts it true?” he asked again. 

“Would you feel very dreadfully if 
I were to say that it is? I would not 
like to deceive any one so. truthful as 
yourself. Would you be sorry?” 

“I think I would. I think I'd be 
very sorry.” 

“Why ?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

She looked at him very steadily for 
a moment. Because she was a woman 
and because she was very experienced 
in playing with men’s hearts, she knew 
what depended upon her reply. She 
had watched him shun her, only to 
come reluctantly to her side again and 
again, usually to quarrel, always to hold 
himself in stern aloofness. She 
dropped her eyes because she felt tears 
welling in them, and this was not a time 
to let him see the m—not until she could 
decide. Decide? That was exactly 
what she could not do—he would come 
back—he would not go away. She 
must have time to think it over—to 
make up her mind, for once she let him 
speak there would be an end to all the 
others. To-morrow, now—to-morrow 
would 

“Shall I tell you why I wish you to 
assure me what you really are in your 
heart?” he asked again, most gently, 
and there were tones in his voice that 
made her tremble so that she could not 
trust herself to be in earnest. She still 
looked down, studying the gravel in the 
path at her feet. 

“It seems to me,” she said slowly, 
“that for such a serious-minded man, 
you are progressing rather rapidly 
from abstractions to personalities.” 

And suddenly catching her lace skirts 
about her ankles, she ran lightly up the 
broad steps. From the top she looked 
down at him, and laughed an invitation, 
but he did not follow. She watched 
him as he raised his hat and disap- 
peared in the night. 

“He will come back to-morrow,” she 
said to herself, a little frightened. “He 
will be angry, and he has a right to be 
—I have done this way so many times, 
and in so many different ways. He 
will come back, and he will make me 
feel his disapproval, and I shall adore 
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“What frightened you so?” he whispered, soothing her as one would a frightened child. 


him because he will not crawl. I will 
just smooth it all away, and I'll watch 
that dark face grow tender and sweet, 
and when his eyes look at me—oh, like 
that—I am going to tell him just what 
= wants me to say—and won’t beg 
or.” 


She sighed happily, and turned to- 
ward the room with its lights and 
laughter. 

Bang! 
rang out from the garden gate! 


The noise of a pistol shot 
Oh, 
had he cared so much—had he 

Oh! She was flying over the gravel in 
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the direction that he had taken—crying, 
sobbing, fearing for what she might 
see. When she came upon him he was 
bending over on one knee. 

“Howard—Howard! Oh, what have 
you done!” Her arms were about him, 
and she scarce dared to look upon his 
face. 

In another instant she was raised up 
in his arms. His face was close to hers 
in the half light. 

“What frightened you so? What was 
it you feared?” he whispered, soothing 
her as one would a frightened child. 

“Oh—I thought you had shot—your- 
self—because 1 was such a frivolous 
thin ss 

His kiss stopped her half-sobbing 
words, 
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He held her close, and did not speak 
for a moment. 

“Well—well—well!” came in a 
chorus from the group pressing upon — 
each other in the path between the 
shrubbery. “What in the worl % 

“Nothing whatever, except an ex- 
ploded tire!’ The young professor 
motioned toward a machine standing 
dimly out in the road. He did not put 
away the clinging arms about his neck. 
“And Rotha, running to see, came near 
stepping upon the finest specimen of the 
Agaricus Campestris that I ever saw.” 

“Rotha! Rotha! When did you get 
so well acquainted?” asked a saucy 
girl, peering up into her face. 

“Only since she became my fiancée,” 
returned the professor, with a bow. 


The Conquerors 


HOUGH foois that feed on woe, in dark misgiving, 
May bow their backs to bear a primal curse, 
Undaunted hearts shall hymn the bliss of living 
And all the joy that thrills a universe. 


Bewail no fate nor sigh for rest Elysian; 
Defy no fate with stern, rebellious soul; » 


They laugh with fate who see, with broader vision, 
That they and fate are parts of one great whole. 


Rejoice in all of life, her rue and roses; 
In toil, in strife, in pain, in quiet breath, 
In Being’s self—so, when the chapter closes, 
We'll drink, praise God, an unknown joy in death. 


Then, forward, surge of pale, illumined faces! 
Achieve the moon and storm the slopes of Mars! 
Unchained, we'll rove the glad, eternal spaces, 
True heirs of all that lies beyond the stars. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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By ELLIOTT FLOWER Es 


ETSON and his aéroplane ‘runabout 
swept toward the landing park. He 
shut off the motor and let himself 

glide, merely guiding. Then, sudden- 
ly, a cross current of wind struck the 
machine, and it careened and swerved 
from its course. Jetson commented 
irritably upon the vagaries of aéro- 
planes and wind, but a quick move- 
ment of levers steadied him, although 
not in time to enable him to make the 
landing. The motor was started again, 
and he soared away, circling back pres- 
ently for another trial. This time he 
was successful. 

“Haven’t been joy riding with this, 
have you, James?’ he asked of the 
man who, with a couple of assistants, 
was awaiting him. 

“Me, sir?’ exclaimed James, as if 
hurt by the insinuation. “Oh, no, sir.” 

“Well, it isn’t running just right. I 
wish you'd look it over.” 

“To-night, sir?” 

“No; to-morrow will do. I'll take 
the big tourist in the morning, so you'll 
have all day to see what’s the matter 
with the runabout.” 

“Run the tourist 
asked James. 

“Certainly not,” answered Jetson. 
“That’s too much like work. Besides, 
I'll have one or two guests to enter- 
tain.” 

“Very good, sir,” said James. 

Jetson watched the men trundle the 
aéroplane to its berth in the air-ship 
shelter, and shook his head disconso- 
lately. 

“They take up too much room,” he 
sighed. “No living in town any more, 
even for part of the year. Housing a 
fleet of air ships in town would wreck 
even a billionaire. Town is only for 


yourself, 


sirt 


the poor; the unfortunate rich are ban- 
ished to the country. It is very hard, 
but one must live up to his station. 
Sometimes I wish I were poor enough 
to be independent.” 

He turned thoughtfully toward the 
house. 

The night was warm, to put it 
mildly. Perhaps “insufferably hot” 
would be a better term. The electric 
fan in the library seemed merely to 
make a current of hot air. It was too 
warm to read, too warm to write, too 
warm to smoke, and, later, he found 
it too warm to sleep. Even a com- 
bination of gauzy pajamas and the 
electric fan did not bring him comfort. 
After trying and abandoning the bed, 
he wandered from place to place, from 
fan to fan, from window to window, 
in search of a cool spot, and found it 
not. 
“It’s better two or three hundred 
feet up,” he reflected. 

So, finally, he rang for James, which 
James, who had_ himself __ retired, 
thought most inconsiderate. Neverthe- 
less, James responded, although some- 
what en dishabille, 

“Can't stand it down here, James,” 
explained Jetson. “I think I'll have to 
go up for a breeze. There must be 
one up there somewhere. Anyhow, it 
will be something to get away from 
ground and buildings that are simply 
radiating heat.” 

“Very well, sir,” returned James. 

“Inflate the small dirigible,” instruct- 
ed Jetson, “just enough to float it at 
about three hundred feet, and then 
you can anchor me for the night. I'll 
sleep in it.” 

“T think there’s enough gas in it for 
that now, sir,” explained James. “It 
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But he was awake now—thoroughly awake. 


wasn’t deflated after the chef used it 
for his trip to market, but there’s been 
some leakage.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed Jetson. 
“Put some cushions in the car, and I'll 
be right out.” 

In pajamas, slippers, and a light 
dressing gown, Jetson presently sallied 
forth. The small dirigible was ready 
for him. It was rather wobbly, he no- 
ticed, in spite of its light ribs, but it 
had sufficient buoyancy for his pur- 
pose. Further inflation would be nec- 


essary to make it rigid 
enough to be navigable, 
but it would serve as a 
captive balloon, and the 
automatic windlass and 
cable had been arranged 
for the ascent. 

“Signal wire work- 
ing?” asked Jetson. 

“VES, Sits 

“All right. If you 
don’t hear from me _ be- 
fore, reel me down at 
eight o'clock, and _ tell 
Martin to have my bath 
ready at that hour.” 

He entered the car and 
improvised a very com- 
fortable couch, then 
raised one hand to indi- 
cate that he was ready. 

James released the car 
from its anchorage, 
pulled back a lever, and 
watched the automatic 
windlass pay out both sig- 
nal wire and rope. Up, 
up, up the dirigible went, 
slowly and _ waveringly, 
until it reached the limit 
to which it could lift car 
and man. ‘Then the an- 
choring lever made it 
fast. James watched it 
for a moment, to see that 
all was well, before re- 
turning to his bed. 

Jetson found a breeze 
up there. It was not a 
strong breeze, being 
barely sufficient to make 
the car pull gently 
on the restraining rope, but it was a 
cool breeze—at least, cool enough to 
be in pleasing contrast with the air 
below. It had free sweep, and was 
less affected by the heat that earth 
and buildings had been storing up all 
day. A sigh of contentment escaped 
him as he felt it. The gentle rocking 
of the car was soothing, and he began 
to feel drowsy. 

“By George!” he reflected, “wealth 
has its compensations, after all; it 
makes this possible.” Then he slept. 











THE MAN IN PINK 


II. 


A touring car, containing a party of 
boisterous young men, swept along the 
highway. They had been celebrating, 
and the celebration was not yet over. 
Some of them were singing—that is, 
they thought they were singing. Any- 
how, they. were making a noise. 

Suddenly, Watkins, who was at the 
wheel, shut off the power and put on 
the brake. 

“What’s the matter?” 
from the tonneau. 

Watkins pointed, and then they all 
saw it. An anchored dirigible hovered 
above in the moonlight. It was so 
close that they could follow visually the 
anchoring cable from car to windlass. 

“Jetson is sleeping up again,” re- 
marked Watkins. 

“Sleeping up?” repeated Perrin in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes,” explained Watkins; “he al- 
ways roosts high for the breeze when 
the nights are hot. I tell you, it makes 
me boil!” 


asked Perrin, 


“Boil to-night, anyhow, old man,” 


put in Carle. “Jetson can’t make me 
any hotter’n Iam. What’s wrong with 
him?” 

“He’s a gloater.” 

“A what?” 

“A gloater—always flaunting his 
money and his_luck in the faces of the 
less fortunate. It’s enough to make 
anarchists, to see a man anchored out 
on a night like to-night. I believe he 
just likes to rub it in, does it purpose- 
ly, to create envy and discontent.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Tolliver. 
“Keeps a whole fleet of air ships, while 
the poor have to be satisfied with autos. 
It’s a shame.” 

“There’s others,”’ commented Carle. 

“Oh, there’s others that keep air 
ships,” admitted Tolliver, “but he’s got 
‘em beat a mile. I tell you, things 
ain’t right when the poor have to stick 
to the lowways while the rich use the 
highways; the contrast is too strong. 
No wonder the poor man, with his 
measly old auto, gets sore.” 

“Aéroplanes don’t cost so much,” 
persisted Carle. “If you’re so envious 
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of the man in the air, why don’t you 
get one?” 

“Where'd I keep it?” retorted Tol- 
liver, “It takes room, doesn’t it? 
You can’t land it in a city street or 
stable it in an alley barn, can you? 
That’s what makes it a rich-man af- 
fair. There are cheap aéroplanes and 
dear aéroplanes, but they’re no use to 
us, unless a park is thrown in with 
them. And dirigible balloons—well, 
look at Jetson’s establishment!” 

They looked, and the ‘truth of his 
contention was clear. Air ships might 
be only twenty cents apiece, and still 
the upkeep expense would put them 
beyond the reach of a man of mod- 
erate income. Jetson’s establishment 
seemed like an ostentatious affront to 
less fortunate mortals. 

“I’m going to take a fall out of him, 
right now,” declared Watkins, jump- 
ing to the ground. 

The others followed, although Carle 
showed some reluctance. Carle always 
liked to reason things out. 

“Let’s consider this,” he urged. 
“Autos are cheap and common, of 
course, but they suit us better than air 
ships. | They’re more convenient for 
short runs and little outings. An air 
ship’s of no real use, except for long 
runs, and then you’ve got to figure on 
a landing park at your destination. I 
don’t see that the rich have got so 
much the best of it; they have_to keep 
air ships for the sake of appearances, 
and most of us don’t really need or 
want them.” 

“But look at the class distinction 
when the highways are exclusively for 
the rich and the lowways for the rest 
of us,” objected Watkins. 

“We find the rich on the lowways, 
too,” persisted Carle. 

“Sure,” agreed Watkins. “They 
still have to use autos a good deal.” 

“Then there’s another thing,” Carle 
went on. “There’s no real joy riding 
in an air ship.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not!’ repeated Carle, in 
astonishment. ‘“Haven’t you heard the 
preachers and the W. C. T. U. pro- 
claiming the air ship as the greatest 
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recent factor in the temperance move- 
ment. It takes a steady hand, a quick 
eye, and a clear brain—for passenger 
as well as aviator.” 

“God help the rich; the poor can 
drink,” put in Perrin. 

“Anyhow,” insisted Watkins, “here 
goes for Jetson. I can’t stand the lux- 
ury of a man sleeping up on a night 
like this. It makes the poor restive to 
see such luxury.” 

He set off in the direction of the 
windlass, the others following. 

“An axe,” he whispered, after a brief 
examination of anchor rope and signal 
wire. ‘Where can we find an axe?” 

Tolliver found one in a tool shed. 
There was then some argument as to 
who should have the honor of turning 
this offensive plutocrat loose in the air, 
but the axe was finally given to Wat- 
kins. Carle alone put in no claim 
for it. 

“Poor man!” sighed Carle. “I have 
no grudge against him. He has trou- 
bles enough. I’ve always heard that 
an air ship was its own punishment.” 

“Stand back!” ordered Watkins. 

The next moment the axe swished 
through the air and descended upon 
rope and wire at the point where they 
left the reel. 

Jetson floated gently away through 
the night. 


III. 


Miss Anita Coakley was awakened 
by the rattling of a window shade. She 
raised her head slightly from the pil- 
low, and glanced toward the window. 

Now, when a girl is awakened from 
a sound sleep, and sees at her window 
a man attired in something closely re- 
sembling pink pajamas, she is, doubt- 
less, justified in screaming. Anyhow, 
Anita Coakley screamed. There was 
a balcony just outside the window, and 
the pale dawn showed a man on the 
balcony—a man who seemed on the 
point of entering the room, and who 
was clearly not attired for calling. So 
Anita Coakley screamed, and, having 
screamed, buried her head under the 
bedclothes. 

When she finally mustered up cour- 


age enough to look again, the man had 
disappeared. She waited, thinking her 
scream must have aroused some one, 
but nobody came. Then, at last, she 
slipped out of bed and crept to the 
window. He might be hiding on the 
balcony, but it was easier to investi- 
gate than to remain in a condition of 
nervous apprehension, 

The balcony was a small affair, little 
more than the width of the window, 
supported by ornamental iron brackets, 
and unconnected with the ground be- 
low. To reach it from the lawn, a 
ladder would be necessary, unless one 
could climb the side of the house like 
a fly. Yet there was no ladder, and 
neither was there, now, any man. The 
dawning day showed not even a trace 
of pink pajamas. 

“But he was here,” she told herself. 
“T saw him, What can have become 
of him? And what was he doing at 
my window?” 

These unanswered questions were 
disconcerting enough to put sleep out of 
the question, so she pulled down the 
shade and proceeded to dress herself. 
But always she watched that window, 
half expecting another interruption. 
But the shade now remained undis- 
turbed. 

Courage and clothing seemed to go 
together, and she was quite ready to 
pursue her investigations more boldly 
when she was fully dressed. She raised 
the shade, and stepped out on the 
balcony, but there was no clue to the 
mystery either there or on the lawn 
below. No ladder was in evidence, nor 
was there any rope. 

“But he was here,” she repeated. “I 
saw him.” 

Turning her eyes toward the public 
square, she was almost as much star- 
tled as she had been when first awak- 
ened. 

The Coakley residence faced a street 
that led directly to the square, a sec- 
tion of the centre of which was plainly 
visible from the balcony upon which 
Anita stood. The great flagpole was 
in this section. The great flagpole was 
in two parts, there being a crosstree 
where the topmast joined the main pole, 
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and, perched 
upon the 
crosstree, she 
discerned a 
pink man. 
Just what 
gave him the 
pinkish hue 
Was not evi- 
dent at that 
distance, but 
she surmised 
that the ex- 
planation was 
“pink paja- 
mas.” 

He was, 
she decided, 
the same 
man who had 
looked in at 
her window. 
But Wit. 
should a man 
in pink paja- 
mas go about 
in the early 
morning, 
scaling bal- 
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conies and 
climbing flag- 
poles? And 


how had he at- 
tained these 
perches ? A lit- 
tle thought 
convinced her 
that he had 
not climbed 
the pole. 
That would 
have been an 
extremely dif- 
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ficult feat, 

and would 

have taken much time. “How, then, had 
he transferred himself from the bal- 
cony to the crosstree?) And why was 
he roosting there? 

Others had discovered him, and a 
crowd was gathering in the square—a 
crowd that showed many evidences of 
hasty toilet. She could see various 
men motioning, and, apparently, also 
calling, to him to come down. The 


“No place for me,” he decided quickly. 


town marshal was gesticulating au- 
thoritatively with his cane. But the 
man on the perch shook his head. “And 
I don’t blame him,” declared Anita. 


He shouted at the people below occa- 
sionally, but they seemed to find his 
words incomprehensible. 

She slipped out and joined the crowd. 
“What’s the matter with him?’ she 
asked of the first man she met. 
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“Crazy,” was the reply. “Any time 
you see a pink man roosting on a flag- 
pole, it’s a safe bet he’s crazy.” 

“How did he get there?” she per- 
sisted. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. — 

“How are you going to get him 
down?” she went on. 

“We're telephoning the fire depart- 
ment at Woodford for an extension 
ladder,” he explained. “There isn’t one 
here that will reach. Also telephoning 
the asylum to send guards to take 
charge of him when we get him.” 

She moved a little nearer, and looked 
up at him again. Then she uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Good gracious!” was. her mental 
comment. “I believe it’s Mr. Jetson!” 

Back to the house she ran, and soon 
appeared on the balcony with a pair 
of binoculars. 

To look at a man in pink pajamas 
through binoculars did not seem a 
modest thing to do, but she felt that 
she must settle the question of his iden- 
tity. And it was Mr. Jetson. There 
could be no doubt whatever about that. 
She had met Mr. Jetson a few weeks 
before at a seaside resort, and Mr. Jet- 
son had proved to be a most delightful 
man. She had been told he was very 
rich, but of that she had no personal 
knowledge; she only knew that she 
liked him, and that he had been quite 
devoted to her during the brief time 
they were together at the seaside. He 
had asked if he might come to see her, 
and she had assured him he would be 
most welcome. But she had not ex- 
pected him to come in pink pajamas 
and roost on a flagpole. 

He was seated astride the crosstree, 
with his legs wrapped round the pole. 
This left his hands free, and those free 
hands were most mysteriously em- 
ployed. He took a handkerchief from 
the pocket of his pajamas and tore a 
piece out of it. Then he passed a hand 
over pole and crosstree, as if search- 
ing for something. Whatever it was, 
he evidently found it, for there was 
considerable fumbling with both hands, 
after which one thumb seemed to call 
for close attention. 





“Oh!” she cried, suddenly under- 
standing. “He’s got a splinter or a 
nail or something, and he’s writing a 
message in blood.” 

It was even so. A small piece of 
linen fluttered away presently, but, un- 
fortunately for his plan, the rest of the 
handkerchief fluttered away at the 
same time. The crowd below saw only 
the larger piece, but Anita kept her 
eyes on the smaller until she saw it 
caught in a bush. Then she hurried 
down to get it, 

To receive a message written in 
blood was certainly romantic, and the 
mystery of this affair added to the be- 
wildering fascination of it. 

The bit of linen that she found had 
printed upon it, in straggling red let- 
ters, the single, but meaningful, word: 
“Pants!” 

“Why, of course!” she cried. “How 
stupid of me not to think of it before! 
Jack has a closet full, and he’s away.” 


IV. 

The first inkling of his plight came 
to Jetson when the dragging rope 
caught in a tree. The car lurched with 
sufficient violence to awaken him. Then 
the rope was torn from the restraining 
branches, and he drifted on. But he 
was awake now—thoroughly awake. 
His predicament was sufficiently awk- 
ward, not to say serious, to bring him 
to complete consciousness instantly. To 
be helplessly adrift was bad enough; 
to be helplessly adrift in pink pajamas 
was worse. 

His first act was to draw in the rope 
and signal wire, for he had no wish 
to find himself anchored inopportune- 
ly. Then he gave his mind to a con- 
sideration of the facts and a solution 
of the problem. The car was loose— 
that much was evident—but how it had 
become loose, how long it had been 
loose, and how far he had drifted, he 
had no means of knowing. Dawning 
day showed that many hours had 
passed since he went to sleep, and he 
might have been drifting all of that 
time. The dirigible was floating much 
lower than before, showing that more 
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gas had been lost, and, furthermore, it 
was not a “dirigible” in its present 
flabby condition. Rigidity was essen- 
tial to control. It was, therefore, im- 
possible to return home against the 
w ind, even if he knew exactly where 

“home” lay. He could, of course, land 
any time by releasing a little more gas, 
but a man in dressing gown and pink 
pajamas hesitates to drop in among 
perfect strangers. An isolated farm- 
house, where he might borrow a hat 
and a pair of overalls without having 
to explain to too many people, would 
be the most desirable landing place. 

Meanwhile, more trouble loomed 
ahead; he was floating low and ap- 
proaching a town. It was hardly pos- 
sible that he could get through with- 
out bumping into something, and a 
quick shift from the car to some more 
stable support might be necessary. 
Wherefore, it seemed desirable to dis- 
card the hampering dressing gown. 

The wisdom of this precaution was 
demonstrated a few minutes later, for 
he collided gently with the side of a 
house and bumped along it until he 
reached a small balcony. He caught 
and clung to the railing of that until 
he could make the car fast to it. Then 
he clambered out. The wind was so 
light that the air ship hardly struggled 
for release. 

“Perhaps,” he reasoned, “there’s a 
chance for some clothes here. It’s 
worth trying, anyhow. I hope nobody 
shoots before I have a chance to ex- 
plain.” 

He pushed aside the shade and 
looked into the room. 

“No place for me,” he decided 
quickly. “Plenty of clothing, but not 
my kind.” 

The occupant of the bed he saw only 
indistinctly, but there was nothing in- 
distinct about the scream that greeted 
him. Here was trouble—real trouble. 
A man with a gun would represent a 
mere pleasing diversion by comparison. 
Ilow could he justify his appearance 
at a girl’s window in pink pajamas? 
How could he explain that he merely 
wished to borrow a pair of trousers 
and a coat? 


He backed away hastily, clambered 
into the car, released it, and, fortunate- 
ly, the erratic breeze now carried him 
clear of the house. There was, how- 
ever, the flagpole in the public square 
to make further trouble for him. <A 
man might try a million times to hit a 
flagpole with a balloon, and never suc- 
ceed, but Jetson, who was not trying, 
quickly saw that he was going to hit 
this one. Just what would happen to 
the air ship was a matter of doubt; 
it might easily be punctured by a nail 
or a splinter. Therefore, it behooved 
him to be ready for a quick transfer 
from car to pole, and such transfer was 
likely to be difficult. The gas cham- 
ber, being longer and broader than the 
car, would hold the latter off. 

Fortunately, however, the car proved 
to be just on a level with the cross- 
tree, and the crosstree projected far 
enough for him to reach it. He first 
tried to push himself clear, but the 
wabbly air ship seemed disposed to 
break its ribs on the pole, and the pole 
looked safer than the car in such cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, he transferred 
his precious person to the crosstree, 
whereupon the air ship unexpectedly 
released itself and floated away. 

Here, at last, was a really serious 
situation. In pajamas on a flagpole! 
He had thought his predicament seri- 
ous before, but it was nothing com- 
pared with this. 

No one was visible when he gained 
his perch, but a night watchman soon 
discovered him, and a few minutes 
later people were flocking to the 
square from all directions. They were 
much excited, gesticulating and shout- 
ing at him continuously. He made out 
that they were advising him to come 
down. There were, however, many 
women in the crowd, and the circum- 
stances made him somewhat averse to 
the society of ladies. He sadly real- 
ized, too, the impracticability, if not 
impossibility, of bringing an air ship 
close enough to take him off, even if 
one were available. So he merely be- 
seeched them to provide raiment, but 
they did not seem to understand. Even 
the megaphone that was finally pro- 
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And then a pair of trousers fluttered gently in the 
breeze. 


cured did not solve the problem, for 
it made only the least important end 
of the verbal exchange distinct. 

“If you can’t slide down the pole,” 
shouted the man with the megaphone, 
“we'll pull a rope up to you by the flag 
halyard.” 

Jetson shook his head, and yelled: 
“First, pants!” 

“Thinks he’s a kid with his first pair 
of pants,” commented one man. 








“And pink ones, at that,” added an- 
other. 

“What are you doing there?” was 
the next question megaphoned up. 

This seemed such a silly question 
that Jetson lost patience. “Roosting!” 
he roared back. 

“Says he’s a rooster,” was the way 
it was interpreted below. 

“How did you get there?” persisted 
the man with the megaphone. 

“Walked,” was the sarcastic reply. 

“Crazy as a loon,” the crowd de- 
cided. 

“Why don’t you come down?” de- 
manded the man with the megaphone. 

“T like the perch,” answered Jetson 
disgustedly. 

“Thinks he’s a fish now,” they in- 
terpreted; and, after a hasty consulta- 
tion, they telephoned for a ladder long 
enough to reach him and also for asy- 
lum attendants to take him in charge 
when he was brought down. 

Jetson, meanwhile, was mentally 
busy with his most perplexing prob- 
lem, and he finally decided that the 
only solution lay in writing his mes- 
sage in blood. He prepared it, as al- 
ready related, and—it went astray. He 
saw the crowd flock to the handker- 
chief that contained no message, while 
the small piece of linen that did floated 
beyond. It was maddening. He 
shouted to them to send up the mega- 
phone; then demanded pencil and 
paper. 

“Pencil! Pencil! Pencil!” he 
yelled. ‘Paper! Paper! Paper!” 

And, at last, possibly because the 
fluttering handkerchief had suggested 
a message, they understood. Pencil 
and paper were attached to the flag 
halyard, and hauled up to him, 

Even in this time of stress Jetson 
was mindful of his business and social 
obligations, and the first message he 
sent down was a telegram to one of 
the men with whom he had an engage- 
ment for that morning. It read: 

Aéroplane trip postponed until to-morrow. 
Called away unexpectedly and unavoidably 
detained. 

“Business engagement with a flag- 
pole,” laughed the man who read this 
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message for the delectation of the 
crowd. “Js he crazy? Oh, no!” 

Next came the following telegram 
for his man James: 

Find out who cut the rope. 
ives on the case immediately. 

“Who cut the rope!” repeated the 
reader. “Say! Somebody else can 
climb the ladder to get him down. It 
don’t look like a good job to me.” 
Then came this: 


Put detect- 


Have air ship ready to take me home. 
I'll be in a hurry when I come down. 

“Sure he will,’ was the comment, 
“but we ain’t providing air ships for 
lunatics.” 

The fourth, and last, message read: 

Pants! Pants! Pants! 

And the meaning of this pathetic 
cry now dawned upon the crowd. 

“By thunder!” cried one. “Ile may 
be crazy, but he knows what he needs, 
all right, all right. Ifa pink man on 
a flagpole don’t need pants, who does?” 

Then it was discovered that relief, 
under feminine convoy, was already at 
hand. 

¥. 

Jetson waited and watched in a 
fever of anxiety. Would they under- 
stand? And would they heed his in- 
structions? Or were they all fools? 

They seemed to be laughing over his 
messages, which was certainly not re- 
assuring. No doubt the situation 
seemed humorous to them, but their 
previous excitement had not led him 
to expect them to make a joke of it. 
If they now insisted upon doing so 
Jetson clinched his hands, and made 
frightful vows; he would break a few 
heads; he would go through that 
crowd like a battering-ram; he would 
But what chance had a man in 
pink pajamas ? 

His thoughts were suddenly diverted 
to other channels by the appearance 
of a girl with a bundle. The horrible 
curse that he was about to launch on 
the crowd below died away on his lips. 
He leaned over, and stared. Could it 
be Miss Anita Coakley? Was it pos- 
sible that Fate would play him so 
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scurvy a trick? If there was one per- 
son in all the world before whom he 
would not want to appear in such hu- 
miliating plight, it was Miss Coakley. 
If there was one person to whom he 
wished to seem a sane, respectable, and 
dignified mortal, it was Miss Coakley. 
And yet, there could be no doubt that 
she was the girl with the bundle. 

“Oh, Lord!’ he groaned dismally. 

Miss Coakley had reached the crowd 
at the foot of the pole, and. she was, 
apparently, explaining something, al- 
though she seemed to be rather diffi- 
dent about it. Finally, she surrendered 
her bundle to the town marshal. and 
withdrew from the centre of activity. 
She did not look up, for which he was 
grateful. If she had, it would have 
been very,, very awkward, for there is 
no rule of etiquette that tells how a 
pink man on a flagpole should greet a 
feminine friend below. 

A cheer from the crowd reached 
him, and then a pair of trousers flut- 
tered gently in the breeze as they were 
drawn up on the flag halyard. They 
were of white duck. An outing shirt 
followed, and even socks and canvas 
outing shoes were not forgotten. It 
was evident that Miss Coakley wished 
him to make himself as presentable as 
the circumstances would permit before 
she was called upon to recognize him. 

Just how he got trousers and shirt 
on over his pajamas he was never 
afterward able to explain. The feat 
called for gymnastic ability of high or- 
der. The crowd below was interested 
and enthusiastic, cheering wildly as his 
toilet progressed, but he never could 
remember much beyond the passionate 
way he embraced the pole from time to 
time. He did, however, succeed in 
arraying himself for the descent. Then 
a stout rope was pulled up to him, and, 
having made it fast, he slid to the 
ground with only slight damage to his 
hands. 

The marshal grabbed him the mo- 
ment he was within reach, and the 
marshal had several volunteer assist- 
ants. This was annoying. It was 
even more annoying to have a score 
of people shouting: “Hang on to 
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him!” “Don’t let him go!” “Tie him 
up!” “Where are those asylum 
guards?” etc. It had been his purpose 
to say a few words to them about their 
stupidity, but he had no chance. He 
had intended to see to those neglected 
telegrams immediately, but he found 
himself otherwise occupied. In truth, 
he found himself overpowered before 
he knew what was happening. 

“We'll lock him up till the asylum 
men come,” said the marshal. 

Then Jetson understood that he was 
considered crazy, and he tried to ex- 
plain the situation, but no one heeded 
him. He told how his air ship had 
floated away, but they ignored him. 
The marshal and his volunteer assist- 
ants clung to him desperately, and his 
struggles and protestations only made 
matters worse. The marshal decided 
that he didn’t want the custody of such 
a lunatic for even a short time. 

“Git a wagon,” he ordered, “and 
we'll take him to the asylum ourselves. 
Six of us kin sit on him, while one 
drives.” 

There was, however, an unexpected 
interruption. Anita Coakley had kept 
modestly in the background, watching, 
listening, and hoping that the compli- 
cations would not prove serious, but 
this was more than she could stand. 
Fortunately, she was a girl of some 
resourcefulness. 

“One moment,” she _ interposed, 
quickly confronting the marshal. “You 
forget that the clothes are mine.” 

“They don't look like it,” retorted 
the marshal. 

“T mean,’ she explained, blushing, 
“I furnished them. They are my 
brother's. But what right have you to 
take them away?” 

The marshal scratched his head in 
perplexity. “Why—why, we can’t do 
nothin’ else,” he argued. “We got this 
crazy man arrested——” 

“I’m not crazy,” Jetson broke in. 
“Miss Coakley, you know I’m_ not 
crazy, although you find me in a 
strange and humiliating situation. One 
of my air ships slipped its moorings 
unexpectedly.” 

Miss Coakley nodded, but her words 
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were still for the marshal. “Is the 
clothing I furnished under arrest, too?” 
she demanded sarcastically. 

The marshal’s perplexity increased. 
His duty, so far as his prisoner was 
concerned, seemed clear, but the cloth- 
ing presented a problem unprecedented 
in his experience. Furthermore, the 
Coakleys were influential, and Miss 
Coakley especially was not one to be 
offended with impunity. 

“To take that clothing away in the 
face of my protest,” she went on, “will 
be theft—highway robbery.” 

“That's right,” acquiesced one or 
two in the crowd. 

“But,” complained the marshal, “I 
can't take him without it. Why, say! 
Without them clothes that you provid- 
ed, he'd look like a pink Chinyman 
with loose panties and his shirt hang- 
in’ out. I guess you didn’t git a good 
look at him up on the pole, Miss Coak- 
ley.” 

She blushed again, but held stead- 
fastly to her point. ‘Then,’ she said, 
“why take him at all?” 

“What kin I do with him?” demand- 
ed the marshal. 

“Why, he goes with the clothes just 
now,” she answered. 

“Oh, I say,” broke in Jetson dis- 
consolately. ‘I’m no prize package!” 

“THe’s crazy,’ objected the marshal. 
“T couldn’t turn him over to you.” 

“What else can you do?” she que- 
ried. The marshal didn’t know. 
“Send a guard with him, if you like,” 
she went on, “but he looks harmless 
to me.” 

Jetson groaned. To be thus calmly 
characterized as a harmless lunatic— 
and by her—was enough to make a 
man groan. 

“Father may know him,” she added. 
“T think it likely he will.” Then to 
Jetson: “Come!” 

She took him by the hand and led 
him away, the volunteer guards releas- 
ing him without protest. 

The marshal followed, first, how- 
ever, requesting some of the men to re- 
main within call. The marshal was tak- 
ing no chances. Feminine influence, he 
knew, was often soothing to the men- 
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tally afflicted, and it was quite pos- 
sible that she could manage him bet- 
ter than a man, but it was just as well 
to have men within call. It would not 
be for long, anyway, as asylum at- 
tendants must be already on the way. 


VI, 

Mr. Coakley was dressing when they 
reached the house. He _ had _ slept 
through all the excitement, and was 
even now ignorant of the fact that the 
town had been mightily stirred by the 
antics of a pink man on a flagpole. So 
he was dressing in his usual leisurely 
fashion. Mrs. Coakley was away. 

“We'll wait here for father,” said 
Anita Coakley, after the maid she 
summoned had informed her that Mr. 
Coakley was “up but not down” yet. 

Jetson gave her a look of plaintive 
appeal; then he glanced at his decid- 
edly informal attire. 

“Can't help it,” she laughed. “You'll 
have to see him just as you are. Per- 
haps you can find a more suitable and 
complete outfit in Jack’s room later ; but 
the marshal won't be willing to let you 
out of his sight until father tells him 
it’s all right. Meanwhile let’s be com- 
fortable.” 

She dropped into a big porch chair, 
and he drew up another. The marshal 
discreetly sought a seat at the other 
end of the porch. The crowd lingered 
expectantly in the street. 

“Anyhow,” said Jetson, finding much 
satisfaction in the thought, “you know 
it’s all right.” 

“Do If” she queried. 

“Don't you?” he demanded. 

“Look at it yourself,” she parried. 
“Ts roosting on a flagpole the diver- 
sion of a normal man? Have you not 
carried unconventionality to a shock- 
ing extreme? Can it be explained as 
mere eccentricity ?” 

“That’s unkind,” he declared. 
“You’re making game of me.” 

Ae 

“Of course; and I know it’s all ab- 
surd enough to tempt ridiculé, but I 
don’t like it. You know how it hap- 
pened.” 


“I heard you trying to explain to the 
marshal.” 

“And you believed me, or you 
wouldn’t expect your father to tell the 
marshal it’s all right.” 

“How do you know I expect father 
to tell him that?” 

“You said so.” 

“Oh, no.” She had the tolerant air 
of one explaining to a child. “I mere- 
ly said the marshal wouldn't be willing 
to let you out of his sight unless father 
did assure him it was all right. But 
you'll have to convince father first, of 
course.” 

Jetson glanced again, despairingly, 
at his incomplete and inappropriate 
costume. “And you?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don't count,” she replied. 
“The marshal wouldn't place any re- 
liance upon my judgment in a case like 
this.” 

Jetson detected the note of raillery, 
but the situation seemed to him too 
serious for flippant treatment. ‘Do 
you think I’m crazy?” he demanded. 

Still she parried. “I don't seem to 
be afraid of you, do I?” she asked. 

“No.” 

She glanced at him quizzically, saw 
how troubled he was, and_ relented. 
“Well,” she said, “I’m dreadfully 
afraid of crazy people.” 

He sighed his relief. “Then it's all 
right,” he declared, “and I don’t care 
what the rest of the world thinks.” 

“You'd better,” she advised. “I 
can't do much for you if the rest of 
the world thinks you're crazy.” 

“Oh, let’s drop that subject,” he 
pleaded. ‘You know that I’m just as 
sane as—as 

“As you look,” she prompted. 

“Please be serious,” he implored. “I 
was coming to see you, anyway, be- 
cause——” 

“You came,” she interrupted, “but 
vou shouldn't have started so impul- 
sively.” 

“IT was coming to see you,” he re- 
peated, “because——” 

“It is possible to be too informal,” 
she suggested. 

“It did look sort of informal at the 
window,” he remarked, and _ this 
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change of base was so unexpected that 
it ieft her blushing and_ speechless. 
The advantage, for the first time, was 
with him. “Now, will you let me say 
it?” he demanded. 

“Say what?” she asked demurely. 

“What I wanted to say to you at the 
beach a few weeks ago.” 

“Why didn’t you say it?” 

“I was afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Of what your answer would be.” 
With the question of his sanity set- 
tled, just one idea was dominant in 
his mind, and he was satisfied now that 
he had led up to his point cleverly. 
One of his hands was reaching for 
one of hers, his eyes were seeking hers, 
and there was a suggestion of intimate 
and anxious appeal in his whole atti- 
tude. 

“I was afraid at the beach,” he said 
again, “but I had already determined 
to tell it to you here.” 

She looked up quickly. “Are you 
braver en dishabille than otherwise?” 

The hand that was stealing toward 
hers was hastily withdrawn. Resent- 
ment and exasperation blazed red in 
his face for a moment; then the lines 
of determination settled about his 
mouth. “You must listen,” he declared. 
“T’m desperate!” 

“You look it,” she assured him. 

“You know what I want to say,” he 
insisted. 

“Do ( rad 

“And I’m going to say it.” 

“The marshal is looking.” 

“Hang the marshal!” 

“And you're not dressed for the 
part. Think how ridiculous you’d look 
on your knees!” 

“So you do know what I want to 
say.” 

“He’d lock you up, sure,” she per- 
sisted. 

“Just the same”—and he now pos- 
sessed himself of her hand—“I’m going 
to say 

“Here’s father!” 

“Oh, thunder!” 

“Father,” she called, “come here and 
see what I found on the flagpole.” 


‘ 
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Mr. Coakley was a man of dignity 
and poise, too well-bred to show the 
surprise he must have felt when his 
eyes rested upon Jetson. He advanced 
and shook hands with imperturbable 
courtesy, just as if it were a common- 
place thing for a half-dressed young 
man to drop in before breakfast. Then 
he turned to his daughter. 

“What did you find on the flagpole?” 
he asked. 

“That,” she answered mischievously, 
pointing to Jetson. 

Mr. Coakley looked again, and 
smiled. Jetson had been a man of such 
immaculate attire on the few occasions 
that he had seen him that the contrast 
was striking. 

“I don’t quite understand,” he said. 
“You found him on a flagpole?” 

“Yes. He was marooned there, and 
I rescued him. I suppose he’s mine.” 

“Er—er—what?” 

“T saw him first, you know.” 

Mr. Coakley, who was accustomed 
to his daughter’s vagaries, quickly re- 
covered his mental poise, and smiled 
again at the young man’s discomfiture. 
“And what are you going to do with 
him?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she answered carelessly, “I 
thought I’d marry him.” 

Mr. Coakley let his eyes wander 
from his daughter to Jetson, and then 
back to his daughter again. In spite 
of her tone of raillery, she was blush- 
ing, and his expression was one of 
rapturous surprise. 

“Jetson,” said Mr. Coakley, “if she 
has made up her mind to marry you, 
she'll do it.” 

“I hope she will,” returned Jetson 
fervently, as he reached for her. 

“The marshal!” she warned. 

But the marshal was down in the 
road, driving the crowd away. “It’s 
all right,’ he was saying. “Anybody 
that Coakley stands for kin roost 
where he likes.” 

Besides, the finding of a wrecked 
dirigible a few miles away had just 
been reported, and this was corrobora~- 
tive evidence of the truth of Jetson’s 
story. 
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HE young man lifted the tent flap 
and went in, letting it fall be- 
hind to shut out the crowd 

awaiting their turn. He stood a mo- 
ment looking at the girl in the gypsy 
costume and laughed softly. 

“I’ve come to have my fortune told,” 
he said. “Not, of course, on my own 
account, but merely to help raise the 
church mortgage.” 

“If the signore will be pleased to sit 
himself down, I shall do my best,” she 
said softly. “Tutti e due, both hands if 
you please, palms up.” 

“Don’t you have to hold ‘em?” 

“It isn’t necessary.” 

He sighed, but she was studying his 
palms and gave no heed. 

“Don't go and say that line’s a jour- 
ney,” he protested. “It shows a deep 
disappointment. That’s where | cut my- 
self mending your hat pin and you 
laughed at me. That’s all the sym- 
pathy I got. And I did it entirely to 
get sympathy.” 

“The signore mistakes. I am Zing- 
arella, the gypsy. I know no person 


to-night,” she said. “Your life line is 
excellent.” 

“You ought to know. You can make 
or mar it. That's why I come to you 
for my fortune.” 

“I read what is there. You have 
been ill once upon a time.” 

“IT guess that’s that yachting trip of 
Pearson’s. I never left the cabin for 
a single minute.” 

“Though you have traveled much, 
you are still to make your bed in many 
countries, and where you hang your 
hat there will be your home.” 

“Sounds like a tramp,” he laughed. 

“You incline to be impulsive in a 
small matter, and rush in where you 
are not expected, and yet in matters of 
importance you are not bold enough.” 

“If I thought you really believed that, 
Polly, I'd——” He leaned across the 
small table, but she checked him with 
a haughty tilt of her head. 

“Sono Zingarella la singara. JI am 
reading your palnr, signore. There 
are two girls in your hand, two, who 
are——” 
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“Two! -I guess you’re seeing double. 
There’s never been any one but you, 
and you know it.” 

“What I know, I know; it is writ- 
ten in your hands. Two girls.” 

Her head drooped, and he saw only 
the top of her fantastic headdress. 

“Who the dickens! Could it be the 
little Miller girl I knew at college? 
Look and see if she was dark with a 
turn-up nose.” 

“Palms know not individuals. I see 
one j 

“Well, say, do you know, she was a 
perfect bunch of fascinations then, and 
I wish you could see her now! I was 
all of nineteen, and she must have been 
thirty-two. Jove, but she’s the limit, 
now! I guess she’s the one. I was 
certainly hard hit for at least six 
months. How she did laugh when I 
told her so! I was glad she wouldn't 
marry me when she laughed.” 

“This does not interest me; tell me 
no more.” 

“Yes, it does,” he laughed. “You're 
glad to hear it. That’s all there is to 
it, anyhow. She was the first.” 

She shook her head solemnly. 

“If you loved her, yes. The other 
time is later, and——” 

He interrupted eagerly. “Say, do I 
marry her, or she marry me, or which- 
ever way it goes?” 

“Tt is so fated.” 

He heaved a sigh of relief. “AI! 
right. Go ahead with the rest of the 
dope.” 

“You will have a disappointment.” 

“Look here! Don’t I get good luck 
for a dollar? Where do I get stung?” 

“In money. But somewhere around 
your thirtieth year your fortunes will 
take a turn, and great happiness will 
come to you.” 

“Is somebody going to marry me for 
my money?” he asked gloomily. “I’m 
thirty, now, you know; and I don’t see 
anything very joyful coming my way.” 

She gazed thoughtfully at his hand. 

“If you cared to exert yourself, you 
could be a person ‘of prominence and 
power,” she said. “But you lack ambi- 
tion.” 








“dcazy, Sher’ 

“There is a future influence in your 
palm that will help you to great 
things.” 

“There, now! There’s your chance!” 
he cried. “Rescue the perishing. Use 
your influence in the right direction.” 

She considered the palms carefully 
through her magnifying glass. “You 
are conceited,” she said slowly. ‘“Rath- 
er inclined to indolence, and a severe 
critic.” 

“Tl bet you couldn't see all that with 
the naked eye,” he said. “You wouldn’t 
have to use that glass to see my vir- 
tues.” 

“You're very extravagant.” 

He cocked his head on one side. 
“You certainly wouldn’t have anything 
to find out about my character,” he 
said. ‘“Forewarned is forearmed.” 

“You notice everything,” she went on, 
unmoved. “Little things annoy you.” 

“T wouldn’t scold if the biscuits were 
burned,” he said. ‘I never eat biscuits, 
anyhow.” 

“All your lines go up, and are there- 
fore happy ones,” she went on. “You 
must look out for a small accident on 
a journey——” 

“There!” he cried dismally. “Just 
think how it will be if I am condemned 
to a life of loneliness by you! I go off 
on a journey all alone, all by myself, 
and am almost killed, with no one near 
to help or comfort me. Are you going 
to be so cruel?” 

“You need not take the journey. You 
forget, signore. I am Zingarella i 

He seized her hands in both his, but 
did not take his eyes from her flushed 
face. 

“No, you’re not!” he exclaimed soft- 
ly. ‘“You’re Polly, and I don’t care 
whether you like it or not; I’m going 
to tell your fortune and tell it right.” 

“You mustn't,” she protested feebly. 
“There are people waiting.” 

“The people be hanged!” he cried 
fiercely. “‘Here’s another dollar, so 
nobody can say I cheated the church. 
Now, listen,” he went on rapidly. 
“You're going to be married in a few 
months, and you’re going to marry me, 
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FACING HIS FATE 


Understand? I’m tired of shilly-shally- 
ing, and I hereby issue my ultimatum. 
I’ve loved you too long to be put off 
any more.” 

“You never said so before.” 

“Said so!” he cried. “Did I have to 
tell you? If you didn’t know it, you're 
the only one who didn’t. And now, 
Polly, 1 don’t care what you say——” 

“Oh, don’t you?” 

“T don’t mean that. But I know 
this much—you’re going to marry me, 
you can’t help yourself. You’ve got 
to.” 

She rose, and put out her hand to 
open the tent flap for her next patron. 

“T should also have said,” she re- 
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marked carelessly, “that you are too 
masterful to succeed always.” 

His face grew suddenly white and 
drawn. 

“Polly!” he cried sharply. “You 
do love me, don’t you? Couldn't you 
learn if you don’t? Poily, don’t say 
no!” 

Ther face dimpled into a smile. 

“How could I?” she asked softly. 
“Am I not the seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter? Can I not read my 
own palm? I am Zingarella.” 

Then, before he could move or make 
reply, she threw open the tent flap with 
a quick, graceful gesture, and admitted 
the waiting patron. 


In the Gray Years 


HEN Old Age comes to make my eyes less bright, 
To take my arm and lead me down his ways, 
Where dust and ashes soft, of other days, 
Make dull and chill the world—my hair snow-white— 
Embittered shall I be because the Night 
Lies just beyond the gray autumnal haze? 
Shall carmine poppies then have ceased to blaze? 
Shall I forego all joy, all laughter light? 
O heart of mine, keep red throughout thy years! 
Live every little sweet each day shall bring! 
Shall there not come white, blossom-fragrance May, 
And wistful April’s yearnings, poutings, tears? 
And ’cross the fields the meadow-lark shall sing! 
© heart of mine, oh, turn not, turn not gray! 


FLORENCE CALNON. 




















T might seem matter for regret 
That Evolution has not yet 
Fulfilled our wishes. 
The birds soar higher far than we, 
The fish outswim us in the sea, 
The simple fishes. 


But, evolutionists reflect, 
We have the pull in intellect, 
And that’s undoubted ; 
Yet still we cry: “Can this atone 
Yor fins or pinions of our own, 
Not to be scouted >” 


We hold that Evolution’s plan, 
To give as little as she can, 
Is sometimes trying. 
Fair share of brains, indeed, we win; 
But why not throw the swimming in, 
Why not the flying? 


But, ah, she gives not more or less. 
We pay for all that we possess, 
We weep and waver, 
While Evolution, still the same, 
With knights or pawns pursues the 
game, 
And shows no favor. 


As onward yet life’s currents roll, 

The gaining of a higher goal 
Increaseth sorrow ; 

And what we win at its own cost 

We win; and what we lose is lost, 

Nor can we borrow. 





The Lower Life 


By May Kendall 





If we have freedom, we lose peace. 
If self-renunciation, cease 
To care for pleasure. 
If we have Truth—important prize! 
We wholly must away with lies, — 
Or in a measure. 


Is wisdom, then, the only test, 
Of lot superlatively blest ? 
There have been others. 
Our zon, too, will pass, and then 
Are monads so much less than men? 
Alas, my brothers! 


This higher life is curious stuff, 

Too high, yet not quite high enough, 
A mingled vial! 

This higher life is sold too dear— 

Would I could give a lower sphere 
An equal trial! 


Ah, could I be a fish, indeed, 
Of lucky horoscope, and creed 
Utilitarian, ‘ 
*Mong blissful waves to glide or 
rest, 
I’d choose the lot I doubt the best, 
Or fish or Aryan! 


Or could I be a bird, and fly 

Through forests all unhaunted 
The shooting season, 

I’d tell you which I voted for, 

The flight of airy pinions, or 

The March of Reason! 


— 
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AVE you very many friends, and 
do some of them, even the most 
esteemed, ever bore you? We 

are confident that the answer is “Yes” 
to both questions. The girl in the next 
room may drift into your room just 
when you want to go to bed or write a 
letter. And then may be the time when 
she wants to talk, and she does talk. 
At the breakfast table or at dinner, she 
may be delightfully interesting, but now 
you are conscious of the weariness of 
life, you realize how hard it is to be 
interested looking, and how difficult an 
act of simulation it is to stifle a yawn. 
If you happen to be a man, you prob- 
ably have had similar experiences. If 
you keep house, you must have known 
times when a proper exhibition of hos- 
pitality was an altogether difficult duty, 
and when to tell some one you really 
cared for that he or she was always 
welcome and mustn’t hurry away so 
soon, has seemed the hollowest of in- 
sincerities. 
Sa. 


|" you could only turn them on and 
off when you wanted! If you could 
bid them come forth and talk when 
you were lonely! And if only you 
could firmly, but politely, bid them 
vanish when the humor took you! You 
have friends of this kind—unobtrusive, 
ever ready when you call for them, al- 
ways subsiding at the right time. They 
are generally a great deal more inter- 
esting and quite as real, when you come 
to think of it, as the other kind. If 
you have a shelf of books, or a few 
magazines, in the room, it can never 


be lonely. You can call forth your 
favorite character in Dickens; you can 
plunge headlong into a violent love 
affair with “The Prisoner of Zenda”; 
you can listen to what Thackeray has to 
say about society people, or go to a 
tournament with “Ivanhoe,” or look out 
into the night at Elsinore with “Ham- 
let.” All manner of human experi- 
ences, solemn and delightful, are yours 
for the stretching forth of your hand. 
all sorts and conditions of grave and 
merry company. 


E have a lot of interesting peo- 
ple to interest you in next 
month’s SmituH’s. There’s the 

enterprising and energetic young lady 
who went to Florida to run an orange 
grove. The frost came upon the grove, 
and there were no oranges, so the girl 
started a photographic studio instead, 
and took, among other pictures, a par- 
ticularly poor one of an interesting, but 
lazy, Englishman. There’s a complete 
novel about this girl, “A Florida 
Freeze,” by Susie Bouchelle Wight, in 
next month’s issue. She won’t bore 
you for a minute. You can say good- 
by to her at any time, but you won't do 
it till you turn the last page, and you 
will do it then with genuine regret. 


Sa. 


HEN there is Captain Sproul and 
others equally ridiculous in Hol- 
man F. Day’s story, “A Starry 

Night for a Ramble.” We read a great 
many stories every week, but we don’t 
know any author who can send more 
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ripples of uproarious mirth through the 
medium of type than Mr. Day. If you 
want to read something different, 
please turn then to the story, “As a 
Dream When One Awaketh,” by Vir- 
ginia Middleton. You must have read 
a good deal of Miss Middleton’s work 
by this time, and you know, perhaps, a 
little better than we ean tell you just 
how good, how vital in its realism, how 
compelling in its interest, it really is. 
This is one of the strongest, most stir- 
ring, stories you have ever read. It is 
a story of self-sacrifice on the part of a 
woman, and it’s going to make you 
think a good deal after you have closed 
the magazine and laid it aside. 


Sea 


T is harder than one might think to 
get good short stories. There are 
thousands writing them all the 

time. The occupation is open to any 
one who can read and write. The 
material for the stories is all around 
you, but those who can see the best 
things and make others see them are 
very few in proportion. Some stories 
are easy to write. It’s easy to get a 
central figure, man or woman, to suit 
you; not difficult to construct a set of 
imaginary circumstances and put your 
hero in the midst of them. There are 
many things harder than to work out a 
fairly successful plot. It’s harder to 
plan a good game of chess, for instance. 
The trouble with so many of the stories 
is that it isn’t so easy to read them. We 
work hard and earnestly to get the real 
stories, tales whose characters live for 
us, that have feeling and the stir of 
human emotion in them. Sometimes 
we succeed beyond our expectations, 
and this is one of the times. You may 
see some evidences of what we mean 
in the present issue, but you’ll know a 
lot more about it when you open the 
issue of SmirH’s that comes out a 
month from now. Don’t forget to read 
“The Major’s Satsuma Jag,” by C. C. 
Leybee. The major has his faults; he’s 
rather stingy, for one thing, and a lit- 
tle too self-indulgent, for another. 
3ut before the end of the story you'll 
come to like him a little, and know him 
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as well as if he had lived across the 
street from you for ten years. We 
don’t know how you get to like him. 
He does nothing commendable, and he 
does some things that he should not do. 
At the same time, his misfortunes are 
so funny for the onlooker and so hard 
on the major, that he gets to be as at- 
tractive as the clown in the circus. 
Then, too, at the end the major meets 
a very unpleasant situation with some 
diplomacy, philosophy and good grace. 
Read the story, and see if you don't 
wait to pass it along to your friends. 


OU don’t have to sit in a stiff- 
backed pew when Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis preaches. You don’t 

have to rise for the hymns, because 
there aren’t any, and no one will notice 
it if you go to sleep in the midst of the 
service. But you won’t fall asleep. 
Next month he instructs us on “How 
Not to Become a Millionaire.” We 
had thought that the most of us, even 
now, in U. S. A., had already acquired 
a certain mastery of this abstruse and 
difficult art, but it seems that Loomis 
knows more about it than any one has 
ever hitherto discovered. He may have 
had a narrow escape himself, and de- 
termined to take no more chances, Any- 
way, he'll tell you all about it. 
QA 
HEN we start to make up a num- 
ber, we always lay out about 
three times as much material as 
will fill the magazine. Then we start 
in to find the best of the stories and 
the selection that will give the greatest 
possible variety and balance to the num- 
ber. The table of contents for May is 
as interesting as any that we have ever 
had before us. Temple. Bailey, Anne 
O’Hagan, Owen Oliver, Maude Zella 
Herrick, Harriet Morse McAuley, and 
a good many others have helped to 
make it. There are funny stories and 
stories that have tears in them. There 
are others in which tears and laugh- 
ter are well commingled. There isn’t 
a story in the number that hasn’t some- 
thing distinctively appealing in it. 
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@ The quickest and 

cleanest way of mak- 

ing as lasting and de- 
i lightful a lather as that 
of our famous Shaving 


Stick. 







THAT SHORTENS 
THE SHAVE 


nae Bee Ge fie caper se 





THE POWDER “* 


“TI only wish 
I had another Face 
to shave’’ 





COLGATE’S 


ANTISEPTIC 


RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 





Just sprinkle a little powder on your wet 
rush and lather your face— 


It’s Quick. 


You don’t rub in the lather with your fingers, 
nor make it in a dusty cup— 


It’s Clean. 


You do make the lather on your face. Where 
your brush both works up the lather and works 
it in, while it softens your beard from the sfart. 
No skin-irritating rubbing in with the fingers. 
Just lather-luxury and a soft, smooth shave— 


It’s Comfortable. 


Chemists’ analyses prove its antiseptic effect. 
Analytical Chemist and Bacteriologist, Hathaway Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


“I have examined Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder, purchased 
on the open market, and find it to be notably free from uncom- 
bined alkali. 

“It is aseptic, and as used for shaving, it is germicidal.” 
July 10, 1909. (Signed) FRANK B, GALLIVAN, Ph.D. 


(Reports of other eminent chemists sent on request) 


Trial Box Sent for 4c. 
Enough for a month's shaving 
Colgate & Co., Dept. F, 
55 John St., New York 
Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Some few people still buy 
- soda crackers in a bag is 
hard to say. 








But it is easy to under- 
stand why increasing mil- 
lions of a Nation’s people 
keep on getting and 
eating more and more 


Uneeda | 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


FF. Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





















Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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That Captured 





The Country 


The Overland —as some of you know—is the greatest sensation in motordom. 
In two years the demand has grown from almost nothing to 20,000 cars —our orders for 


the present year. 
that compared with the Overland. 
. e 
An Enticing Story 

Every man should know of the Overland. 
For here is a story of quick success such as 
never before has been written. 

A story of a man—Mr. John N. Willys—who 
took a bankrupt concern whose only asset 
was a car created by a mechanical genius. 
And, because of this wonderful car, built the 
sales in two years to a monthly sale exceed- 
ing $2,000,000. 

How he operates four factories — employs 
4,000 men—ships 30 carloads of automobiles 
per day—to supply the call for Overlands. 

You don’t know the best about motor cars 
until you know the car which—in two years’ 
time—has captured a large share of the whole 
trade of the country. 


Cost Cut 20 Per Cent 


A i eeaeananioal Seateiahaal ee 
This tremendous production has cut the cost 
of Overlands 20 per cent. Overland Model 
38 sells for $1,000 now. It is considerably 
better than the $1,250 Overland last year. 
Power, 25 horsepower—speed, 50 miles an 








hour. 

A 40 horsepower Overland this year sells 
for $1,250. And for $1,500—in the Overland 
—one gets the equal of any $3,000 car. 

No other maker attempts to give what the 
Overland gives for the money. For no other 
maker turns out daily—as we do—125 stan- 
dardized cars. 

And the price of each Overland includes 
lamps and magneto—a car all ready to run. 


The 














Made in 
Six Styles of Body 


(8) 


All without advertising —solely because there was never a car 


e e e 
Simplicity 

The key to the Overland’s astounding success 
has been largely simplicity. For the early 
Overlands—when the output was small—were 
not such bargains as now. : 

A ten-year old child in five minutes can 
master an Overland car. It is all’ done by 
pedal control. An amateur can run one—the 
first time he tries it—from Chicago to the 
Pacific. 

Never was a car so simple, so staunch, so 
easy to keep in order. And never was a car 
—within range of the price—so large, so at- 
tractive, so powerful. 

One Overland car has, again and again, 
sold from 15 to 30 others. The 4,000 Over- 
lands sold last year brought us orders for 
this year—before the year opened—for 20,000 
cars. 


Get the Whole Story 


All this wonderful story is told in a book. 
Send me this coupon for it. You can’t know 
the best about automobiles until you know 
this remarkable car. 








F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, B-23 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent. 


Please send me the book. 




















Tell the substitutor: “‘ivo, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Of all sound-reproducing instruments 
of the cabinet type, this newest Edison 
Phonograph should be your choice. 


First: Because the Amberola is the only instrument of 
the cabinet type that gives you all of the best of the longer 
musical compositions, played as they were originally com- 
posed and meant to be played. 


Second: Because the Amberola combines all the tonal 
beauty of the Edison Phonograph, with a cabinet, in Oak 
or Mahogany, that is a masterpiece of the craftsman’s art. 


Third: Because its sapphire reproducing point is per- 
manent and never needs changing, and does not scratch 
or wear out the Records. 

Fourth: Because Leo Slezak, the greatest lyric tenor 
of all time, sings the wonderful Italian arias in which he 
has made his great successes, exclusively for the Edison. 


The Amberola comes in several finishes of either 
Mahogany or Oak, to harmonize with surroundings in 
any home. It has drawers in the lower part for holding 
100 Records. The price is $200. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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All types of Edison Phonographs play 
both Standard and Amberol Records, 
including the Grand Opera list. 


The Amberola is just one of a number of types of 


Edison Phonographs, each a perfect instrument in itself. 
Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the U.S. $12.50 to $209. 


The Amberol Record is one of two kinds of Records 
played by any Edison Phonograph, playing more than 
twice as long as the Standard (two-minute) Record and 


longer than any other kind of record in existence. 
Amberol Records 50c., Standard Records 35c. Grand Opera Records 75c. and $1. 


Edison Records offer every conceivable form of vocal 
and instrumental music, sung or played singly, and with 
orchestras, choruses or bands, all faithfully reproduced 
and giving the exact tone and spirit of the original as 
played by the artist. 

The Edison means not any one instrument or any one 
kind of music, but a source of entertainment adapted to 
every pocketbook, to every taste and for every home. 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the nearest and hear 
the Edison Phonograph play both Edison Standard and Amberol 
Records. Get complete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 
National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH means shorter hours for the business man 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE MASTERPIECE OF THE 
CONFECTIONER’S ART 















When you were engaged 
Why not now? 



























THE 1910 Edition “SELF-PROPELLED [VE- 7 
HICLES” explains in plain language how 







the Motor Car is constructed and how it works. FZ 
GIVES COMPLETE PRACT NSTRUCTION IN 
RUNNING, CARE, MANAGEMENT AND REPAIRS, 
The most useful and valuable book pub- 
lished for OWNERS, REPAIRMEN and INTEND. 9% 
ING PURCHASERS, Price $2, or it will be sent & 
on approval. as per coupon, Agents wanted. 
‘theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth Avenue. New York 
indly mail me copy of Homans’ Automobiles, and, if 
found satisfactory, I will immediately remit you $2, or 
return the book you. 
NAM, « 02000 cercce cecccces ceccse cevcee +000 Ocescee ceccee seccee 
Occupation «..00e cceceecceees seeeeee sce: eeeeee coves socerers 
AGGTOBE «0000; cevccscccese: seese saeeee cooe-veccece [Smith’s} 


B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 
































BOUND VOLUME SMITH’S MAGAZINE now 
ready. PRICE $1.50 per 

volume. Address Subscription Dept., 

SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Get Our New Book of Plans: 


“Low Cost Modern Homes” {7,2 5 Siver 


Contains over one hundred new designs of practical homes, 
from $1,500 to $3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, cost of 
each house and price of plans. This book sells regularly for 
$1.00, but you can get it for 25 cents and 10 cents postage. 
. ‘ 

We will save you two-thirds of the usual architect’s fee and guar- 
antee satisfaction. We have planned over 6,000 homes throughout 
the world, and in every case saved money for our customers. 

















Design No. Rha about $2,200. Blue-print Plans 
of this House, Complete, for only $10.00 
“Palatial Modern Homes.”—Contains double houses, flats and 
large dwellings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
12 cents postage. 
“Cottages and Bungalows.”’—This book has 68 designs of small 
houses costing to $9,000, and will be mailed to any address 
for 25 cents and 5 cents postage. 
“California Bungalows.”—Contains 60 first-class bungalows, 
from $500 up. The best book of its kind published. Price, 25 
cents and 5 cents postage. 

OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, $1.00 
Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to “Art in Architec- 
ture,” a monthly magazine devoted to the home. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SONS, Architects 
1049 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
























A BOOK WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN 








THE 


Lincoln Story Book 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever: published together in 
one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and 
his ultimate triumph. These are 
all authoritative and throw a flood 
of light upon Lincoln’s character as 
a man and as a Statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
NEW YORK 























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For Sunday Suppers 


Busy-Day Dinners 


Hasty Luncheons 
Unexpected Guests 


Rere is a dish that everyone likes—a food as hearty as meat— 
a meal that would take you 16 hours to prepare. 


A dish that remains fresh and savory. 


It can be served hot or 


cold. The best meal of the kind that a chef ever prepared. 
And your grocer supplies it—ready to serve in a minute—at 


about the cost of home-baked beans. 


Think what it means—in a 


hundred emergencies—to have afew cans of Van Camp’s on the shelf. 


And Van Camp’s are baked in steam ovens. 
Not crisped, not broken—always nut-like, mealy 
and whole. 

They don’t ferment and form gas, as do home- 
baked beans, because the fierce heat has made 
them digestible. 

The tomato sauce is baked into the beans, giv- 
ing a delicious blend. 


The result is baked beans at their best—beans 
made inviting. And as beans are 84 per cent 
nutriment—hearty, staple and cheap—they cut 
down the meat bills, in these days of high prices, 
when you serve beans that people like. 


So Van Camp’s are more than convenient. 


The National Dish Van (am ps veri Too The National Dish 
PORK»° BEANS 


Van Camp’s, as you know, outsell all other 
brands. And these are the principal reasons: 

We use only the choicest Michigan beans—the 
whitest and plumpest. They cost us four times 
what some beans would cost. 

We use only whole, vine-ripened tomatoes. 


i39) 


Van Camp Packing Company, *%2:1 


And our sauce costs five times what common 
sauce sells for. 

This dish is our pride—the final result of 48 
years’ experience. Just compare Van Camp’s 
with another brand, and see what our methods 
mean, 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Established 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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All-wool 
fabrics. 
The 
smartest 
spring 
styles. 


SUITS 


$12.95 


to 


$27.50 


Six months 
to pay. 


This is the largest concern of its kind in Amer- 
ica. Tens of thousands of men have charge accounts 
here. They have garments sent on approval without 
any advance payment. When perfectly satisfied, they 
remit a little each month. 

Our customers everywhere are the best-dressed men 
one meets, for Clement styles are clever. Our fabrics 
are all-wool—our tailoring is superb) Clement gar- 
ments always hold their shapes. 

Our prices are amazingly low, because we deal 
direct, Cash tailoring houses, dealing through agents. 
must charge at least 50% more. We have no agents, so 
we give you the agent’s commission. 

We invite you to send for our style book, also for 
samples of all our spring fabrics. We will also send 
you a tape line with instructions for taking y 
measurements. This will take but five minutes, 
will save you from $8 to $15 per suit. We guarantee 
to fit von as perfectly as though you came to our shop. 

All eit unre sent on approval. No money down 

no C. O. D. We don’t accept a penny until you try 
the amie: Nas in your own home, and find it exactly 
right. Then we allow you six months to pay, without 
interest or security, red tape or publicity. We simply 
opena charge account. 

You will never buy elsewhere when you learn how 
pleasant and cheap it is to buy in this way. 


STYLES AND SAMPLES FREE 


Write us today—a postal will AG and we will send 
you plates of all the new sty 
new fabrics. tape line and ever 
for your own sake. What our methods mean. Don’t 
wait, for our spring line is complete now. Cut out 
this ad so you won't forget. (6) 


THE CLEMENT CO. 
551 Franklin St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WeTrust You 10 Days 
$1.85 Each 


Send no money, write today 
for this handsome 14-inch, 
beautifully curled, carefully 
selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. if you find it a big bar- 

gain remit $1.85 each, or sell 
3 feathers and get your own 
free. Enclose 6c. postage. 
Write for catalogue. 

ANNA AYERS 

Dept.151, 21 Quincy St.,CHICAGO 


of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOCNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


saan, 75 ilk ,560c. 
failed on yee ae of oe: 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Ga Se See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 





©. 1141Kt Gem Solid Go'd 


No. 163 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold 
Tiftany, $10.00 Betsher, 916,00 
No. 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
€ PAYING 
These Geins are Chemical White Sapphires and ean’t be told 


from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they. can't be filed, 
so will wear forever and retain brilliancy. We want you to see 
these gems—we will pay all expenses for you to see them. 


OUR PROPOSITION—\Ve will send you either rings or stud il- 


lustrated—by express C. O. D. all charges prepaid —with privilee of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressian—if you don’t, return 
it to him and it won't cost you a cent. Fair proposition, isn’t it? All 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. [#7 Send for Booklet. 


White Valley Gem Co., 909 Holliday Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Traveling Salesmen a from $1,000 to $25,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to beone 
by mail and assist you to get a good position. We 
maintain the largest FREE EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REALU in the world and receive calls for thousands of 
pommel We have assisted thousands of other men to 
and posesons and better salaries and we-can 
help ndreds of our graduates who formerly 
earne $25 to’ $75 a month have since earned from $100to 
as high as $1,000 amonth and expenses. Thonsands of positions 
now open. If you want to secure one of them and increase 
your earnings, our free book ‘*A Knight Of the Grip’’ will show 
you how Write (or call) forit today, Address nearest office 
Dept. 405, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Atiau.a 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Salary Increases 


Voluntarily Reported Every Month 





If one thing more than another proves the ability of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton to raise the salaries of poorly-paid but 
ambitious men and women—to raise YOUR salary—it is the monthly average 
of 300 letters VOLUNTARILY written by students telling of salaries raised and 
positions bettered through I. C. S. help. 


YOU don’t live so far away that the I.C.S.cannot reach you. Provided you can read and write 
your schooling has not been so restricted that the I. C. S. cannot help you. Your occupation isn’t such 
that the I. C. S. cannot improve it. Your spare time isn’t so limited that it cannot be used in acquiring 
an 1.C. S. training. Your means are not so slender that you cannot afford it. The occupation of your 
choiceis not so high that the I. C. S. cannot train you to fill it. Your salary is not so great that the I. C. S. 
cannot raise it. To learn how easily it can be done, mark the attached coupon. 


A Salary Increase ) 
For You = SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


Add to the three hundred students heard from 
every month, the other successful students not 
heard from, and you have some idea of the tre- 
mendous salary-raising power of the I.C.S. During 
January the number of students who reported 
success was 426. Mark the coupon. I 

Marking the coupon costs you nothing, and Givl Service || sseuiteeh Beakenes 
does not bind you in any way. AnI1.C. S. train- Textile’ MILL Supt. Arehiteet 
ing can be acquired in your spare time. iy ~~, 


Mark It | ! 


N=-O-Wé 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex, 899 Scranton, Pa. \ 

Please explain, without further obligation on 
= Ty bah I can A ya for the position before \ 
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omen’ Writer Elee. eighting buee. 
Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Commercial Law Stationary Kngineer 
iluetrator Civil Engin 
pales Jontractor 
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It is when used for the baby’s 
sensitive skin that its great fineness, 
fluffy softness, its snowy whiteness 
and soothing, antiseptic qualities 
thow the superiority of 


© ill ams 


These same qualities also make it 
best for the mother’s toilet and for 


the man who shaves. 
Two odors, Violet and Carnation. 


LIBERAL 
SAMPLE OFFER 


Send 4 cents in 
stamps and let us 
mail you a sample 
and show you its 
incomparable 
features. State 
whether Violet or 
Carnation is 
wanted. 


Ask your dealer 
for Williams’ Toilet 
Soaps, Jersey 
Cream iolet, 
Lilac, _ Heliotrope, 
Carnation, etc. 





Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, } want what I asked for. 
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NEW INVENTION! 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Now Does 
All the Work 


the floor, by the Vacuum Process 


Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman. 
Air is drawn through body and fibre 
of carpet at terrific speed. Carries all 
dust, dirt, grit, germs, ete., into the 

Cleaner. No dust in room, it 
all goes into Cleaner. Super- 
sedes broom, brush, sweeper, 
dust pan and dust cloth. 













Ca.) 
eee away with house- 
ig: Ses cleaning. Portable, 
SS dustless, always 
ST NQ f ye . Adapted to 
every home—rich or poor— 
Not sold in stores city, village or country. Does 
same work as expensive machines. Costs nothing to operate 
—costs nothing for repairs, Light, neat, well and durably made 
—should last a lifetime. Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, 
furniture. Saves drudgery, saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating carpets. The Home Cleaner is 
truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody; cust 1 
and praise it. They wonder how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor. 


Others write: ““Would not do without it for many times its 
cost. Another says: “Ten year old girl keeps everything clean.” 
Another: “Never had house so clean.” Another: “Carpets 
and rugs so clean baby can play without getting dust and 
germs.’”’ Another: “It works so easy; just slide nozzle over car- 
pet, it draws all the dirt into the Cleaner—not a particle of dust 
raised.” So they run, hundreds and thousands of letters prais- 
ing, without a complaint. To try a Home Cleaner means to 
want it—then keep it. The size is right—weight is right—price is 
right. Simple, neat, handsome, durable and easily operated. 
All put together ready for use when you receive it. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $6 


NOT SOLD IN STORES. 


Every one tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Write today; or better, send order. You won’t 
regret it. FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE ACENTS 

Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or alltime. Men or 
women. Experience unnecessary. Woman made $12.00 profit one 
evening. B. W. Wyant, Neb., says: “Cleared $1,545.00 last month.”’ 
M. Goodman, Kan., writes—‘*Made. $2.000.00 in four months.” So it 
goesall along the line—These records are not uncommon. Sales, 
easy, profits big, erous. Show one in operation. People wantit, 
must have it; when they see it they buy. ow they sell! Show ten 
families, sell 9. Write today. Send postal card for full description 
and agents’ plah. Name choice of territory. Act quick. 


Address R. Armstrong Mig. Co. 
474 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


EE EE EO ae EE ee OE) 
Hair Like This is the Crown- 
ing Glory of Man or Woman 


Is it yours? Are hair troubles 
overtaking you! If you are 
bald or near bald; when your 
hair is falling, faded or dying: 
when dandruff begins to get 
in its destructive work. get 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Hair Tonic, the remark- 
able treatment the newspa- 
pers everywhere are telling 
about; the remedy that does 
more than is claimed for it: 
the remedy that doctors are 
praising. Get it or order it of 
a reliable druggist—one who 
will not offer you a substi- 
tute. If you have never used 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior FREE by prepaid mail a trial 
Hair Tonic let me send you supply of this remarkable 
hair food. Write today to WM. CHAS. KEENK, Pres‘t, 
Lorrimer Institate, Dept. 2808, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Good-bye.” 
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That it is easy to put together? 

That it is shipped in sections, from factory to you? 
That it is made of solid oak 

That it saves you over ‘are 


Why? Because 
You do not pay exorbitant freight charges; 
You do not pay expensive crating charges; 
You do not pay high finishing costs; 
You do not pay jobber’s profit; 
You do not pay dealer's profit; 
You pay but one profit only—our profit. 


In fact, do you know that retail furniture deal- 
ers purchase our furniture—set it up—and_sell 
it to vou at a handsome profit? 

Our best customer is the United States Gov- 
ernment. We furnished one of the buildings at 
the Seattle-Yukor Exposition. We have just fur- 
nished a large new building for the State of South 
Dakota. These orders run up in the thousands— 
purchased at catalog prices. The point is, you 
can buy one piece, if desired, at exactly the same 
price and terms. 


SMITH'’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Do You Know What t Our Knock Down Furniture Is? 
Send jay —not tomorrow —for our 
Catalog 'No. 10—it's free 
It best tells the story—explains in detail our propo- 






sition-which is to furnish you with the best arts and 
crafts TTT a cost that is W low. 
ou 


a a = 


Just sixjoints 







Davenport No. 6—Height 35 inches—Depth 30 
inches—Length 88 inches—Legs 3 inches square. 
Ordinary Retail Price, $50.00 

Our Price, $19.25 

Can be assembled by any woman. ~ No skill 

required; the only tool necessary is a screw 

driver, and the holes are bored. Each piece can 

go together but one vty and that is the right way. 

arantee 

You take ne risk. —We absolutely guarantee that you 

will be satisfied with everything you purchase of us, or 

your mon.y will be instantly refunded—can we make it 
stronger? 




























BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 5804 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 


Originators of the knock down system of home furnishing. Established 1901. 



















You Save over Half on [Coml-eacnT| ir: Honest all Through 


We sell direct only—factory to — - QUARTER Sawed WHITE OAK 
saving you ail dealers’ and jobbers rich in beautiful flake and 
fits, expensive packing and % the frei Lig 
You put the finish shed secti ions together 

and apply your choice of seven stains 
(sent free) The It is 




















Guarantee 
back every 
piece-—your 
money back 
any time you 
























n rich say. Try our 
Biccreored way Cc 
$9.50 ¥F with Cushions *7°™ $3 up. — that's the 
svetstaty $22.50 





Write Today for beautiful Catalog Free $10.25 Extends 6 ft. 
-COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., #4IO Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 




































For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plaina, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
812-N. Broad 8t. London, England. 





Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver. Col. 

Weat Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. Cc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Kanease City, Mo. 
St. Louls. Mo. 
2801 Locuat St. 
Manchester, N. Hl. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dwight, 11. 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington. Mase. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 








Good-bye.” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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THIRTEEN 


Just Thirteen Good Things in the March Month-End Popular 


A Complete Novel of the North- A character study of two miners: 
west: ‘‘PINNACLE Bos,”’ by | “THE ONION,” by EMERSON 
BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR. HOUGH. 

A very amusing automobile story: A “Happy Hawkins’ yarn: 
“WIZARD SIXTY,” by W. B. M.| “St SLocum,’” by ROBERT 
FERGUSON. ALEXANDER WASON. 


The first installment of the new 


ARSENE LUPIN 


Serial: ‘*THE HOLLOW NEEDLE,”’ by 
MAURICE LEBLANC. 


A college story: ‘“THE 
GRAND CHALLENGE 
Cup,” by RALPH 
D. PAINE. 





































contributes a 
dramatic short story: 
**THE NOMINATION 
THAT WENT BEGGING.” 


DANE COOLIDGE describes the conflict between the 
cowboys and the sheep-herders in ‘‘HIDDEN WATER.” 

HERMAN WHITAKER, author of “‘The Planter,’’ tells about 
“‘THE TRANSFIGURATION OF TWENTY-TWO.”’ 


‘‘BUCKO’”’ is a rattling sea story by CAMP- 
BELL MACCULLOCH. 


“The HollowNeedle” | = Where you laugh—in B. M. BOWER’S story: 


Describing the latest 


exploits of “LORDS OF THE POTS AND PANS.”’ 


Arsene Lupin _ A great. mining serial: ‘““THE PRINCESS OF 
BEGINS in this ForGE,’’ by GEORGE C. SHEDD. 


number How a mild, blue-eyed man with carroty hair 
makes a revolution: “RYAN THE LIBERATOR,” by 
On Sale Everywhere. | CHARLES NEVILLE. 









MAX MARCIN 
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The seal always appears on the box. With this as a guide you can’t 
go wrong in buying confectionery of known quality—500 varieties to choose 
rom—including, of course, the well-known LENOX CHOCOLATES. 

The NECCO seal means confectionery that is machine-made and 
non-handled. Sold by all leading dealers. 4 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALE and SNELL BICYCLES 
are the only ones fitted with the 


“CONSOLIDATED” HANGER 


Its true alignment makes them the easiest running 
— in the world. 


HUSSEY ; 
HANDLE BARS 


x fer || |BRASS BED Sx 722 (95 
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= 8 posable - genteel 4 re 29 years, ino in ei bright oc satin Sue 
| Lstgeetin the | Homes Furnished 
tates— 







‘ Everything for the home on Open A it Credit —the 
F has been building F credit that is so much appreciated by the b best families in 
m bic ycles of the im Chicagotoday. This splendid credit service is now offered Hi 
. highest ade for to you no matter where you live or what your —— = or ff 

o | Penne may be. It's credit of the highest characte 
hly dignified « and pleasant--very convenient. oat helpful, 

































PF tsie encanta [|| [pseecewgetencs: Caer eae 
a i servicono interest-sn0 extras rtras of any king. No security re auired, 
have ke bicycles in the lead for N 
Wine (ey test eine 90 mata |CATALOG No: 57 FREE 
Women's and Juvenile Yales and Snells. It also tele be = Write for our B New Catalog, It’s It’s an immense volume, beauti- 
the “Consolidated” Package Car, which has revelutos: pee dg pd Png Erg 9 nae I ong He ery cis 
ized delivery methods, nang silverware, “ . refri = stoves, Fanges, ete. 
We build the famous Yale Motorcycles. ete. Write at once for this great Bargain Catalog write today. Bw 
Don't buy «fl you have seed our descriptive matter. Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
i The Consolidated Mfg. Co. tae FR we ath ten malate A pe mag 
[] 1721 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. F ican Eat 185 — Soyoarsof success ~ 22 big stores ~ aiken aaa aut 
sources larger than that-of any similar concern in the coun country ' 














10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ===: 


repaid, to any place inthe United States wit 
Rriet from the “aay yc ‘ou receive it. If it does not pean ronly reed in every way and is not all or more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason Ao gow bl pb poh oa not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight a 


Low FAC FACTORY | PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
BU ie FAV EVE FF EVES lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
men’s profit on ge 3 ee niger gtade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 

ns, pedals, one eK no her than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 


RiDER A AGENTS WANTED Pin sichora and di ‘Mill’ be ustontohed a the wonderful tow Prices 


offer we will give on the first 1910 sample going to your town. Write at once 
Nerme. ate or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive a 


catal 
BICYCLE DEALE: nahbe oucan sell our bicycles under = name plate 
COND HA pained SIGVOLEe—e limited number taken in by 
bargain list mailed fi 


, at Sto 8 eac! 
kia fines: GoaSTEA BRAKE scatter erase inaviccy ree eters 


Si“MEAD CYELE CO. Dept. R-110 GHIGAGO, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Mail Me This Free Coupon 


with your name and address plainly written 


You'll receive, prepaid, a $1 pair of Drafts to try 
Free, as explained below. Magic Foot Draft Co., 
| Dept. 436F, Jackson, Mich. 








To every one suffering with 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


I’ll send you the Drafts the same day I get your 
coupon—fresh from the laboratory, ready to begin 
their cure the minute you put them on. They are 
curing every stage and condition of this cruel disease, 
Seclher chronic or acute—muscular, Sciatic, 
Lumbago or Gout—no matter where located or how 
severe. They are curing old men and women who 
have suffered all their lives, as well as all the milder 
stages. Don’t neglect rheumatism, I urge you, for I 
know the horrible torture and deformity it so often 
leads to. Send today for the Drafts. I send them 

on free trial because | know what they are doing for 
many thousands, and | have faith that they can cure 
ig likewise. Try the Drafts when you get them. 

hen, if you are fully satis- 
fied with the benefit re- 
ceived, send me One Dol- | 
lar. If not, ~ cost you 
nothing. { take your 
word. Address Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 436F Oliver Bldg., ie Michigan. 
Send no money—just the coupon. Write today— now. 


ME-GRIM-INE), 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 


Write for a Free Trial Box. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ESTAS. 1893:9 xs 


TRADE MARK 











Eyeglasses Not Necessary 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most Forms of Dis- 
ensed Kyen Successfully Treated Without 
Cutting or Drogging. 





That the eyes can be strengthened so that eyeglasses can be dis- 
pensed with in many cases has n proven beyond a doubt by the 
testimony of hundreds of people who publicly claim that their eye- 
sizht has been restored by that wonderful little instrument called 

“Actina.” “‘Actina” also relieves sore and 
granulated lids, iritis, ete., and removes 
‘ataracts without cutting or dragging. 
Over 75,000“ Actinas”’ have been sold, there 
fore “Actina” is not an experiment, buta 
reliable method of treatment. 

“Actina” can be used by old and young 
with perfect safety. It is impossible to do 
harm with one. Every member of the 
family can use the one instrument for any 
form of disease of the Eye, Ear. Throat or 
Head. One will last for years, and is always ready f for use, It will 
be sent on trial. postpaid. If you w ‘ill send your name and address 
to the Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 306N. 811 Walnut Street. Kansas 
City. Mo., you will receive, absolutely FREE, a valuable book—Pro- 
‘fessor Wilson’s Treatise on Disease. 


WE WILL TRUST ya DAYS mis 60 
Sent on No Money. witch 
Send a lock of soar 1 = ee = will mail ry ie oz. 22- 
inch short stem fine — witch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain "50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little 
ee eee epee on ‘hich A book showing latest 
style ir dressing—also hig! 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, Anna Ayers, 


puffs, etc., etc. Dept 701 































- : Chicago 
Geisha Diamonds 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
uzzle experts. One 
t free with priviloge of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., addrese 
THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 


mops. ® N 517 Jaekson Bivd., Chieago, Ul. 


THE ‘UP-TO-DATE 
NAIL POLISH 


EASE - NO POWDER-no BUFFING 


POLISHES WHILE 
APPLIED 















SCEIPT OF PRICE &STAMP 


ie " AA.LUCAS CO.103 ae A 


Nad—seakola Gems] 


iE 
NS \\ \t : Wise Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
—brillianey guaranteed forever—stands 
ing like a diamond—stands heat like a din- 
mond-~— has no paste. foil or artificial backing. 
8 Set only in solid gold mountings. 1-20th the 
cost of diamonds. A marvelously recon- 
structed gem. Notan imitation. Sent on ap- 















proval. Write for our catalog. it’s free. No 
canvassers. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 437 
N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


1001 curious (mostly untold) facts about Human Nature? 
Read Dr. Foote’s Wonder" book on the delicate subjects of Love, 
Marriage, Pare ninge, Health, Disense, and Freuks, 
It is the fruit of 50 years’ experience of a successful author and 
practitioner, Full of advice necessary to every man and woman. 
Contains more vital facts than your doctor would give you for ten 
dollars, In 3 sections—240 pages and 40 ills, ice 10c, 
S. S. HILL BOOK CO., 129 EK. 28th 8t., New York City 
ER ETS a SR OTS BO EE PETTY 


Yael DIRMONDS. 








Mgt Flash Like Genuine gag Like Genuine 


DIAMONDS. 


NY rat ndae at 1/40 the cost-IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 


Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then +4 





Baroda Co., Dept. 4.9 888 N. State St, Chieage 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$ 1 75 3-Piece Novelty Outfit | 
Cash Plaited Panama Skirt, black, 
rown or blue; embroide yde- 
90 ic bi bi bs idered Hi de- 
grade petticoat an: 
monthly. ree lawn waist, 
Si. $675 


One of our 
400 bar- 


gains, 





On Six Months’ Credit! 


We have just issued our splendid Spring Style 
Book, which every woman should have. Ask us 
to send your copy. 


It contains nearly 500 pictures, showing over 400 styles 
of new thingsfor women’s and children’s wear. 

There is an endless array of the newest creations in 
man-tailored suits and coats, which we make to individ- 
ual measure at less than ready-made prices. 

There are gowns at all hg and for every occasion— 
hats, waists, three-piece suits lingerie, hosiery, knit under- 
wear—every thing. 

The prices quoted are far below what dealers charge for 
ready-made garments. € guarantee 2 very large sav- 
ing. The variety shown is larger than any store can carry. 
The styles are up to the moment. 


All Garments Shipped on Approval 


If they are not satisfactory in every way, you simply 
return them to us. We guarantee to fit you as perfectly, 
from the measurements you give us, as though you came 
to our tailor shop. 

Every garment shown in this book is sold on six months’ 
credit, at the same price as for cash. You pay a little 
each month. No security, no interest. We open a charge 
account. 

We have 300,000 patrons, and some are in every town. 
Our business is the largest of its kind in the world. 

We ask all women—old customers and new—to write for 
this Spring Style Book. It is an amazing book—a complete 
education in fashions. And the book is entirely free. (15) 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3749 Mosprat Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


:: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover'sGuide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physicaf Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Selt- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotisin, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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aS 
Is Best Promoted by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


The constant use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted when 
necessary by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, not only preserves, 
purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands 
of infants, children and 
adults, but tends to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
ong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
‘okio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Gorp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
@@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Authofe 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bya.” 
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|AINSLEE’S——— 


r **THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 

















A big, strong, dramatic story which gives a vivid picture 
3 of some of the difficulties and temptations that beset the 
life of a comic-opera star is told in the complete novel in 
the April AINSLEE’s. You cannot fail to be deeply inter- 
ested in Letty Lane, the heroine of ‘‘Coral Strands,’’ by 


: MARIE VAN VORST 


The beginning of a three-part story, ‘‘7he Eagle's I 
Feather,’’ will also be in this number. It is the story of 
the sacrifice of a woman’s love to the ambition of a noted 


= . dramatist. A new novel by 
EMILY POST 


“A Splendid Hazard” is continued in its third install- 
ment and carries the reader to a point where he must 
= be convinced that it is the finest and most dramatic 


eatin HAROLD MacGRATH 


Of the eight short stories, every one of which is a work 
a of art, several of them are of especial distinction. 


ays 





ii... 


JL 








The conflict of the sexes is 
the theme of ‘Zhe Thunder- 
storm,’ by Samuel Gordon. It 
is a most original conception 
and intensely dramatic. 


Caroline Duer will tell of the 
tragic results of a woman’s van- 
ity in ‘‘7he Outer Darkness.”’ 





Herman Whitaker will con- 
tribute one of his strongest 
stories in ‘‘7he Man With the 
Yellow Streak.’’ 


An exciting story of adventure 
in New York is ‘Dick Gets 
Into the Game,’ by George 
Hyde Preston. 


Jane W. Guthrie, Owen Oliver, F. Berkeley Smith and J. W. 
Marshall will have some of the best stories they have ever written, 


with real story interest. 





15 cents per copy 


$1.80 per year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















Tell the substituter: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Brass-Craft! 


OUTFIT FREE 


The certainty with which beautiful effects are ob- 
tained with our Brass-Craft outfits and our plainly 
stamped designs on articles of lasting 
worth has made Brass-Craft the most 
popular new art work of recent years. 

Let us send you this com- 
plete outfit, consisting of 
Tool for Stippling and St 
Veining, 1 Package Polish- ink’ Well 
ing Powder, 1 Package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine 
Sandpaper, 1 piece Polishing 
Plush and complete material 
for Handsome Brass-Craft Sun 
Bonnet Girl Calendar, as fol- 
lows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood 
Panel, 50 Round Head Brass 
Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 Cal- 
endar Pad, Furnished with 

mg stamped design and full direc- 
tions for making Calendar, 

worth $1.00—all in neat box, 
FREE and prepaid, to anyone 
sending us 25c to pay cost of 
packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for Free Catalog SM2 


Illustrates Hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce ~ 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft g and distrib- 
ute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 



















BUY DIRECT FROM THE PRODUCER | 


Save Importer’s, This magnificent 

holesaler’s French Curl Ostrich 
Plume is full 17 
inches in length, 
made of the high- 
est grade hard 
flue ostrich se- 
lected from the 
male bird. Has 
a very glossy 
fibre and is extra 
wide, with heavy 
drooping head. 
Let us send you 
this Plame on ap- 
proval. Send us 15c to pay express 
charges, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful Plume in black, white or colors, ts your 
express office C. O. D. with eon ex- 
y the express 
agent $1.95 and the Plume : AH f, on 
examination, you do not think this the most 
marvelous value you ever saw, if you can 
duplicate of your dealer for less than $5.00, tell 
the capes § agent “i return Ge Plume to us and 
we ‘und your 1. Or, if you prefer to send 
the. full amount, $1.95, we will rhe ‘the ‘Plume immediately, 
express prepaid, and if a Satisfactory, we will promptly refund your 
money. We tak 

TAI L FULL enon carmen tae 2 9 
CK AND COLO s 












FOR THIS 
FRENCH CURL {71 NCH 
GENUINE 


OSTRICH PLUME 
VALUE *5 





EXTRA—Our Superfine me French Curt San de a. quality, 
ize and width. Made of rich cay hard-flue fibres with 
extra heavy drooping French head, price... . . . 

For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, including argatnn in 


Willow Plumes, write for Free catalog. 
1841 ABASH AVE. 
South African Importing Co. 324' W2?*si, 45; 
THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 











































Before the 
Cold Settles 


rub chest or throat at night with 
the wonderful counter-irritant — 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 





It will prevent “just a cold” from de- 
veloping into something | worse. It 
breaks the grip of “grippe” and stops 
that hacking cough. Dilute with 
White Vaseline for children. 





| Better than a mustard plaster, easier 
| to apply and does not blister the skin. 


Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 
together make a complete and safe medicine 
chest. For each little ailment or accident 
prevalent in every household, there is a 
kind which is best and most effective to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
tells you all about 

Pomade Vaseline 

White Vaseline 

Camphorated Vaseline 

Borated V<seline 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 
Chesebrough Bldg., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 






















I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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EASILY 
PUT 
\ wo) TOGETHER | 
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BUILT IT YOURSELF AND SAVE TWO.THIRDS 
boat, at a price that is ridiculously low, or we will furnish vou with instructions and full sized 
OUR NEW CATALOG \ i , 
UN 
NANA VIN itaeneee 
é 2 ia i] ALVA AN) K) XK) . Ad 
amaze you 

Do you know that local boat ieliaaea all over the country purchase our frames -build the 
a. form of recreation—a mighty good thing for you or your 

Don’t fail to send for Catalog No. 24--it tells the whole story. 


We will furnish you with all the parts of a boat machined, cut to shape, wet accurately fitted 
together prior to shipment, so that with a little labor on your part you can own your own 
vaper patterns, from which you can build a boat yourself, by purchasing the material locally. 
‘ou want to know how it can be done? Then send today—not tomorrow—for 
No. 24—it’s Free 
The ame low prices 
For the year 1910 we have made the = cut of 3314 per cent from our regular prices: -just 
one-third less than they were last 
boats and sell them at a handsome profit? You can do this yourself and save that profit. Any- 
one can put our Knock-Down boats together—no skill is Sell The work isa clean, instruc- 
ve you (1) the boat builder’s profit; (2) labor expense; (3) ae selling expense; (4) seven- 
clehthe the freight. 
Our Guarantee is that you will be perfectly satisfied with everything you purchase of us, 
or your money will be instantly refunded. 







BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 5804 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 


Originators of the Pattern & Knock-Down System of Boat Building. Established 1901. 


MULLINS STEEL BOATS Gnorasresr 


They KEEP AFLOAT in the heaviest weather because the hull is made of pressed steel plates with air 
compartments like a lifeboat. They KEEP AHEAD ofall other boats of equal H.P. because the smooth 
steel hull offers little resistance to the water, and they are equipped with the new Mullins Engine that is 
absolutely reliable under all conditions. Can't backfire; will not stall at any speed. Starts and runs 
like an automobile engine. Every Mullins Boat is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 

Write for our complete catalog of Motor Boats, Launches, 

Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, and Marine Engines. 


W. H. MULLINS CO., 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


DIAMONDS ONCREDIT 
 a-a eon. f a — ee em 
A LOFTIS “ PERFEOTION”’ DIAMOND RING FOR AR ei Terrien wt Sad Lestee p raf 


Send for our beautiful cataloe containing over 1,500 illustrations. 
ae 0 a ORIGINAL DIA- | one-fifth on delivery, balance in eight equal monthly pa: ts. Your credit is good. 


LD RE: 
MOND AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE as are lowest. Asa good investment nothing is panicky than a Diamond. Itincreases 
OROS.468. Dert.D558, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, ill.—Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. St.Louis, Mo, | in value 10 to 20 per cont annually. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, ARMY AUCTION B BARGAINS) 
pwest Prices ;!'=* . $1.40 up + + $1.65 









































































Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
est Poul _ he a Rifles 50 bee 
ern-fai 
- A. ce “on 
lowest prices. Send for page goal stock GOVT. AUCTION terri) in the world. 
“Poultry For Profit,” full of pictures. it 1S acres required f S storage. 340-page catalogue, 3,000 
J geets you how fully.” Send ez, ae = } illustrations, includ 1910 list, ready about APRIL, Net 











wholesale and retai ices. Mailed isc. (stamps). 
Cannons. Se PPistols, Rifles, re ‘s, Drums, etc. 
FRANCIS BA? AN, 501 HKro New York 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217, FREEPORT, ILL. 


uate’? MOUNT BIRD 


Be a.Taxidermist. Jol our school and learn‘ at 

home te Mount Birds, Animals,Game Heads, Fishes, 
Tan Skins, Make Rugs, etc. Easily, quickly learned. Best 
methods, nian 











‘hack VULCAN STYLOS 


Moderate priced, easy writing pens that give satisfaction; 
unequalled for rapid writing and ruling. 


1.00 


| 
| 
| | TWO SIZES, 4% AND 53 INC! GENTS 


instructors. 
MEN and d NATURALIS STS—mount y 
‘ou can save hundreds of dollars 





ae 
SIZES, 4 
Extra Size. 8 inches (Black Foss Ss re 25 AVANTE. D 


J. X. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Manufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 














Tellthe substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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When in Doubt Play Safe—Put Your 
Trust in the Oldest Power Plant in Existence 


—'The thousands upon thousands of dollars worth of fancy fixings on an $18,000 
car wouldn’t help you over the smallest thank-you-ma’am if your power plant 
broke down, would they? 

—But the tackiest looking—bandage tired—scratched paint—ice wagon type would 
get you there and back if the power plant was right—unfailingly—always right. 
—The engine—the power plant—the heart and moving impulse of the Great Western 
“B08 produged in a modern plant that has been designing and making high 
grade gasoliué engines up to 500 H. P. for fifteen years. 

—Can you name another auto making concern that can say the same? 

—As in this—the Great Western ‘30”’ is standard in all respects. 

—The economy of engine building—the standardization of parts—enables us to 
offer the marvelous Great Western “‘30’’ at $1,600. 

—Read the specifications—compare them with any car costing a thousand dollars 
more—and you’ll want a demonstration. 

—Write us today for name of nearest agent—and full particulars. You never had 
a better chance to save 40 to 50 per cent of what you expected to pay for a high 
grade, reliable car. 





“It Never Lays Down” 


HORSE POWER — 30-four-cyl- 
inder, four-cycle, wa.er-cooled, 


FRONT SPRINGS—38 inches, 
semi-elliptic. 
REAR SPRINGS—42 inches, 
three-quarter scroll elliptic. 
A 


five-bearing crank shaft of 
ample proportions. 44-inch 
bore, 5-inch stroke. 





TRANSMISSION — Sliding 
gear, selective type, three 
speeds forward and reverse. 
Locking Device, Timken 
bearings. 

SHAFT DRIVE—Enclosed in tubular housing. 

CLUTCH—Cone type. Underneath a composition face 
that insures smoothness and efficiency. 

mn AXLE—Semi-floating with bevel gear and pinion 
drive. 

FRONT AXLE—Drop forge 1-beam section, special steel in 
a single piece with spring seats forged integral. 

DROP FRAME-—Pressed steel with sub-frame, narrower in 
front to permit of short turns. 

WHEEL BASE-112 inches. 

! READ—56 inches or 60 inches, 

W HEELS—34 x 344, artillery type, large spokes, quick de 
tachable rims. 


GREAT WESTERN AUTOMOBILE CO.,_ - 





BRAKES — Two, separate — one 
internal expanding, the other 
external contracting, operating 
on pressed steel drum, large 
and efficient. 

BODY — Five passenger with 
plenty of room in the tonneau, divided front seats. 

COLOR—Deep coach blue, elegantly finished and uphol- 


stered. 

GASOLINE CAPACITY—1I7 gallons. 

LUBRICATION — Gear driven. mechanical oil pump 
integral with crank case. Nothing to adjust—very 
economical. 

COOLING—Radiator with gear driven centrifugal pump, 
balFbearing detachable fan. 

CONTROL—Spark and throttle levers on top of steering 
wheel. Foot accelerator. > 

EQUIPMENT—Magneto, five lamps, generator, tool box, 
robe rail, horn, full set of tools and tire repair kit. 


Peru, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Everyday Magic 


acter — is carried from place to place in- 


Aladdin’s lamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

That was thousands of years ago — 
and the lamp was only amyth. But so 
wonderful that the story has endured to 
this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful — and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home, it stands ; 
as commonplace in- appearance as Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the truest ex- 
pression of personality, ability, and char- 


stantly and accurately. And human 
powers are thus extended as if by magic. 


All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the Auman 
quality of the human voice carried beyond 
the limitations of unaided hearing. 


The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 


The whole country is brought together 
by the Bell policy of universal service ; 
and the miracle of telephone talk is 
repeated six billion times a year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in inti- 


mate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
Universal Service— these make 


Policy, One System, 


One 


every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Bound Volumes Smith’s Magazine 


Each volume contains Serial Stories, Special Articles, Short Stories, 
Clever Essays, Humorous Contributions, Theatrical Studies, Portraits of 
Prominent Actresses, Illustrations, Etc. 








VOL. I. 


Serials and Short Stories by Charles Gar- 
vice, Sir William Magnay, Bart., Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Caroline Duer, Clinton Dangerfield, 
Owen Oliver, Alice Louise Lee, Eden Phillpotts, 
Emma Lee Walton, Vincent Harper, B. M. 
Bower, Grace MacGowan Cooke, Jeannette Lee, 
Tom Gallon, Annie Hamilton Donnell, Curran 
Richard Greenly, Lillian Paschal, Troy Allison, 
Carrie Hunt Latta, etc. 


VOL. II. 


Serials and Short Stories by Mary J. 
Holmes, Charles Garvice, John D. Barry, Mrs. 
Georgie Sheldon, Sir William Magnay, Bart., 
Maravene Kennedy, Edwin L. Sabin, Charles 
Fort, Anna McClure Sholl, Kate Jordan, Leigh 
Gordon Giltner, Vincent Harper, William Hain- 
ilton Osborne, Mary C. Francis, W. G. Fitz-Ger- 
ald, Frederick Walworth Brown, Clinton Dan- 
gerfield, George Bronson-Howard, Ethel Owen, 
ard many others. 

Special Articles and Essays by Channing 
Pollock, Theodore Dreiser, Charles Battell Loo- 
mis, Tom Masson, Lilian Bell, Annette Austin, 
Ce; 

Original Plays by Arthur Dudley Hall. Poems 
by Wallace Irwin, and others, Humor and Miscel- 
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